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In attempting to give the reader a general, but 
tolerably coitaplete , view of the ancicat biftory 
of Greece, it was ofecn neceflary to have rccourfe 
to very obfcure materiah ; to arrange and combine 
^e mutilated fragments of poets arid mythologifts; 
and to trace, by the cftablifhed principles of cri- 
tical conjedure , and the certain , becaufe uniform. 
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current of human pafiGons , thofe events and tranf- 
adions which feeiti moft curious and important. 
In this fubfequent part of my work , the difficulty 
confifts not in difcovering, but in feleding, the 
material*; for the magnificent preparations, the 
fplendid commencement , and the unexpeded iffue, 
of the Perfian war , have been related with the 
utmoft accuracy of dcfcription , and adorned by the 
brighteft charms of eloquence. The Grecian 
poets, hiftorians, and orators, dwell with com- 
placency on a theme , not lefs important than ex- 
tenfi^e , and equally adapted to difplay their own 
abilities, and to flatter the pride of their country. 
The variety of their inimitable performances , ge- 
nerally kjiown and' fludied in every country con- 
verfant with literature, renders the fubjed familiar 
to the reader, and difficult to the writer. Yet does 
the merit of thofe performances ♦ hdwev^r juftly 
and univerfally admired, fall fliort of the extraor- 
dinary exploits which they defcribe; exploits 
which , though ancient , ftill preferve a frefh and 
unfading luftre, and will remain^ to'' the lateft 
ages, precious monuments of that generous mag- 
nanimity, which cheriflies the feeds of virtue, in- 
fpires the love of liberty, and animates the^ fire of 
patridtifm. 

The memorable tragedy ( to adopt on this oc- 
cafion an apt allufion of Plutarch ) , which ended 
in the eternal difgrace of the Perfian name, may 
be divided, with propriety, into three principal 
adls. The firft contains the invafion of Greece by 
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Darius's generals, Datis and Artaphernes, who 
were defeated in the battle of Marathon. The 
fecond confifts in the expedition undertaken ten 
years afterwards by Xerxes , the fon and fucceflbr 
of Darius , who fled precipitately from Greece , 
after the ruin of his fleet near the ifle of Salamis. 
The third, and concluding adl, is the deflrudion 
of the Perfian armies in the bloody fields of My- 
calc and Platea; events which happened on the 
fame da(y, and nearly two years alfter Xerxcs's tri- 
umphal entry into. Greece. 

The complete redudion of the infurgents on the 
Afiatic xaaft , prompted Darius to take vengeance 
on fuch Greeks as had encouraged and affifted the 
unfuccefsful rebellion of his fubjecSs. The proud 
monarch of the Eaft, when informed that the citi- 
zens of Athens had co-operated with the lonians in 
the taking and burning of Sardis, difcovered 
evident marks of the moft furious refentment; 
Ihooting an arrow into the air, he prayed that 
heaven might affift him m- punilhing the audacious 
infolence of that republic ; and every time he fat 
down to table , an attendant reminded him of the 
Athenians , left the delights of eaftern luxury 
(hould (educe him from his fell purpofe of re« 
venge. '. 

The execution of his dcfign was intrufted to 
Mardoiaiu.<, a Perfian nobleman of the frrft rank, 
whole perfonal, as wellr as. hereditary advantages^ 
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€ H t F. had entitled him to tht marriage of Artazoftra, 
IX. daughter of Darius ; and whofe youth and inexpe- 
rience were compenfated, in the opinion of his 
mailer, by his fuperior genius for war, and innate 
Jove of glory. In the fecond fpring after the cruel 
punifhment of thelonians, IVlardonius approached 
the European coaft with an armament fufficient to 
infpire *teirrbr into Greece. The rich ifland of 
ThafuSjwhofe golden mines yielded a revenue of 
near three hundred talents, fubraitted to his fleet; 
while his land-forces added the barbarous province 
iHioiefti of Macedon to the Perfian empire. But havingr 
thegretteft ftcered fouthward from Thafos, the whole arma- 
JJ^ * mcnt was overtaken, and almoft deftroyed, by a 
violent ftorra , while endeavouring to double the 
promontory of mount Athos, wli^ch isabniieded 
with the Macedonian fliore by a low anil narrow 
neck of Land ^ but forms a long and lofty ridge in 
• the fiba. Three hundred veflels were da&ed againft 
• the ri(wrks; twenty. thoulknd men perifbed in the 

waves* This di&fter tofcally defeated the defign 
of the expedition ; iind IVlardonius baviitg recovered 
the Ihattcred remains . of the fleet and army , re- 
turned to the court of Perfia, where, by flattering 
the pride, ht averted the orefentment of Darius; 
. while he reprefented , that the Perfian forces , iiv 
vincible by the power of man, had yielded to the 
fury of the elements ; and while he defbribed and 
exaggerated , to the aftonifliment and terror of his 
countrymen , the exceflive cold , the violent tem- 
pefts, the monftrous marine animals / which dif" 
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tinguifh aTTcf render formidable tbofe diftant and 
unknown feas *. 

The addrefs of Mardonius refcued him from 
puniihment ; but his misfortunes removed him 
from the condmand of Lower Alia. Two generals 
were appointed in bis room, of whom Datil, a 
Mcde , was the more diftinguiflied by his age and 
Experience, while Artaphernes, a Perfian, was the 

fiore confpicuous for his rank and nobility , being 
efcended of the royal blood , • and fon to Arta/» 
phernes, governor of Sardis^ whofe name has frc# 
quently occurred in the prefent biftory. That hif 
lieutenants might appear with a degree of fplendor 
fuitable to the majefly of Perfia, Darius aflealbled 
an army of five hundred tfaoufand men ' conHft- 
ing of the flower of^the provincial troops of his 
cxtcnfive empire. The preparation of an ado- 
quate number of tranfports and (bips of war, occa* 
fioned but a (hort delay. The maritime provinces 
of the empire, Egypt, Phoenicia, and the coafts 
of the Euxine and Egean feas , were commanded 
to fit out, with all poflible expedition, their 
whole naval ftrength ; the old veffels were re- 
paired, many new ones were built, and in the 
courfe of the fame year in which the preparations 
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* Herodot. 1. vi. t. xliii. et feq. 

' BeQdes Herodotus , Plutarch , and Diodorns Sfcvlut , |his expe- 
dition it related by Lyfias , Orat. Funeb. Ifocrat. Panegyr. Flato* 
Menex. Panfan. 1. x, c. xx. Joftin. 1. ii. c. iz. Corn. Nepos^ 
in Milt. 
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€ H A pV comiftenced , a fleet of fix , hundred fail was ready 
IX, to put to fea. This immenfe armament the Per- 
fian generals were ordered to employ , in extend- 
ing their conquefts on the fide of Europe, Jn fub- 
cluing the republics of Greece, and more parti* 
cularly in chaftifing the infolence of the Eretrians 
and Athenians, ihe only nations which had con- 
fpired with the revolt of the lonians , and aflifted 
that rebellious people in the deftruftion of Sardis. 
With refped to the other nations which might ht 
reduced by his arms, the orders of Darius were 
general, and the particular treatment of the van- 
quifhed was left to the difcretion of his lieutenants i 
but concerning the Athenians and Eretrians, he 
gave the moft pofitive commands , that their ter- 
ritories fliould be laid wafte , their houfes and 
temples burned or demolifbed, and their perfons 
carried in captivity to the eaftern extremities of 
his empire. Secure of effeding their purpofe , his 

* generals were furnifhed with a great number of 

chains for confining the Grecian prifoners; a 
haughty prefumption (to ufe the language of anti- 
quity) in the fuperiority of man over the power of 
fortune , whicfi on this , as on other occafions, was 
puniflbed by the juft vengeance of heaven. 

They re. The Perfian fleet enjoyed a profperous voyage 

dnce the to the iflc of Samos , from whence they were ready 

ycaes, ^^ proceed to the Athenian coaft. The late dif- 

after which befel the armament commanded by 

JYIardonius, deterred them from purfuing a* diredl 

courfe along the fhores of Thrace and Macedonia : 
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ihcy determined to fleer in an oblique line througli c H 4 P. 
the Cyclades, a duller of feventeen fmall iflands, ix* 
lying oppofite to the territories of Argos and 
Attica. The approach of fuch an innumerable 
hoft, -whofe tranfports darkened the broad furface 
of the Egean , ftruck terromnto the unwarlike in- 
habitants of thofe delightful iflands. The Naxians 
took, refuge in their inacceffible mountains; the 
natives of Delos, the favorite refidence of Latona 
and her divine children , abandoned the awful ma- 
jefly of their temple , which was overibadowed by 
the rough and lofty mount Cynthus. Paros *, 
famous for its marble ; Andros ' , celebrated for its 
vines ; Ceos , the birth-place of the plaintive Simo- 
nides; Syros, the native country of the ingenious 
and philofophic Pherecydes; los the tomb of 
Homer * ; the induftrious Amorgos ' ; as well as all 

* The marble of Paros was fuperior in whitenefs , and the fineneft 
«F its grain, to the hard fparkling veins of mount Pentelicus In At- 
tiea ; which , from theHzeand brilliancy of its component particles, 
fomewhat refembling fait, is called by the Italians Marmo falino. Theft 
two kinds of marble were always the moft valued by the Oreel^ % 
1)ut the marble of Paros was preferred l^y artifts % as yielding .mori 
cafily to the graving tool, and, on account of the homogeneoufneft 
of its parts , lefs apt to fparkle , and give falfe lights to the (Utue. 
The works of Parian marble , in the Farnefian palace at Rome , ai^t 
mentioned by VTinkelman , Gefcbicbte der Kunft des Alterthwms^ 
I. i. c. 2. 

' The wines of Andros and Naxos were compartJ to Nectar. See 
Athenaus , 1. i. 

' Strabo, 1. x. et Pliu. 1. iv. Paufanias (in Phocic.) fkys , that 
Ohnenes , the mother of Homer , was a native of the isle of Ipsi 
and Aulus Gellius, 1. iii. aflerts, on the authority of Ariftotle , that 
this island was the birth .place of Homer h^mfel^ . . « 

^ Amorgos was long famous for the robes made there « and 
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CHAP, the other 'iflands which fbrrounded the once facred 

IX* fhores of DeIo5 , either fpontatieoufly offered the 

nfual acknowledgment of earth and water , as a tefti* 

tnony of their friendCbip, or fubmitted, after a 

feeble rcfiftance, to th« Peffian arms *. 

•nacu. The invaders next proceeded weftward to the 

*>«ai }fle of Euboea, where, after almoft a continued 

engagement of fix days, their ftrength and niim«r 
bers, affifled by the perfidy of two traitors, finally 
prevailed over the Valor * and obftinacy of the 
Eretrians '*. 

Invid^At- Hitherto every thing was profperous ; , and had 
the expedition ended with the events already re* 
lated » it would have afforded juft matter of tri- 
umph. But a more difficult tafk remained, in the 
execution of which the Perfians ( happily for Eu- 
rope ) experienced a fata! revcrfe of fortune. After 
the redudion of Euboea , the Athenian coafts , 
feparated from that illand only by the narrow ftrait 



diftingnished by its name. Suid. ad voc. They were died red « 
with a Tpecies ef lichen , which abounds in that island, and whick 
wa$ tornterly ofed by the English and French in dying fcarUt. 

■ Herodot. 1. vi. c. 94f 

* Herodot. 1. vi. c. loi. et fef. 

'^ The prefent deplorable Hate of theX^ once fortunate islands may 
fee feen in Teurnefort, the moft learned of Travellers. Oefpotifm* t 
double fuperftition (the Grecian and Mahommedan ' , pirates, ban- 
ditti, and peftilence, have not yet depopulated the Cydades, whicli 
fftfpeptively contain three, ^ve, teot and the Urgci(« twenty thoo* 
lUMl inhabitants* 
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of Euripus, feeitied to iavite the gicnerals of Darius 
to an eafy conqutfi They readily accepted the 
invkation , as the punifimBent of Athens was the 
main objed which their mafter had ia view whea 
he fitted out his feemtngly invincible armanrenu 
The tneafures which they adopted for acco]i)plifli«> 
ing this defign appear abundantly judicious; the 
greater part of the army was left to guard the 
iflands which they had fubdued ; the ufelefs muU 
titude of attendants were tranfported to the coaft 
of Afia; with an hundred thoufand chofen infantry^ 
and a due proportion of horfe , the Perfian gene» 
rals fet fail from Euboea, and fafely arrived on the 
Jdarathonian short , a diftrid of Attica about thirty 
ttiiles hottk the capita] , confifting chiefly of level 
ground , and therefore admitting the operations of 
cavalry, which formed the mainftrength of the Bar- 
bariati army , and with which the Greeks were very 
J>oorly provided. Here the Perfians pitched their 
camp, by the advice of Hippias, the baniflied 
king of Athens '* , whofe perfcdt knowledge of the 
xountry , and intimate acquaintance with the affairs 
of Greece, rendered his opinion on all occafions 
irefpedable. 

Meanwhile the Athenians had raifed an army 
and appointed ten generals, with equal power, 
chofen, as ufual, from the ten tribes, into which 
tlie citizens were divide^ Their obllinate and 
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almofl continual hoftilitles with the Phocians, th^ 
Thebans, and their other northern neighbours, 
prevented them from entertaining any hopes of 
afliftance from that quarter : but , on the firft ap- 
pearance of the Perfian fleet , they fent a meffenger 
to Sparta , to acquaint the fenate of that republic 
with the immediate danger which threatened'tbem , 
and to explain how much it concerned the intereft , 
as well as the honor of the Spartans , who had . 
acquired juft pre-eminence among the Grecian 
flates^ not to permit the deftrqdion of the moft 
ancient and the moft fplendid of thQ Grecian cities. 
The fenate and affembly approved the juftice of 
this demand , they colleded their troops, and feemed 
ready to afford their rivals , wbofe danger no>y 
converted them into allies, a fpeedy and effedual 
relief. But it was only the ninth day of the 
month; and an ancient, unaccountable, and there* 
fore the more refpeded, fuperftitibn prevented the 
Spartans from taking the field, before the full of 
the moon '*. When that period fhould arrive ,' 
they promifed to march , with the utmoft expedi- 
tion , to the plains of Marathon. 

Meanwhile the Athenians had been reinforced 
by a thoufand chofen warriors froni Plataea, a fmall 
city of Boeotia , diftant only nine miles from Thebes. 
The independent fpirit of the Plateaus rendered 
them as defirous of prefer^^ing their freedom , a^ 
they were unable to defend it againft the Theban 
power. But th<^t invaluable poffeffion', which their 
own weaknefs would have made it neceffary {ot 

'' Strabo, K ix. pi 6ii and Heiodot. ibid. 
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them to furrcrider, the protedion of Athens en- chap* 
abled them to maintain , and , in i'eturn for this ix • 
ineflimable favor , they difcovered towards their 
bencfadors, on the prefent as well as on every 
future occafion, the fincereft proofs of gratitude 
and refped. The Athenian army, now ready 
to take the fields confifted of about ten thoufand 
freemen, and of probably a ftill greater number 
of armed flaves. The; generals might certainly* 
have collected a larger body of troops ; but they 
feem to have been averfe to commit the fafcty of 
the ftate to the fortune of a fingle engagement; 
neither would it have been prudent to leave the 
-walls of Athens , and the other fortreffcs of Attica, 
altogether naked and defenceJefs. It had been a 
matter of deliberation in the aflembly, whether 
they ought not to ftand a fiege rather than venture 
a battle. The Athenian fortifications, indeed, had 
not attained that ftrength which they afterwards 
acquired,, yet they might have long refifted the 
artlefs afTaults of the Perfians ; or had the latter 
got poffeffion of the walls, the long, narrow, and 
winding ftreets " of Athens would have enabled a 
fmall number of men to make an obftinate , and 
perhaps a fuccelsful defence, againft a fuperior but 
lefs determined enemy. But all hopes from this- 
mode of refrftance were dampcd»by the confidera- 
tion , that an. immenfe hoft of Perfians might fur- 



^ Ariftotle informs us, that this was the ancient mode of building 
ia all the cities of Greece. ARIST. Polit. 
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round their city on every fide, intercept tliciif 
fupplies , and inftead of conquering them by aflault ,' 
reduce them by famine. At the fame time Mil- 
tiades, one of the ten generals, whofc patriotifm 
ind love of liberty we have already had occafion 
to applaud, animated his countrymen with the 
defire of viAory and glory. This experienced 
commander knew the Perfians ; he knew his fel- 
•low-citizens ; and his difcerning fagacity had forAied 
a proper eftimate of both. 

The Athenians were few in number, butchofen 
men ; their daily praftice in the gymnaftic had 
,^iven them agility of limbs, dexterity of hand, 
and an unufual degree of vigor both of mind and 
body. Their conftant exercife in war had inured 
them to hardChip and fatigue , accuftomed them 
to the ufeful reftraints of difcipline, and familiarized 
them to thofe fkilful evolutions which commonly 
decide the fortune of the field. Their defenfivo 
as well as ofFenfive armor was remarkably com- 
plete ; and an acknowledged pre-eminence over 
their neighbours , had infpired them with a mili* 
tary enthufiafm, which on this occafion was doubly 
aiiimated , in defence of their freedom and of their 
country. In their pertinacious ftruggles with each 
6ther, for whatever men hold moft precious, the 
Greeks, and th*e Athenians in particular, had 
adopted a mode of military arrangement which 
cannot be too highly extolled. Drawn up in a 
clofe and firm phalanx, commonly fixteen deep, 
the impetuous vigor of the moft robuft youth 
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held the firft ranks ; the laft were clofed by the o a 4 P* 
fteady courage of experienced veterans, whofe r©- IX. 
fentn^^nt againft cowardice fecmed more terribk 
to their companions than the arms of an enemy. 
As the fafety of the lad ranks depended on the 
adivity of the firft , their united aflfaults were 
rendered alike furious^and.pCrfevering , and hardly 
to be refifted by any fuperiority of numbers **. 



'^ The attejitloo given bf the GrcefLs to tlie relative fKi^fidnn of 
tli« ranks « accordiiig to the refpecdve qualilits of tht men who 
compofed them , introduced certain rvles in ancient tactics which 
would be nnneceflary in the modem. To convert the rear Into tht 
front , a modern army has only to face abovt , becaufe it is not very 
smterial in what orjder the ranits are placed. Bat we learn Iron tht 
tactics of Arrfan « that tl^e Greeks had coatnved three other ways of 
performing this evolution , in all of which the &me front w^as uni- 
formly prefented to the enemy. — The firit was called the Maetdonian. 
In this evolution the fiU-leader foeed to the right-about , without flirriiif 
ftom iiis pl^ce; the other men in the ^le palFed behind him , atf4 , 
after a certain nnmber of paces, alfo faced about, and found tkem- 
felves in their reipec'tive places. — The fecond was called the Ctitdn* 
In this the file-leader not only faced about , bin paced over the deptik 
of the phalanic The reft followed htm « and the whole foupd them- 
felves in the fame place as before, the ranks only reverfed^ — Tht 
third was called the Lacedamonian , which was precifely the revcrfe 
iaf the firft. In tfa^ Lacedxmonian evolution the bringer-up, or laft 
man in each file, whom the Greeks called ovfoeyoc j factd about, 
then hdlted. The file.leader faced about , and paced over twice the 
depth of the' phalanx, the reft following him ; the whole thus found 
themfelves with the fam^ front towards the enemy, the ranks only 
reveifed. The difference between thefe three evolutions confifted la 
diis, that the Macedonian, where the file • leader fiood ftiU, and 
the reft went behind him, had the appearance of a retreat; fince 
the whole Hoe receded by the depth of the phalanx from the enetny : 
In tha Cretan « <b* '*>*'> preftrvtd the Ikaie ground which thef had 
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G H A p. The Perfians (for under the name of Pcrfians 
IX. are comprehended the various nations which fol- 

and of the lowed the (landard ofDatis and Artaphernes ) were 

Perfians. j^q^ deficient in martial appearance, nor perhaps 
entirely deftitute of valor , being feleded with 
care from the flower of the Afiatic provinces. But , 
compared, with the regularity of the Greek bat- 
talions , they may be regarded as a promifcuous 
crowd , armed in each divifion with the peculiar 
weapons of their refpedive countries , incapable of 

^ being harmonized by general movements, or united 

into any uniform fyftem of military arrangement. 
Darts and arrows were their ufual inftruraents of 
attack ; and even the mod completely armed 
^ trufted to fotne fpecies of miflile weapon. They 

carried in their left hand light targets of reed or 
ofier , and their bodies were fometimes covered 
witH thin plates of fcaly metal ; but they had not 
any defenfive armor worthy of beitig compared 
with the firm corfelets , the brazen greaves , the 
mafly bucklers of their Athenian opponents. The 
braveft of the Barbarians fought on horfeback; 
but in all ages the long Grecian fpear has proved 
the fureft defence againft the attack of cavalry, in- 



orifinally occupied ; but the Lacedsnionian carried the whole line , 
by the depth of the phalanx, forward on the en^my. Among rhc 
firft military changes introduced by Philip of Macedon , hiiloiiaus 
mention his having adopted the Lacedxmonian evolution , for chang* 
jng the front , in preference to that formerly ufed by his own cuun. 
frymen. 
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fomuch that even the Romans , in fighting againft chap. 
the Numidian horfemcn, preferred- the ftreogth of ix. 
the phalanx to the adivity of the legion. The 
inferiority of their armor and of their difcipline, 
vras not the only defeft of the Perfians ; they 
vranted that ardor and emulation which , in the 
clofe and defperate engagements of ancient times ^ 
:were neceflary to animate the courage of a foldier« 
Their fpirits Mrere broken under the yoke of a 
double fervitude , impofed by the blind fuperftitioa 
of the Magi , and the capricious t}rranny of Da- 
rius ; with them their native country was an empty 
name;* and their minds, degraded by the mean 
vices ot wealth and luxury, were infenfible to the 
native charms , as well as to the immortal reward 
of manJy virtue. 

Miltiades allowed not, however, his contempt p^^^eat 
of the enemy, or his confidence in his own troops, conduAof 
to feduce him into a fatal fecurity. Nothing on *^^***** 
his part was negleded ; and the only obflacle to 
fuccefs was fortunately removed by the difmterefted 
moderation of his colleagues. The contini|pl 
dread of tyrants had taught the jealous republicans 
of Greece to blend , on every occafion , their civil 
with thdr military inftitutions. Governed by this 
principle, the Athenians, as we already had occa« ' 
fion to obferve , eledled ten generals , who were 
invefted , each in his turn, with the fuprerae com- 
mand. This regulation was extremely unfavor- 
able to that unity of defign which ought to pervade 
all the fucceflivc operations of an army ; an in* 
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B A p. convenience which ftnack the' di(eetning mind d 

IX* Ariftides , vbp on thii occafion dafplayed the firft 

Generous ffipcnings o£ \m itiuf^rtoos cbarader. The day 

patriodfm approaching whe» it belonged to |iim to affume the 

ies. ' focicellive comniaad , he generoofly yielded his. 

autho«ity *^ to the apptoved valor and experience 

' pf Mikiades. The other generals followed this 

magnaninioiEsr exaiotpk, facrificing the di^dates of 

private ambition to the intcreft and glory of their 

country ; and the commander in chief thus enjoyddl 

an opportunity oi exerting , uncoatroiled , the ut> 

' mQ& vigjr of hi$ genius. 

Dirpofition Left he (hould b^ furrounded hy a. fuperior 
mie^*^ "* force , he chofe for his camp the declivity of a hill^, 
diftant about a mile ft*ora the encampment of the 
enemy. The intermediate fpace he caufed to he 
flrcw:cd in the night with the branches and trunks 
of tree* , in order to interrupt the motion , and 
break the order of the Perfian cavalry, which in 
confequence of this precaution feem to have been 
rendered incapable ol aifling in the engagement 
In the morning his troops were drawn up in battle- 
array , in a long and full line ; the braveA of the 
Athenians on the right , on the left the warriors 
ofPlatdca, and in the middle the flaves'*, <who 

»* PlutaMh. 10 Ariftid. torn. ii. p. 48^. 

'* There is aot any hiftorhin, indeed » wh9 niaKts nv^nti^it of tlili 
arrangement, alttioiigb , , by comparing the accounts of the havojc 
made in the centre , with the fmali number of Athenian citizens 
*who were slain , it is evident that the slaves mod have been tbte 
^fatfft^ftiferen w tj)«^aqtipn« wd. Jhv^fore j^fttd , 9A !• %i4 in.tln^ 
text, 

had 
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had l)een admitted on this o'cc^fion to the bonof Quae* 
of bearing atms. By weakening his centre , the ix. 
Icaft valuable part, he extended his front equal to 
that of tfetS enemy : his rear was defended by the hill 
above mentioned , which , verging round to haect 
the fea, likewife cbvered his right; his left wa$ 
flanked by a lake or marfb^ Datis , although ht 
perceived the Ikilful difpofition of the Greeks^ 
was yet too confident in the vaft fupAiority of hii 
nuitibel's to decline the engagement, efpecially as 
•he now enjoyed an opportunity of deciding th^ 
conteft before the expeded auxiliaries could arrive 
from Peloponnefus. When the Athenians faw tbtf 
enemy in motion thfey ran dowtt the hill , with un* . 
ufual ardor, to encounter them ; a circuraftance 
3which proceeded , perhaps , from their eagernels tO# 
engage, bnt^hich muft have been attended with th^ 
good confequerice of (hortening the time of theii* 
expofure to the flings and darts of the Barbarians* 

The two armies clofed ; the battle Was rather l)efeat of 
fierce than long. The Pcrfian fword and Scytbiad f^^^.^ 
hatchet penetrated , or cut down^ the centre of the batt!cof 
Athenians; but the two wings, which compofed ^"'^atbo^i 
the main ftreugth of the Grecian army , broke4 ftliu^i 
touted j and put to flight the correfponding divi^ A. G^ 4^i 
fions of the enemy. Inftead of purfuing the van- 
tjuiflied they clofed their Extremities, and attacked 
the Barbarians who had penetrated their cetttfe^ 
The Grecian fpear overcame all oppofition i the 
braved of the Perfians perilled in the field j the* 
remainder were purfued with great flaughter ; and 
fuch was cheir terror and furprife , that they foughc 
Vol. IL C . 
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? H* A p. for refuge, not in their camp, but in their ftips, 
tx. The batiifhed tyrant of Athens fell in the engage*" 
hient : two Athenian generals , and about two hun- 
dred citizens , were found among the flain : the 
Perfians left fix thoufand of their beft troops in the 
fqene of acftion. Probably , a ftill greater number 
•were killed in the purfuit. The Greeks followed 
them to the Ihore ; but the lightnefs of the Bar-* 
barian armor favored their efcape. Seven fliips 
^ho rail to y^QYe taken ; the reft failed with a favorable ffale,' 
doubled the cape of Sunium; and, after a fruitlefs 
attempt to furprife the harbour of Athens, returned 
lo the coaft* of Afia ". 
Unexpco-* ^^^^ ^^^^ ^"^ difgracc of the Perfians on this 
ed treat- tneijorable occafion, was cbrhpenfatedby onlyone- 
^rErc- *<^onfolation. They had been defeated in the en* 
trians. gagement^ compelled to abandon their camp, and 
driven ignominioufly to their (hips ; but they car- 
ried with them to Afia the Eretrian prifoners , who , 
in obedierice to the orders of Darius , were lafely 
cbnduded to Sufa. Thefe unhappy men had 
every reafon to dread being treated as vidlims of 
royal refentment ; but when they were conduded 
in chains to the prefence of the great king , their 
reception was very different from what their fears 
naturally led them to expedl. Whether reflediioa 
fuggeftcd to Darius the pleafure which he might 
derive in peace , and the affiftance which he might' 
receive in war, from the arts and arms of the 
Eretrians , or that a ray of magnanimity for .once 

^7 Hertfdot. L vi« c. cxi. et fc%« 
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enlightened the foul of a dcfpot , he ordered the 
Greeks to be immediately releafed from captivity, 
and foon afterwards afligned them for their habita- 
t^ion the fertile diftrid; of Anderica, lying in the 
prbvince of Ciffia , in Sufiana , at the 'dillance of 
only forty miles from the capital. There the cch 
lony remained jn. the time of Herodotus , preferv- 
ing their Grecian language and inftitutions ; and 
after a revolution of fix centuries, their defcendants 
were vifited by Apollonius Tyan^us'*, the cele* 
brated Pythagorean philofopher , and were fliil 
diftinguilhed from the fdrrounding nations by the 
indubitable riaarks of European extradion. 

When any difafter befel the Perfian arms , the 
great, and once independent, powers of the empire 
^yere ever ready to revolt. The nerceffity of w<rtghing 
the firft fymptoms of thofe formidable rebellions 
gradually drew the troops of Darius from the coaft 
of Leffer Afia; whofe inhabitants, delivered fronx 
theoppreffionof foreign mercenaries, refumed their 
wonted fpirit and adivity ; and except in paying, 
conjundly with feveral neighboifring provinces , an 
annual contribution of about an hundred thoufand 
pounds , the Afiatic Greeks were fcarcely fubjecled 
to any proof of dependence. Difputes concern-i 
ing the fucceffion to the univ.erfal emp#e of the 
eaft, the revolt of Egypt, and the death of Darius 
retarded for ten years the refolution formed by that 
prince , and. adopted by his fon and fucceffo? 
Xerxes , of reftoring the luftre of the Perfian arms. 
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'• Philoftr^t. in Vit. Apollg;!!. 
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Q 1^ A P. not only by taking vengeance on the pertinacious 
'IX. bbftinacy of the Athenians, but hy efiFeding the 
complete conqueft of Europe '*. We fhall have 
bccafion fully todefcribe the immenfe preparations 
which were made for this purpofe; but it is necef- 
fary firft to examine the tranfadtibns of the Greeks, 
during the important interval beUveen^ the battle 
of Marathon and the expedition of Xerxes ; and 
to explain the principal circumftances which en- 
abled a country, neither wealthy nor populous, 
to refift the moft formidable invafion recorded ia 
hiftory. 
The fenti- The joy excited among the Athenians by a vio 
iirenttanii tory ^ which not only delivered them from the 
bchafioiit 'jj.g^4 Qf ti^'eir enemies, but raifed them to diftin- 
Atheiiiani guifl^pa pre-euiinence among their rivals and alhes, 
iofidiire- jg evident from a remarkable incident which hap- 
; SheTfic/ pened immediately after the battle. As foon as 
tory. fortune had vifibly declared in their favor, a 

foldier was difpatched from the army to convey 
the welcome news t6 the capital. He ran with 
. incredible velocity , and appeared , covered with 
duft and blood, in the pre fence of the fenators. 
Excefs of fatigue confpired with the tranfports of 
crithufiafm to exhauft the vigor of his frame. He 
had onl^time to exclaim, in two words, Ryoiu 
tuith the vigors **, and immediately expired. 

It is probable that the fame fpirit which ani- 
knated this namelefs patriot , was fpeedily diffufed 
through the whole community; and the Atheaian 

»• Heradot. 1. Yii. «. i. ft iu «• Xcuisu xut^fm. 
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xflftitutions were well calculated to keep alive the c H & f • 
generous ardor" which fuccefs had infpired. Part ix. 
of the fpoil was gratefully dedicated to the gods; 
the remainder was appropriated as the juft reward 
of merit. The obfequies of the dead were cele- 
brated with foleran pomp; and according to an 
ancient and facred cu flora , their fame was com-* 
niemorated by annual returns of feftive roagnifi-* 
cence**. The honors beftowed on thofe who had 
fallen in the field, refledled additional luftrc on 
their companions who furvived the vidory. In 
cxtenfive kingdoms, the praife of fuccefsful valor 
is weakened by diffufion ; and fuch too is the 
inequality between the dignity of the general and 
the meannefs of the (oldicr^ that the latter can 
feldom hope to attain, however well he may de- 
fervc, his juft proportion of military fame **. But 
the Grecian republics were fmall; a perpetual 
rivalflbip fubfifted among them; and ^'hen any 
particular ftate eclipfed the glory of its neighbours, 
the fuperiority was fenfibly felt by every member 
of the commonwealth. :t 

That pre-eminence, which by the battle of Ma- Honors 
rathon Athens acquired in Greece, Miltiades, by ^f"^!Jf* 
his peculiar merit in that battle , attained in Athens, tiades ; 
His valor and condudl were celebrated by the 
artlefs praifes of the vulgar , as well as by the more 

*' Diodor. Sic. 1. xi. Hcrodot. ubi f|ipr»i. 

^* Plutarch, in Cimoii^. Ii87* et JEfohio. ad?err. CteGpbont. 
p. 301. furnish us with txaSples of the jealeufy of the Greeks, left 
the Cime due to their troops in general should be engrolfed by'tht ^ 

commanders* _ 

C 3 X 
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c W A p. elaborate encomiums of the' learned. Before the 
IX. sera of this celebrated cngagemenf, tragedy, the- 
unrivalled diftindion of Athenian literature , had 
been invented and cultivated by the fuccefsful 
labors of Thefpis, Phrynicus, and JEfchylus. Tlic 
feft, who is juftly regarded as the great improvei*^ 
of the Grecian drama, difplayed in the battle of 
Marathon the fame martial ardor which ftill' 
breathes in his poetry. We may reafonably ima- 
gine, that he would employ the higheft flights of 
bis fancy in extolling the glory of exploits ia' 
which he had himfelf borne fo diftinguifhed a partj 
and particularly thiat he wbuld exert all the powers 
of his lofty genius in celebrating the hero and 
patriot, whofe enthufiafm had animated the battle, 
and whofe fuperior talents had infured the viAory. 
The name of the conqueror at Marathon re- 
echoed through the fpacious theatres of Athens,* 
which, though they had not yet acquired thatfolid' 
and durable compofition flill difcernible in the 
ruins of ancient grandeur, were already built in a 
form fufficiently capacious to contain the largeft 
proportion of the citizens. The magnificent en- = 
comiums beftowed on Miltiades in the ^refence of 
his affembled countrymen , by, whofe confenting^ 
voice they were repeated and approved, fir^dwith 
c«iulation the young candidates for fame, while they 
enabled the general to obtain that mark of public 
confidence and efteem which was the utmoft am- 
• bition of all the Grecian leaArs. 

}^'ho is ap. Thefe leaders, while they remained wjthin the 
coraraand territories of their refpedive ftates, were, intruftedl 

the fleet; 
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(as we already had occafion toobfervc) with only chap. 
that moderate siuthority \vbich fuited the equal I3& 
conditioa of freedom. 'But when they were ap^ 
pointed to the command of the fleet in foreiga 
parts, they obtained almoft unlimited power, and 
might acquire immenfe riches. To this exalted 
fiation Miltiades was advanced by the general fuf- 
frage of his country ; and having failed with a flecft 
of feventy gallies, the whole naval ftrength of tho 
republic, he determined to expel the Perfian gar- 
rifons from the ifles of the ^gean ; to reduce tho 
fmaller communities to the obedience of Athens, 
and to fubjeA the more wealthy and powerful ta 
heavy contributions. 

The firft operations of the Athenian armament Befieges 
were crowned with fuccefs : feveral iflands were fj^^^/o!'^ ' 
fubdued, confiderable fums of money were col- foUy. 
leded. But the fleet arriving before Paros, every 
thing proved adverfe to the Athenians. Miltiades, 
who had received a peffonal injury from Tifagoras, 
a man of great authority in that ifland , yielded^ to 
the dictates of private refentment , and confounds 
ing the innocent with the guilty, demanded from, 
the Parians the fum of an hundred taleitts (neai 
twenty thoufand pounds ftcrling). If the money 
were not immediately paid, he threatened to lay 
wafte their territory, to burn their city, and to 
teach them by cruel experience the ftern rights of 
a conqueror. The exorbitance of the demand 
rendered compliance with it impoflible; the Parians 
prepared for their defence, guided, however by the 
motives of a generous defpair, rather than by any . 
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H A y, vrcll'gToundcd hppe of rcfifting the invaders. Fot 
1^ twenty-(^x days they maintained pofifeflfion of the 
capital of the ifland, which the Athenians, after 
ravaging a]l the adjacent country , befieged by fea 
^nd land* The time now approached when Paros 
inuft have furrendered to a fiiperior force; but it 
was the good forty nc of the iflanders, that an ex* 
tenfive grove, which happened to be fet on fire in 
one of the Spqrades, was believed by the befieger$ 
to indicate the approach of a Perfian fleet. The 
fame opinion gained ground among the Parians, 
who determined, by their utmoft efforts^ to prc^ 
ferve the place, until they fhould be relieved by the 
affiftance of their protedors. Milti^des had received 
a dangerous wound during the fiege; and the weak- 
pefs of hi^ body impairing the faculties of his mind, 
and rendering him too fenfible to the impreflions 
of fear, he gave orders to draw ofif his vidlorious 
troops, and returned with the whole fleet to Athens. 
Accuftd His condud in the prefint expedition ill cop- 

refponded to his former fame; and he foon expe- 
rienced the inftability of popular favor. The 
Athenian citizens, and particularly the more emi- 
nent and illuftrious, had univerfally their rivals and 
enemies. The competitions for civil offices, or 
military command , occafioned eternal animofities 
among thofe jealous republicans. Xantippus, a 
perfon of great diftindipn, and father of the cele«r 
t)rated Peritles, who in the fucceeding age obtain- 
ed, the firft rank in the Athenian government, 
eagerly fcized an opportunity of deprcffing the 
charader of a man which had fo long overtopped 
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that of every competitor, Miltiades was accirfeld 
of being corrupted by a Perfian bribe to raife the 
fiege of Paros ; the precipitancy with which b^ 
abandoned the place , fo unlike to the general fiwu- 
nefs of his manly behaviour, gave a probable co- 
lor to the accuiation ; and the continual terror 
which, ever fxnce the ufurpation of Pififtratus, th^ 
Athenians entertained of arbitrary power, difpofed 
them to condemn, upon very flight evidence, nr 
man whofe abilities and renown fecmed to endanger 
the fafety of the commonwealth. The crime laid 
to his charge inferred death , a punifliment which 
his accufer inlifted ought to be immediately in- 
flldled on him. But his judges were contented with 
fining hira the fum of fifty talents (near tea thou- 
fand pounds fterling), which being unabje to pay, 
he was thrown into prifon, where he foon after died 
pf his wounds. 

But the glory of Miltiades furvived him; an^ 
the Athenians^ however unjuft to his perfon, were 
not unmindful of his fame. At the diftance of 
half a century , when the battle of Marathon was . 
painted by order of the ftate, they direded the 
figure of Miltiades to be placed in the fore-ground, 
animating the troops to vidory : a reward which , 
during the virtuous fimplicity of the ancient com- 
monwealth , conferred more real honor , than ail- 
that magnificent profufion of crowns and ftatues *', 
which in the later times of the rc|wiblic were ra- 
ther extorted by general fear, than beftowed by 
public admiration. 

^ iECchin. p. 301. et Polybius paiSm. 
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a u k V. ThtJ jealoufics, rcfentments, dangers, and cala- 
IX. mities, wtich often attend power and pre-emi- 
His fuo. nence, have never yet proved fuffifcicnt to deter ail 
cd^and. ^rt^bitious mind from the purfuit pf greatnefs. 
The rivals of Miltiades were animated by the 
glory of his elevation, not depreffed by the ex- 
ample of his fall. His accufer Xan'tippus, though 
he had adled the principal part in removing this 
favorite of the people, was not deemed worthy to 
fucceed him. Two candidates appeared for the 
public confidence and efteem, who alternately out- 
ftripped each other in the race of ambition, and 
"whofe charaders deferve attention even in general 
hiftory , as they had a powerful influence on the 
fortune, not of Athens only, but of all Greece. 
Compari- Ariftides and Themiftocles were nearly of the 
tides and feme age, and equally noble, being born in the 
Themifto- iirft rank of citizens, though not of royal defcent, 
**"• like Solon and Pififtratus, Kagoras and Clifthenes, 

Xantippus add Miltiades, who had hitherto fuc- 
ceflively affumed the chief adminiftration of the 
Athenian republic. Both had been named among 
the generals who commanded in the battle of Ma- 
rathon. The difinterefted behaviour of Ariftides 
on this memorable occafion has been already men^ 
tioned. It Afforded a promife of his future fame. 
' But his dawning glories were ftill eclipfed by the 
meridian luftre of Miltiades. After the death, of 
this great man, Ariftides ou^ht naturally to have 
fucceedcd to his influence, as he was eminently 
diftinguifhed by valor and moderation, the two 
great virtues of a republican. Formed in Jfuch 
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fcliools of moral and political knowledge as then c H a F. 
flourifhed in Athens, he had learned to prefer i^ 
glory to picafure; the intereft of his country to 
his own perfonal glory; and the didates of juftice 
and humanity, even to the interefts of his country. 
His ambition was rather to deferve , than to ac* 
quire, the admiration of his fellow -citizens; and 
while he enjoyed the inward fatisfadlion , he was 
little anxious about the external rewards of virtue. 
The charaaer of Themiftocles was of a more 
doubtful kind. The trophy, which Miltiades had 
taifed at Marathon, difturbed his reft. He was 
inflamed with a defire to emulate the glory of this 
exploit ; and while he enabled Athens to maintain 
a fuperibrity in Greece, he was ambitious to ac- 
quire for himfelf a fuperiority in Athens. His 
talents were well adapted to accomplifli both thefc 
purpofes; eloquent, adive, enterprifmg , he had 
ftrengthened his natural endowments by all the 
force of education and habit. Laws, government, 
revenue, and arms, every branch of political and 
military knowledge, were the^reat objeds of his 
ftudy. In the courts of juftice he fuccefsfuUy dif- 
played his abilities in defence of his private friends^ 
or in accufing the enemies of the ftate; He was 
forward to give his opinion upon every matter of 
public deliberation; and his advice, founded in 
wifdom, and fuppoi^ted by eloquence, commonljr 
prevailed in the affembly. Yet with all thefc 
great qualities, his mind was lefs fmit with the 
native charms of virtue, than captivated with her 
fplendid ornaments. Glory was the idol which he 
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CHAP, adored. He could injure , without remorfc , tlie 
IX. general caufe of the confederacy , in order to pro- 
mote the grandeur of Athens '* ; and hiftory ftill 
leaves it as doubtful, as did his own condud^ 
whether, had an opportunity offered, he would 
not have facrificed the happinefs of his country to 
his private intereft and ambition. 
^ia*hi"' difcernment of Ariftides perceived the 

danger of allowing a man of fuch equivocal merit 
to be intruded with the fole government of the 
republic; and o^j this account, rather than from 
any motives of perfonal animofity , he oppofed 
every meafure that might contribute to his eleva- 
tion. In this patriotic view, he frequently foli- 
cited the fame honors which were ambitioufly 
courted by Themiftocles, efpecially when no other 
candidate appeared capable of balancing the credit 
of the latter. A rivalfbip thus began , and long 
continued between them *'% and the \yhole people , 
of Athens could alone decide the much contefted 
pre-eminence. The intereft of Themiftocles fo 
far prevailed over^the authority of his opponent, 
Jthat he procured his own nomination to the com- 
mand of the fleet ; with which he effeded the 
conqueft of the fmall iflands in the ^gean , and 
thus completed the defign undertaken by Miltiades. 
While he acquired fame and fortune abroad, Arif- 
tides increafed his popularity at home. The op- 
, pofition to his power, arifing from the fplendid 



** Pltittrch. in Tbemiftocle et Ariftide. 

** Plattrch. ibid. Herodot. 1. viii. c. Ixxix. 
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eloquence and popular manners of his rival , was chap. 
now fojumately removed , and he became the Ix, 
chief leader of the people. His opinion gave law 
to the courts of juftice, or rather, fuch was the ef- 
fed of his equity and difcernment, he alone became 
fovereign umpire in Athens. In all important 
differences he was chofen arbitrator, and the ordi- 
nary judges were deprived of the dignity and ad- 
vantages formerly refulting from their office. This 
confequence of his authority, offending the pride 
of the Athenian magiftrates, was fufficient to excite 
their refentment, which, of itfelf, might have 
effedled the ruin of any individual. 

But their views on this occafion were powerfully iriiHdfs 
promoted by the triumphant return of Themiftocles baoUhed. 
from his naval expedition. The*admiral had ac- JL'liaf'i. 
quired confiderable riches; but wealth he defpifed, a.c.48<. 
except as an inftrument of ambition. The fpoils 
of the conquered iflanders were profufely lavifhed 
in fhows, feftivals, dances, and theatrical enter- 
tainments, exhibited for the public amufement. 
His generous manners and flowing affability were 
contrafted with the ftern dignity of his rival ; and 
the fefult of the comparifon* added great force t6 
his infmuation , that , fince his own neceffary ab- 
fcnce in the fervicc of the republic , Ariftides had 
acquired a degree of influence inconfiftent with the 
conftitution, and, by arrogating to himfelf an uni- 
verfal and unexampled jurifdidion in the ftate, 
had eftabliChed a filent tyranny , without pomp or 
guards, over the minds of his fellow - citizens. 
Ariftides, trufting to the innocence and integrity' 
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of his own heart , difdained to employ any un- 
worthy means , either for gaining the favor , or 
for averting the refcntment , of the multitude. 
The conteft, therefore ,. ended in his banifhment 
ipT ten years, by a law entitled the Oftracifm* 
(from the name of the materials ** on which the 
votes were marked ), by which the majority of the 
>^thenian aflembly might expel any citizen , how- 
ever inofFenfive or meritorious had been his paft 
condudl, who, by his prefent power and greatnefs, 
feemed capable of difturbing the equality oi re- 
publican government. This fingular infldtution, 
which had been eftabliflied foon after the Athenians 
had delivered thcrafelves from the tyranny of Hip- 
pias, the fon of Pififtratus, was evidently intended 
to prevent any^Dcrfon in future fro A attaining the 
fame unlawful authority. At Athens, even virtue 
was I profcribed , when it feemed to endanger the 
public freedom ; and only four years after the 
battle of Marathon , in which he had difplayed 
equal valor and wifdom , Ariftides , the jufteft 
and moft refpedtable of the Greeks , became the 
vidlim of popular jealoufy *^; an example of cruej 
rigor , which will for ever brand the fpirit of de- 
mocratical policy. 

The baniflimcnt of Ariftides expofed the Athe- 
nians ftill more than formerly to the danger which 
they hoped to avoid by this fevere meafure. The 
removal of fuch a formidable opponent enabled 
Themiftocles to govern without control. Army, 
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navy, and revenue, all -were fubmitted to his in- c H A P. 
fpcdion. It happened, indeed, moft fortunately ix. 
for the feme of this great man , as well as for the 
liberty of Athens, that his adive ambition was 
caUed to the glorious talk of fubduing the enemies 
of his country. The fmaller iflands in the^ ^gean 
were already reduced to obedience, but the pof- 
feflion of therti was uncertain while the fleet of 
^gina covered the fea, and bid defiance to that 
of the Athenians. This fmall ifland , or rather 
this rock, inhabited time immemorial by merchants 
and pirates, and fituate in the Saronic Gulph, 
which divides the territories of Attica from the 
northern fhores of Peloponnefus, was a formidable 
enemy to the republic ; the jpaloufy of commerce 
arid navaJ power embittered their mutual hoftility ; 
and as the inhabitants of iEgina, who were go*' 
verned by a few leading men, had entered into an 
alliance with the Perfians , there was every circum- 
ftarice united which could provoke, to the utmoft, 
Ihe hatred and refentment of the Athenians. 

A motive lefs powerful than the excefs of repub- who ^er- 
lican antipathy could not probably have prevailed ^^henyn* 
ori them to embrace the meafure which they now to aug- 
adopted by the advice of Themiftoclcs. There »ncnt thei^ 
was a confiderable revenue arifing from the filver- 
xnines of Mount Laurium, which had been hitherto 
employed in relieving the private wants of thQ 
citizens , or diffipated in their public amufements. 
This annual income Themiftocles perfuaded them 
to deftine to the ufeful purpofe of building fhips of 
wiir, by which they might feize or deftroy die fleet 
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CHAP, of iEgina. The propofal was approved ; an hlini 
IX, dred gallies were equipped ; the naval ftrengtb of 
They de- JEgina was broken, and fuccefs animated the Athe- 
iieets of nians to afpire at obtaining the unrivalled etnpird 
JEgina of tht fea. Corcyra formed the only remaining 
cy«u^°'' obftack to their ambition. This ifland which , 
tinder the name of Phceacia , is celebrated by Ho^ • 
iner for ks amazing riches Bnd fertility, had beeil 
ftill further improved by a colony of Cofinthianis. 
It extends an' hundred miles along the wefterij 
fliores ofEpirus; and the natural abundance of its 
produdlions, the convenieince of its harbours , and 
the adventurous fpirit of its new inhabitants , gave 
them an indifputed advantage over their neigh* 
bours , in navigation and commerce. They be* 
came fucceffively the rivals, the enemies, and the 
fuperiors of Corinth , their mother - country ; and 
tlieir fuccefsful cruifers infefted the coafts, and dit 
turbed the communication of the iflands and con- 
tinent of Greece. It belonged to Athens, who had 
fo lately puniQied the perfidy of iEgina, to chaftifife 
the infolence of the Corcyreans. The naval de- 
predations of thefe iflanders made them be regarded 
as common enemies; and Thcmiftocles **, when, 
by feizing part of their fleet, he broke the fmews of 
their power, not only gratified the ambition of hi« 
republic , but performed a fignal fervice to the 
whole Grecian confederacy. 
Strength Vidorious by fea and land againft Greeks and 

of Ad^nt. Barbarians , Athens might now feem entitled to 

^' Plutarcb. in Themift. T]iucy(lid.'']ib. i. Corn. Nepos'^ U 
Themili.' ' 
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^njoy the fruits of a gforiou* tecutity. It wa* ge* c(*rf a-p? 
nerally believed in Greece , that thfe late difaftc* 
bi the Perflails ^^ould deter them from inv^ding-i 
a fecond ^me, the coafts of Europe. But Tbei 
hiiftocle^, ^ho, in the words of a mofl acconi* 
plifhed hiftorian ** ^ was no Icfs fagaciolJ^ in fore^ 
feeing the future, than flcilful in managing th* 
prefent , regarded the battle of Mamhon, not ai 
the end of the war , but as the prelude to nt^^ and 
more glorious combats. He continually" ejcfioi?ted 
his fellow- citizens to keep themfelve* in readineft 
for adlion; above all, to hicreafe, With unrcrait* 
ting afliduity , the ftrength of their fleet ; ind , id 
bonfcquence of this judicious advice,' the* Athe* 
'nians were enabled to oppofe the immenfe arm^- 
iuents of Xeifxes , of which the moft Tormrdable 
tidings faort arrived from every quarter, with twxs 
hundred gallies , of a fuperior fi^e and cdrtftruc^ 
tioii to any hitherto known in Greece ^. ' .' 
This ffeet proved the fafety of Greece » and 
prevented a coimtry , from which the kn^jfwfedge 
of hws, learning, and civility was deftined to fJoM^ 
over Europe, from becotriing a province of ^ the 
Perfiart empire, and being cobfountfcd ^ith the 
inafs of barbarous nations. While the Athenian^ 
were led, by the circnfmftances which we havfe 
Tcndeavoured to explain , to prepare £his*t>fefril 
fcngine of defence, the other Grecian ftates aflS^rdl, 
in their unimportant tranfadlions, few materials foi* 
kiftory ^'* The Spartans had long preferved art 

*» Thucydides* ibid. '** Plato ^ dc Lcj. IHii* 
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C H A p. unrivalled afcendant in Peloponnefus ; and theii^ 
IX. pre-eminence was ftill farther confirmed by the 
itnequal and unfortunate oppofition of the Ar- 
givcs. Many bloody and defpcrate engagements 
"^ had been fought between thefe warlike and high** 
fpirited rivals: but, before the Perfian invafion, 
the ftrength of Argos was much exhaufted by re* 
peated defeats , particularly by the deftrudive 
battle of Thyraea, in which flie loft fix thoufand 
of her braveft citizens. The Spartans alfo carried 
on pccafional hoftilities ^gainft the Corinthians and 
Achseans, the inhabitants of Ells and Arcadia ; and 
thefe feveral republics frequently decided their pre- 
tenfK)ns in the field; but neither their contefts 
with each other, nor their wars with Sparta, were 
attended with any confiderable or permanent ef- 
U6k$. Their perpetual hoftilities with foreign ftates 
ought to have given internal quiet to the Spartans ; 
yet the jealoufy of power, or the oppofition of 
charader, occafioned incurable diffenfion between 
the two firft magiftrates of the republic, Cleomencs 
and Demeratus. By the intrigues of the former, 
liis rival was unjuftly depofed from the royal dig- 
nity. I^eotychides , his kipfman and fucceiTor in 
the throne, infulted his misfortunes ; and Dema- 
ratusy unable to endure contempt in a country 
where he had enjoyed a crown , fought for that 
protedion which was denied him in Greece, from 
the power and refentment of Perfia. Cleomcnes 
foon afterwards died by his own hand, after vainly 
ftruggling againft the ftings of remorfe , >vhich 
perfecuted his ungenerous treatment of a worthy 
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eblleague **. He was fuCcceded by the heroic ^ ^ A P* 
Leonidas , "whofe death ( as fhall b^ related ) at ■ 
Thermopylae 5 was ftill more illuftrious and happy 
than that of CJeomenes was wretched and in&mousi 
During the domeftic diAuifbances of Sparta, the 
other ftates of Peloponnefus enjoyed a relaxatioa 
from the toils of war. The Arcadians and Argives 
tended their flocks, and cultivated their foil. Elif 
Was contented with the fuperintenderice of the 
Olympic games; The Corinthians increafed and 
abufed the wealth which they had already ac(}ifired 
by their fortunate fituation between two feasj and 
by long continuing the centre of the internal com^ . . 
merce of Greece. Of the republics beyond the '" * 

ifthmus, the Phocians wiflied to enjoy, in tran-* 
quiJJity, the fpiendor and riches which their whole 
territory derived from the celebrated ttmplc of 
Delphi. They were frequently difturbed, however^ 
fcy invafions from Theflaly ; the tinhabitaofs of . 
which , though numerous and warlike ^ yet jb^ing 
fituated at the extremity of Greece, ftill contintjted^ 
. like the Etolians, barbarous, and uncultivated '^ 
The Thebans maintained and extended their uiurp^^ 
tions ovet the fmaller cities of Boeotia^ and r^ 
joiced thaJt the ambition of the Athenians, divp£tcd 
to the command of the fea and the conqUeft of 
diftant iflarids, prevented that afpiring people feo^ 
giving the fame minute attention as uiual t^ ,thc 
affaifs of the- continent. The other repuWks ^^re of th« «a. 
incpniiderable, aiiid pommonly follow^ t^^^qr^ia^ Jo»i«>- 
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d H A P. of tbeir more poAverful neighbours. The AHatid 

j^' colonies %vere reduced under the Perfian yoke ; 

the Greek eftablifhments in Thrace and Macedon 

paid tribute to Xerxes; but the African Greeks 

feraVtJy noaintained their independence ; and 

tftie flou^iftiing fettlemcnts in Italy and Sicil/ 

^ere now ading a part which wift be explained 

llercafter, and which rivalled, perhaps furpaffed, 

«hef glory of Athens and Sparta in the Perfian 

war **. 

The prcpt. Meanwhile the redudion of revolted provinces 

Xwxes fL ^^^ given employment and luftrc to the Perfian 

iflvadiiig afms. Nine years after the battle of Marathon 4 

Oreece. ^^ jjj ^j^ fourth year of his reign , Xerxes found 

ivxiv. 4. bin^lf uncontrolled mafter of the Eaft, and ,in 

A. C. 481. |)o(reflion of fuch a fleet and army as flattered 

liiov with the hopes* of univerfal empire. The 

three laft years of Darius were fpent in preparing 

lor the Gredan expedition. Xerxes, who fuc* 

teeded to his fceptre and to his revenge, dedicated 

four years more to the fame hoftile purpofe. 

Amidft his various wars and pleafures , he took 

rare that the artifans of Egypt and Phcenicia , as 

well as of all the maritime provinces of Lower 

Alia, fliould labor, with unremitting <li|igence » 

in fitting out an armament adequate to tVe extent 

aft IS- ambition. Twelve hundred fhips of war; 

ttnd ^ree thoufarid (hijps of burthen, wer* at length 

. ; ' fdiiefy ^6 receive his commands. The fbrtner w«re 

^ • «jf^ii larger fizc and firmer conftruftion than any 

»* biodot. 1. Id. V xvL ft xfii. ^ ^ " 
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hitherto feen in the ancient world : they carried on C H l- tw 
board, at a medium ^ two hundred feamen* and |X« 
thirty Perfians who ferved as marines. The (hip$ 
of burthen contained, in general, eighty men, 
fewer being found incapable of rowing them. The 
yrhole amounted to four thoufand two hundred 
Slips, and about five hundred thoufand men, who 
were ordered to rendez-vous in the moft fecure roads^ 
an4 harbours of Ionia. We are not exadlly in- 
armed of the number of the land-forces , which 
were aflembled at Sufa. It is certain, however,, 
that they were extremely numerous , and it is pro- 
bable that they would continually increafe on the 
iparch from Sufa to Sardis, by the confluence of 
many tributary. nations, to the imperial flandard of 
Xerxes. 

When the army had attained its perfed comple- Tbeir 
men^, we are told that it confifted of feventeen ™*^°*' 
hundred thoufand infantry, and four hundred thou- 
fand cavalry; which, joined to the fleet above* 
mentioned, made the whole forces amount to near 
two millions of fighting men. An in^menfe crowd, 
of women and eunuchs followed the camp of an* 
e£feminate people. Thefe inftrumcnts of pleafure 
and luxury , together with the flaves neceffary in 
tranfporting the baggage and provifions , equalled, 
perhaps exceeded " , the number of the foldiers ; fo 

'^ A military friend has fiivored me with the actual return of as 
imy ftrving under British officers in the Eaft : 



Officers and troops, • ^,727 

Servants and followers, - I9«779 
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that according to the univerfal teftimony of kn-r 
cient hiftorians , the army of Xerxes appears the 
greateft that was ever colleded '*. 
. But many circuroftances ferve to prove' that' its 
ftrength by no means corrcfponded to its mag- 
nitude. The various nations which compofed it, 
■were not divided into regular bodies, properly 
difciplincd and officered. Their muifter-roll was 
taken in a manner that is remarkable for its fim- 
plicity. Ten thoufand men were feparated from 
the reft, formed into a compad body, and fur- 
rounded by a palifade. The whole army pafled 
fuGceffively into this enclofure, and 'were thus num- 
bered , like cattle, without the formality of placing 
them in ranks , or of calling their names. 

Xerxes having wintered at Sardis , fent ambafr 
fadprs early, in the fpring to demand earth and 
water , as a mark of fubmiffion , from the feveral 
Grecian republics. With regard to Athens and 
Sparta, he thought it unneceflary to obferve this 
ceremony, as they had treated, with the moft in- 
human cruelty, and in diredl contradidlion to their 
own laws of war , the meffengers intruftcd with a 
fimilar cpmmiffion by .his father Darius. The 



,v ^'^ Herodot. 1. vii. c. Ixi^xix. et feq. entets into a circnmftaatial 
detail of tb» Pfrflan force^. I{i$ accovnt is confirnied , with lets 
difference than ufual in fuch cafes , by Lyfi'is Drat. Funehi Ifocrat. 
Panegyr. Diodor. 1. xi. p. 344* He repeatedly exprefles hif aflo- 
nishment at the immenfity of the Barbarian hofts. He appears fully 
fenfihle of the difficulties with which they had to ft^uggle * in ordee 
to procure provifions. His account of the Grecian fleet and army it 
acknowledged to be faithCul an4 exact in the higheft 4^^ree ; ctrcun^- 
itances ^hicl| ^11 flrongly confirm (he credibility of his evidence. 
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flow inarch of his immcnfe army, and, {till more, c H a P# 
its tedious tranfportation acrofs the feas which ix. 
feparate Europe from Afia, ill fuited the rapid 
violence of his revenge. Xerxes therefore ordered 
a bridge of boats to be raifed on the Hellefpont, 
which , in the narroweft part , is only feven ftadia 
or feven eighths of a mile in breadth. Here the 
bridge was formed with great labor; but whether 
owing to the awkwardncfs of its conftrudlion , or to . 
the violence of a fucceeding tempeft, it was no 
fooner built than deftroyed. The great king or- 
dered the directors of the work to be beheaded ; 
and , proud of his tyrannic power over feeble man, 
^lifplayed an impotent rage againft the elements* 
In all the madnefs of de/pocifm he commanded the 
HelJelpont to be punifhcd with three hundred 
ftripes , and a pair of fetters to be dropped into the 
fea , adding thefe frantic and ridiculous expreflions : 
** It is thus , thou fait and bitter water, that thy 
matter punifhes thy uiiprovoked injury , and he is 
determined to pafs thy treacherous flreams not- 
withftanding all the infplence of thy malice '^ *' 
After this abfurd ceremony, a new bridge was 
made of a double range of veffels , fixed by ftrong 
.anchors on both fides, and joined together by 
cables of hemp and reed, fattened to immenfe 
beams driven into the oppofite fliores. The deck? 
.of the veffels , which exceeded fix hundred in num* 
ber,\vere ftrewed with trunks of trees and earth, 
and Aeir furface was ftill further fmoothed by a 

^' Herodot. vU. 3Y. 
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en 4 ?♦ covering of planlcs. The fides were then railed 
JX. with >yicker work, to prevent the fear and im- 
patience of the borfes ; and upon this Angular edi- 
fice the main ftrength of the army paffed in fevea 
days and nights , from the Afiatic city of Abydos 
to Nthat of Seftus in Europe ". 
Cuts 9, Bq^ before this general tranfportation < a confi;- 

th^o^ugh derable part of the forces had been already fent to 
theifthmus the ,coaft of Macedonia, in order to dig acrofs the 
of Sana, ifthmug which joius to that coaft the high pro- 
montory of Athos. The difafter which befel the 
fleet commanded by Mardonius, in doubling the 
cape of this celebrated peninfula, was ftill prefeat 
to the mind of Xerxes. The neck of land, only 
a mile and a half in breadth , was adorned by the 
Grecian city of Sana ; and the prorbontory being 
rich and fertile, was well inhabited by both Greeks 
and Barbarians. Th^ cutting of this narrow 
ifthmus , by a canal of fufficient width to^ allow 
two gallies to fail abreaft , was a matter not beyon^ 
the power of a potentate who commanded the la- 
bor of fo many myriads **5 but it is obferved by 

** Herodot. !. vii. c. Ivf. 

'^ Herodot. I. vii. c. xxi. et feq. et Diodor^ 1. x!* c. ii. It is 
difficult to fay, whether we ouf^ht mod to condemn ttie fwelliag 
exaggeration with which Lylias , Ifocrates, and other writers, fpeak of 
there operations of Xerxes , which they call , " navigating the landt 
and walking the fea, ** or the impudent incredulity of Juvenal: 
— — creditiir olim 
Velificatus Athos, er quidquid Graecia mendai( 
iiudet in hiftoril ; conftratum claflibus iifdend 
, ' Stippofitumque rotis folidum mare. -. — — . . * 

IflTothing is better fitted to perpetuate error thait the fmart fentence of 
« fatiriil. A line of the rame Juvenal has branded Citero as a bad 
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Herodotus , to have been a work of more oftenta- C H A P. 
tion than utility , as the veffels might , according to ^^ 
the cuftom of the age , have been coqveyed over 
land with greater expedition, and with lefs trouble 
and expeiife. The eaftern workmen were in ge; 
neral fo extremely unacquainted with operations 
of this kind , that they made the opening at the 
furface of the ground of the fame breadth with that 
neceflary at the bottom of the channel. In order 
to excite their diligence by national emulation, a 
particular portion of the ground was afligned to 
each diftindion of people engaged in this under- 
taking. The Phcenicians alone, by giving a pro* 
per width at the top , avoided the inconvenience of 
fubmitting to a double labor. In performing 
this, and every other talk, the foldiws of Xerxc$ 
-were kept to their work by ftripes and blows ; a 
circumftance which gives us ^s me|ft an opinion 
of their fpirit and adivity , as all that has been al- 
ready related, gives us of their ikill and dif 
cipline* 

The Perfian forces were now fafely coitduded '^«"w ". 
int^ Europe ; and the chief obftacle to the eafy forces near 
navigation of their fleet along the coafts of Thrace , Dorircm. 
Macedon, and Theffaly , to the centre of the Grecian 

poet » thoush that univer(al literary genius left admirable verfet 
behind him , which have been tranfmitted to modern timet. The 
diggfng of the oan^ of Athos h'fiipported by the uniform teftimony 
of all antiquity , and might be credited on the fiagle evidence of 
Thucydides ( I. iv. c. cix. ) , the moll faithful « accurate , and im- 
partial "of aH hiftorians , ancient or modern ; and who faimfelf Uvea 
long in the neighbourhood of Athos , where he had an eftate, and 
was direQor of the AthenfaYi mines in . Thrace ; as will Appear 
hereafter. 
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CHAP, ftates , was removed by the dividing of mount 
IX. Athos. Through the fertile plains of Leffer Afia 
the wJiole army had kept in a body ; but the diffi- 
culty of fupplics obliged them to feparatc into 
three' divifions in their march through the lefs cul- 
tivated countries of Europe. Before this feparation 
took place, the whole fleet and army were 
reviewed by Xerxes, near Dorifcus, a city of 
* Thrace , at the mouth of the river Hebrus. Such 
an immenfe coUedion of men afTembled in arms, 
and attended with every circumftance of martial 
magnificence , gave an opportunity for feeing, or 
at leaft for fuppofmg , many afifeding fcenes. The 
ambition of the great king had torn him from his 
palace of Sufa , but it could not tear him from the 
objeds of his afifedion , and the minifters of his 
pleafure. He jgas followed by his women, and by 
his flatterers^, and all the effeminate pride of a 
court was blended with the pomp of war. While 
the great body of the army lay every night in the 
open air , Xerxes and his attendants were provided 
with magnificent tents. The fplendor of his 
chariots, the mettle of his horfes, which far<ex- 
celled the fwifteft racers of Theffaly, the unex;* 
ampled number of his troops , and above all , the 
His fpien- bravery of the immortal band , a body of ten thou- 
fand Perfian cavalry , fo named becaufe their num<^ 
ber was conftantly maintained from the flower of 
the whole army , feemed fufficient , to the admiring 
crowd , to raife the glory of their fovereign abov<? 

^« Flato de .Legibnt, 1. iii. p. 53^* 
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the condition of humanity ; efpecially fmce , among 
fo many thoufands of men as paffed in review , none 
could be compared to Xerxes in ftrength , in beauty, 
or in ftature *'. 

'• But amidft this fpJendor of external greatnefs, 
Xetxes felt himfelf unhappy. Having afcended 
an eminence to view his camp and fleet , his pride 
-was humbled with the refledion, that no. one of 
all the innumerable hoft could furvive an hundred 
years. The haughty monarch of Afia was melted 
into tears. The converiation of his kinfman i^nd 
counfellor , Artabanus , was ill calculated to con- 
fole his melancholy. That refpedable old mauf 
Avhofe wifdom had often moderated the youthful 
ardor of Xerxes , and who had been as afliduous 
to prevent, as Mardonius had been to promote 9 
the Grecian war, took notice that the mifery of 
human life was an objed far more lamentable 
than its fliortnefs. *' In 'Ihc narrow fpace allotted 
them , has not every' one of thefe in our prefence, 
and indeed the whole human race, often wifhed 
rather to die than to live ? ' The tumult of 
paflions difturbs the beft of our days; difeafes 
and weaknefs accompany old age, and death, fo 
vainly dreaded , is the fure and hofpitable refuge 
of wretched mortals. ". 

Xerxes was not of a difpofition fteadily to con- 
template the didates of experience and the 
maxims of philo/bphy. He endeavoured to divert 
ithofe gloomy refledions which be coujd-not 

*^ Hcrodot. I. vii. c. clKxxiv. 
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C tt A p. rcroeve , by amufing bis fancy with horfc-races^ 
IX. mock-batUes , and other favorite entertainments. 
In the intervals of thefe diverfions, he fometimes 
converfed with Dcmaratus , the banifhcd king of 
Sparta, who, as we have already mentioned, had 
' fought refuge in the Perfian court , from the per- 
fecution of his countrymen. A memorable inter* 
view between them is defcribed by Herodotus. 
The Perfian , difplaying oftcntatioufly th^ magni* 
tudc of his power, afked the royal fugitive, Whe- 
ther he fufpeded the Greeks would yet venture to 
take the field , in order to oppofe the progrefs of 
his arms ? Demaratus replied , that if he might 
fpeak without giving ofifence , he was of opinion 
that the Perfians would meet with a very vigorous 
refiftance, " Greec^e had been trained in the 
fevere, but ufefiil fchool ofneccflity; poverty wan 
her nurfe and her mother ; (he had acquired pa- 
tience and valor by the early application of dif- 
cipline ; and ihe was habituated to the pradice of 
virtue by the watchful attention of the law. All 
the Greeks were warlike , but the Spartans were 
peculiarly braVe, It was unneceffary to afk their 
number , for if they exceeded not a thoufand men, 
they would defend their country and their freedom 
againft the affembled myriads of Afia **." > 

Xerxes was rather amufed than inftruded by 
this difcourfe. His hopes of fuccefs feemed built 
nimr'ote. oti too folid principles to be (haken by the opinion 
ciaa com- Qf ^ prejudiced Grfeck. Every day meflengers 
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** Herodot. 1. viirC. eii. etfef. 
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arrived with the fubmiflion of new nations. The 
inhabitants of the rocky country of Doris , many 
tribes of Theffaly, the mountaineers of Pindus, 
Gfla, Pelion, and Olympus, which like a lofty 
rampart furround that country, oflFer'ed the ufual 
prcfent of earth and water, as the fymbol of fur- 
rendering their territories to a power which it fcem- 
ed vain to refift. Thefe diftrids formed only the 
iforthern frontier of Greece. But what gave pe- 
culiar pleafure to Xerxes, the Thebans who inha- 
bited the central parts , and all the cities of Bceo* 
tia , except Thefpi^e and Flatsea , privately fent 
ambafTadors to teftify their good-will to his caufe , 
and to requeft the honor of his friendlhip. 

Meanwhile thofie Grecians, who, unmoved by 
the terrors of invafion , obeyed the voice of liberty 
and their country , had fent deputies to the ifth- 
mus of Corinth, to deliberate about the commoif 
ihtereft. They confifted of reprefentatives from 
tli€ feveral ftates of Peloponnefus, and from the 
moft confiderable republics beyond that peninfula. 
By common confent , they fufpended their do- 
medic animofities, recalled their fugitives, confulte<f 
their oracles , and difpatched ambaffadors , in the 
Bame of united Greece, to demand affiftance fron* 
the iflands of Crete, Cyprus, and Corcyra , as well 
as from the Grecian colonies on the coafts of Italy 
and Sicily. All their meafures were carried oa 
with great appearance of urianimity and concord. 
Even the Thebans , careful to conceal their trea*^ 
chery. , had fent reprefentatives to the commons 
counciL The general danger feemed to unite and 
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CHAP, men were embarked under the command of The- 

IX. riiiftocles , with orders to fail through the narrow 

Euripus, to land in the harbours of Temp^, and 

to remain there in order to guard that important 

pafs. ^ 

but Toon ' They had not continued in thofe parts many 

abandon, days , when a meffenger arrived from Alexander^ 

* fon of Amyntas , tributary prince of Macedonia, 

adyifmg them to depart from that poft , unlefs 

they meant to be trodden under foot by the Per- 

fian cavalry. It is not probable , however , that 

this menace could have changed their refolution. 

But they had already learned that there was an- 

'other paffage into Theffaly , through the territory 

of the Peraebians , near the city Gonnus in Upper 

Macedonia. Their army was infufficient to guard 

Doth ; and the defending of one only , could not be 

of elTential advantage to themfelves , to thcTheffa* 

lians , or to the common caufe. 

The dan- Meantime , the dangers which thickened over 

gcrs which their refpedive republics, rendered it neceffary to 

Grlcce"bc- ^^turn fouthward. Their diftant colonies , particu- 

come more Jarly thofe of Sicily , which were the moft numerous 

a^raUtm- ^"^ powerful , could not afford them any affiftance, 

ing. Ibeing thcmfelves threatened with a formidable iii- 

yafion from the Carthaginians , the caufe and cod- 

Tcquences of which we (hall have occafion fully to 

explain. The oracles were doubtful, or terrifying. 

To the Spartans they announced , as the only 

means of fafety , the voluntary death of a king of 

the race of Hercules. The Athenians were, coni- 

manded to (eek nefuge' within their wooden t<rall». 

The 
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The tefponfes given id the other dates arc not c fl 1 P« 
particularly recorded ; but it appears in general^ ix% 
that all were dark, ambiguous, or frightful. The 
Grecian army returned therefore to their Ibips, 
repaired the Euripus , and arrived m (afety at Co* 
rinth ; while the Theflalians , thus abandoned by 
their allies , reludantly fubmitted to the common 
enemy. 

The terror infpired by the critical fituation of The Ore* 
affairs, rendered the prefencc of the leaders necef* !^'*" f"* , 
fary m their rcfpedlive communities. Themiito* umtfifua» 
eles found the Athenians divided about the mean^* 
ing of the oracle , the greater part alTerting , that 
by wooden walls was un^rftood the enck>fui)e of 
the citadel, which had beenformerly furrounded 
by a palifade. Others" gave the words a different 
conftrudion , and each according to his f^rs or his 
intereft ; but Tbemiftocles alTerted that all of them 
bad miftaken the advice of the god , who defired 
them to truft for fafety to their fleet This opi- 
nion, fupported by all the force of his eloquence, 
and the weight of his authority , at^length jirevaiied 
in theaffembly , although Epicides, a demagogue 
of grfat influence among the lower ranks of peo- 
ple , oppofed it with the utmoft vehemence; and 
ieizing this opportunity to traduce the charac- 
ter of Themiftocles , infifted that he himfelf fliould 
. be appointed general in his roons. But the pru- 
dent Athenian knew the weaknefe of his adverfary; 
his -great paflion was avarice; and a feafonable 
bribe immediately filenced his clamorous oppo- 
fition. The Athenian gallics ^vere fitted ,out with 
VoL.U. E 
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CHAP, colonies in Thrace , as well as the cities of 
15c. Torona, Olynthus, Potidaea, and other places of 
fraaller note on the coaft of Macedonia. The 
^vhole fleet anchored , iftcr performing the mofl 
tedious and d^nfeerous part of the voyage , near 
the entrance of tRe rivers Axius and Lydius, which 
fiow into the Thermaic gulph; and, after quitting 
thefe harbours , fpent eleven days in failing eighty 
tniles , along a fmooth unbroken coaft , from the 
horthern extremity of this gulph 4iu the general 
rendezvous near Cape Sepias* 
•fhejf The fleetwas commanded by Achacmines and Are- 

array abigne^ fons of Darius. Xerxes, in perfon, headed 

th^pili'ns*^ his army, which made a confiderable halt during the 
of Tra- hiarch at the Macedonian to^ns of Therma and Pel- 
*^'** ' la, and encamped in the Thracian plains on each fide 
of the above-mentioned rivers Axius and Lydius. 
From hepcc they proceeded in three bodies; the 
divifion neareft the fliore was commanded by Mar- 
donius and Mafiftes. Sergis, an experienced ge- 
neral, conduced the march through the higher 
parts of the country; and the great king, accom- 
jpanied by Smerdones and Megabyzus, who occa-^ 
fionally relieved him from the trouble of command, 
chofe the middle paffage as the fafeft, the moft 
fconvehient, and the moft entertaining; JFor hitherto 
^he Perfian expedition was rather a journey of 
pleafure, than an undertaking of fatigue or danger* 
Xerxes examined at leifure fuch objedis of nature 
or art as .appeared moft intereftiog and curious. 
His fancy was amufed , as he pafied the various 
fcenes.of fupcr^lition , Avith the legendary tale$ 
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carefully rcbfeed by his condudors. He viewed, with 
pleafure, tife wide plains of Theffaly , which bore 
indubitable marks of being ^nce an extenfive lake; 
and conterpplated , with wonder, the lofty moun- 
tains which feparated that country from the reft of 
Greece, and «which evidently appear to be rent 
afuuder, and to have receivtd their prefent form« 
from the tcr^-ible operation of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. After fully fatisfying his curiofuy , he 
joined , with the divifion morp immediately under 
his command, the remainder of the army, affem^ 
bled and encamped on the wide plains of Trachis, 
about forty miles in circumference , ftretching 
along the Ihor^ of Theffaly, o^pofitc to the ftadoii 
of the Perfian fleet, and adjacent to the Straits of 
Tbermopylse *^ -^. ''- 

For more than twelve months, Xerxes had ncvc^r 
feen the face of an enenay. He had traverfed, 
without refiftance, the wide regions of Afia, and 
the countries which in ancient times were deemed 
raoft warlike in Europe. All the territories* be* 
yond Trachis acknowledged his power; and tho 
diftrids pf Greece , which ftill prefented a fcene of 
adion to his invincible arms , were lefs extenfjv^ 
than the roeaneft of his provinces. Yet it is pro- 
bable that he heard, not without emotion^ thataci 
army of Greeks , headed by the Spartan king , had 
taken poft at Thermopylae, in order to difputc hia 
paffage. What he had been told by Demaratu^ 
concerning the charader and* principles of tbait 

^^ Hero49t. Dipdor. P|)itafclt il^<U * ^ 
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K k vt. heroic people, he might now,* when the danger drew 
iac. near, be the more inclined to believli, from the 
fuggeftions of his oMm memory and experience. 
In the warmth of generous indignation , the Spar^ 
tans , as we have already obferved , had put to 
tleath the Perfian heralds, fent to* demand their 
fubmilGon; but upoft coor refledibn , th^ were 
jprompted, chiefly indeed by fuperftitious motives, 
to make atonement for a violation of the facredlaw 
of nations. When ^proclamation was made in the 
affembly, ^ Who would die for Sparta?" two citir 
zens, of great rank and eminence, offered themT 
felvcs as willing facrifices for the good of the com-r 
munity. Sperthies and Bulis ( for thcfe were their 
'names ) fet out for Su(a on this fmgular errand. 
As they paffed through Leffer Alia, they were 
" entertained by Hydarnes,- the governor of that 
province, who adually accompanied Xerxes, as 
Commander of the Immortal Band, to which dig<- 
nity he had been raifed on account of his fuperior 
merit. Hydarnes , among other difcourfe with the 
Spartans , teftified his furprife , that their republic 
ibould be fo averfe to the friendfhip of the king 
his^mafter, who, he obferved, as they might leafa 
by his owji example , well underflood the value ol 

. brave ri^en. That if they complied with the de-: 
fires pf Xerxes , he woib^ld appoint them goveriior$ 
over; the other cities pf Greece. The Spartans 
coolly replied, ^' That he talked of a matter of 
which he was not a competent judge. With the 

- f:ondition and rewards of fervitude Jie was indeed 
(^ffidentfy acquainted ; but as to the enjoyments 
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of liberty, hq had never proved h<Jw fwect they CHAP* 
were; for if he had once made that experiment, BC 
he woirid advife'them to dflfend their freedom not 
only with lances, but with hatchets**." 

The fame magnanimity diftinguifbed their be* 
haviour at Sufa. The guards told them , that , 
when admitted into the pfefenee of Xerxes , they 
mud obferve the ufual ceremony of proflrating 
thcmfelves on the ground. But the Spartans de- 
clared, ^'That no degree of violence could make 
them fubmit to fuch mean adulation: That they 
Tvere not accuftomed to adore a man , and came 
not thither for fuch ao impious purpofe. " They 
approached Xerxes, therefore, in an eredl pofture^ 
;^nd tpld him with firmnefs, they were fent to iiibr 
mit to any puniihment which he might think pro* 
per to infliift on them , ' as an atonement for tha 
death of his heralds. Xerxes admiring their vir- 
tue, replied, " That he certainly (hould not repeat 
the error of the Greeks, nor, by facrificing indivit 
duals , deliver the ftate from the guilt of murder 
and inipiety. " The Spai;t?ns having received this 
anfwer, returned home, perfuacled that they had 
done their duty in oflfering private fatisfadion ; 
which, though not accepted, ought fufficiently to 
atone for the public crime *'. 

The example of thefe diftin^guifhed patriots pro-i "* ^«"^ 
bably gave Xerxes a very favorable idea. of the ^^trejf/'* * 
general character of theircommunity. As he had withth^m. 
i^ot ^r^y particular quarrel with the Spartans, whofe 

^* Herodot. 1. vH. c. cxKxv. ♦^ Id^cm, 1. vji. c. cx^iv. et Csq,, 
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c K A p« Oppofition, though it could not prevent, would 
W* certainly retard, his intended punifhraent of Athens, 
Jic fent meffcngers to defire them to lay down their 
arms ; to which they replied , ^^ Let him come , 
and take them. " The meflengers then offered 
them lands, on condition of their becoming allies 
to the great king; but they anfwercd, ^* That it 
was the cuftom of their republic to conquer lands 
by valor, not to acquire them by treachery. " 
Magnanu Except making thcfe fmart replies, they took nol 
rpartwiV*** ^^^ fmalleft notice of the Perfians ; but continued to 
employ themfelves as before their arrival, contending 
in the gymnaftic exercifes, entertaining themfelves 
with mufic and converfation, or adjufting their long 
hair to appear more terrible to their enemies^ 
The meffengers of Xerxes , equally aftonifhed at 
Vhat they faw and heard, returned to the Perfian 
camp, and defcribed the unexpedcd event of their 
commiiGon, as well as the extraordinarybehaviour 
of the Spartans ; of which Xerxes defired an explana^ 
tion from their countryman Demaratus **. The latter 
declared in general, that their whole carriage and de- 
meanour announced a determined refolution to fighfe 
to the laft extremity; but he found it difficult to 
make the Perfian conceive the motives of men, 
who fought, at the certain price of their own lives, 
to purchafe immortal renown for their country. — 
• That a few individuals Ibould be animated, on 
fome extraordinary occafions , with this patriotic 
magnanimity, may eafily be underftood. Of this, 

^ ♦» Herodot. I. tH. c. edx. et feq. 
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hiftory in all ages fiirnifbes illuftrious examples; c H a F< 
but that a >vhole nation fliould be habitually im- 
preffed with the feme generofity of charader, can- 
not readily be believed, without refledling on the 
inftitutions and manners of the Spartans. The 
laws of that celebrated people prohibiting, as it 
has been already obferved ** , the iqtroduiflion of 
wealth and luxury, and rigidly confining each in- 
dividual to the rank in whicli he was born , had 
extinguifhed the great moSves of private ambition, 
and left fcarcely any other fcope to the adlive 
principles of men , but the glory of promoting the 
interefts of their republic. Their extraordinary 
military fuccefs, the natural fruit of their temperance 
^nd adivity, bad given them a permanent fenfe 
of their fuperiority in war, which it became their 
chief point of honor to maintain and to confirm*; 
and as the law which commanded them to'die, ra- 
ther than break their ranks , or abandon their pods 
in battle, was, like all the ordinances of Lycurgus, 
conceived to'be of divine authority, the influence 
of fuperftition happily confpired with the ardor 
of patriotifm and the enthufiafm of valor, in pre- 
paring them to meet certain death *in the fervicc 
of the public, 

Xerxes could not be made to enter into thefe 
motives, of to believe, as Herodotus obferves with 
inimitable fimplicity , ^' that the Grecians were 
come to Thermopylae only as men dcfirous to die, 
^nd. to deftroy as many of their enemies as they 
i:ould , though nothing was more true. '! • He 

-♦• S«e Tol. i. p. 133.- 
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.9 H A p. therefore waited four days , continually fexpeding 
m^ they would either retreat into their own country, 
or furrender their arms i agreeably to his meffage. 
But as they ftill continued to guard the paffage, he 
afcribed this condujft to obftinacy or folly; and on 
. the fifth day determined to chaftife their infolent 
oppofition. 
6ive« or. The Medes and Ciffians, who, next to the Sacac 
tack them'^"^ Perftans, formed the braveft part of his army, 
mod their wcro Commanded to attack thefe obftinatc Greeks, 
*a°w.^ i(dd to bring them alive into bis prefence. The 
Barbarians marched with confidence to the engage- 
ment, but were repulfed with great flaughter. The 
places of thofe who fell, were iuceffantly fupplied 
with freih troops , but they could pot make the 
^malleft imprellion on tho firm battalions of the 
Greeks ;^nd the great lofs which they fuftained in 
the attempt, proved to all, and particularly to the 
king , that he had indeed many men , but few 
foldiers. The Sacae , armed with their hatchets , 
next marched. to the attack, but without better 
fuccefe; and laft of all, the chofen band of Perfians, 
hes^ded by Hydarnes, deigned to difplay their va- 
lor in what appeared to them a very unequj^ 
conteft. But they foon changed their opinioa 
iwhen they came to ctofe with the enemy ; for, fays 
Jferodotus , their numbers werie ufekfe , as they 
fought in a narrow pafs, and their fhort- pointed 
weapons were ill calculated to contend with the 
length of the Grecian fpear. The Greeks had th^ 
advantage (^ill more in the fuperiority of their dit 
cipline ^ than in the excellence of their axmor. 
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Tired with deftroying , thty retreated in clofe or« c h a. p. 
der, and when purfued unguardedly by the Barba^^ 11^ 
rians, they faced about on a fudden, and killed an 
incredible number of the Perfians, with fcarcely 
any lofs to themfelves. Xerxes , who was feated jj.^ ^^^^ 
on an eminence to behold the battle, frequently are repel* 
ftarted in wild emotion from his throne; and, ^^^ 
fearing left he fliould be deprived of the flower of 
his army, he ordered them to be drawn off from 
the attack. But as the Grecian nunfcers were fo 
extremely inconfiderable , and as it feemed pro- 
bable that the greateft part of them muft have fuf-* 
fered much injury in thefe repeated affaults , he 
determined next day to renew the engagement. 
Next day he fought without better fuccefs ihan 
before; and after vainly endeavouring to force thQ 
pafs , both in feparate bodies , and with the col-^ 
leded vigor of their troops , the Perfians wer^ 
compelled to abandon the eriterprife, and difgr^ce- 
fully to retire to their camp. 

It was a fpeftacle which the world had nevex The 
feen before, and which it was never again to be- 
hold, the perfevering intrepidity of eight thoufan4 by ipiai- 
men refifting the impetuous fury of an armv com-. <"' 
pot^d of millions. The pertinacious valor of 
Leonidas, and of his little troop, oppofed, and[ 
^ might have long retarded, the progrefs of the Bar^ 
barians. But it was the fate of Greece, always to 
be conquered rather by the treachery of falfe 
friends, than by the force of open enemies. When 
Xerxes knew not what meafures to purfue in order 
to effed his purpofe, apd felt the inconvcnicnice of 
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c H A P. remaining long in the fame quarters with fuch aa 
IX, immcnfe number of men , a perfidious Greek, in* 
duced by the hopes of reward , offered to remove 
bis difficulties **. The bame of the traitor was 
Epialtes , and he was a native of the obfcure dif- 
trid of McbHs , which feparates the frontiers of 
Thefffaly and Phoeis. His' experience of the 
country made him acquainted with a paffage 
through the mountains of Oeta , feveral miles to 
the weft of Aat guarded by Leonidas. Over this 
^unfrequented path he undertook to condudla body 
of twenty thou&nd Perfians , \vrho might affault 
the enemy in rear , while the main body attacked 
them in front. By this means , whatever prodigies 
of ^falor the Greeks might perform , they muft be* 
finally compelled to furrender , as they would be 
cnclofed on all fides ^mong barren rocks and in* 
hbfpitable defert3. 
wtio €•»• '^^^ P'^*^ ^^ judicioufly concerted , was carried 
^ucts a into immediate execution. On the evening of the 
factaent*' ^^^^^^^ ^7 ^^^^^ Xerxes arrived at the Straits, 
over the twenty thoufand chofeh men left the Perfiancamp, 
commanded by Hydarnes , arjd conduded by Epi- 
altes. ^11 night they marched through the thick: 
foreftsof oak which abound in thofe parts; and by 
day-break they had advanced near to the top of the 
hill. But how much were they furprifed to fee the 
firft rays of the morning refledled by the glittering 
furfaces of Grecian fpears and helmets ! Hydarnes 
was afraid that this guard , which feemed at no 

*• Hcroilot. 1. vii. e. ccxii. et feq^ 
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great diftance , had been alfo compofed of Lacedae- c tf A f» 
monians ; but a nearer approach fbowed that they ix. 
confifted of a thoufand Phocians , -whom the fore- 
fight of Leonida^ had fent to defend this important 
but unknown pafs , which chance or treachery might 
difcover to the Pcrfians. The thick Ihadc of 
the trees long concealed the enemy from the 
Greeks ; at length the ruftling of the leaves , and 
the tumult occafioned by the motion of twenty 
thoufand men , difcovered the irtiminence of dan- 
ger ; the Phocians with great intrepidity flew to their 
arms , and prepared , if they fliould not conquer , 
at leaft to die gallantly. The compaA firmnefe of 
their ranks , which might' have refitted the 
regular onfet pf the enemy , expofed them to fuffet 
much from the immenfe fllower of darts which the 
Perfians poured upon them. To avoid this dai> 
ger, they too rafhiy abandoned the pafs which they 
had been fent to guard , and retired to the higheft 
part of the mountain , not doubting that the enemy, 
whofe ftrength fo much exceeded their own , would 
follow th^m thither. But in this they were difap- 
pointed ; for the Perfians prudently omitting the 
purfuit of this inconfiderable party , whom to de- 
feat they confidered as a matter of little moment, 
immediately feized the paflage, and marched down 
the mountain with the utmoft expedition , in order 
to accomplilh the defign fuggefted by Epialtes. 

Meanwhile obfcure intimations from the gods ^^*'"" ^» 
had darkly anntouriced fome dreadful calamity im- Qi^J^p, 
pending on the Greeks at Thermopylae. The 
appearance of the entrails ^ which were carefully 
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H A p. infpeded by the Augur Magiftias , threatened the 
IX. Spartans with death ; but when , or by what means , 
it did not clearly appear, until a Grecian deferter, 
a native of the city Cyme in Ionia , named Tyra- 
ftiades , arrived with information of the intended 
march of the Perfians acrofs the, mountain. Ani- 
mated by the love of his country , this generous 
fugitive had no fooner difcovered the treacherous 
defign of Epialtes , than he determined , at the rifk 
of his life , and ftill more at the rifle of being fub- 
jeded to the moft excruciating tortures , to cona* 
municate his difcovery to the Spartan king ". 
Zeal for the fafety of Gfeeqe gave fwiftnefs to his 
fteps , and he appeared in the Grecian camp a few 
hours after the Perfians, conducted by Epialtes, 
had left the plains of Trachis.* Leonidas imme- 
diately called a council of war , to deliberate upon 
the meafure^ neccflary to be taken in confequence 
of this information , equally important arid alarm- 
ing. All the confederates of Peloponnefus , except 
the Spartans , declared their opinion j that it S^as 
ileceffary to abandon a poft , which , after ttie dbuble 
attache annouriced to them fhould take place, it 
would be impoflible with any hopes of (pccefs to 
maintain. As their ej^ertions could not be of any 
avail to the public caufe ,.it was prudent to confult 
their private fafety ; and wtiile time was yet allow- 
ed them , to retire to the ifthmus of Gorinth , ^here 
joining the reft of the auxiliaries , they might be 
teady to defend the Grecian peninfula agaiuft th« 

f< Herodotff U ?H. c. cexix. et fc^* 
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fuiy of the^Babarian$. Ic belonged to LeoBidas 
to explain the fentiments of the * Spartans. .The 
other inhabitants of Peloponnefus , he obferved, 
might follow the didatesof expedience, and return 
to the iflhmus , in order to defend their refpedlive 
territories ; but glory was the only voice which thd 
Spartans had learned to obey. Placed in the firfli 
rank, by the general confent of their country , they 
would rather die than abandon that pofl; of honor i 
and they were determined , therefore , at the price 
of their lives ^ to purchafe immortal renoWn , to 
confirm the pre- eminence. of Sparta, a«nd td give 
an example of patriotifm , worthy of being admired ^ 
if it (hould not be imitated , by pofterity. 

The dread of unavoidable and immediate death 
deterred the other allies from concurring with this 
magnanimouslrefolutidn. The Thefpians alone , a- 
mounting to feven hundred mejl,declared they would 
never forfake Leonidas. They were condudled by- 
the aged wifdomof Demophilus , add the youthful 
valor of Dithyrambus. Their republic was united 
in theftrideft alliance with Sparta, by which they- 
had often been defended againft the ufurpation and 
tyi'anny of the Thebans. .Thefe circumftances 
added force to their iiatural generofity of fentiment^ 
and determined them, on this occafion, to adhere 
with fteadfaft intrepidity to the meafures of their 
Spartan allies- As the Thefpians remained at 
Thermopylae , from inclinatioii , and from principled 
of diftinguiflied bravery , the Thebans were de- 
tained by the particular defire of Leonidas , who 
^asjEiot unacquainted with the intended' treachery^ 
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e H A F« of their republia The four hundred itien whom 
IX. that perfidious community had fent to accompany 
his expedition , he regarded rather as hoftages than 
auxiliaries ; nor was he unwilling to employ their 
doubtfulfidelity in adefperatefervice* He thought 
that they might tfe compelled by force , or ftirau- 
lated by a fenfe of fliame , to encounter the fame 
dangers to which the Spartans and Thefpians vo- 
luntarily fubmitted ; and without difcovering his 
iiifpicion of their treachery ^, he had a fufficient 
pretence for retaining them , wliile he dlfmiflfed his 
allies of Peloponnefus , becaufe the Theban terri* 
lories, lying on the north -{ide of the ifthmus of 
Corinth , would lieceflarily be expofed to ^oftility 
and devaftation , whenever the Barbarians fliould 
pafs the ftraits of Thermopylae. Bcfides the Thef- 
pians ** and Thebans , the troops who remained 
^jffith Leonidas confifted of three hundre3 Spartans ^ 
all chofen men , and fathers of fons. This valiant 
band , with unanimous confent , folicited their ge-i 
lieral to dedicate to the glory of Greece , and their 
own , the important interval yet allowed them , be* 
fore they were furrounded by the Perfians. The 
ardor of Leonidas happily confpired with the 
ready zeal of the foWiers. He therjefore ^ 

'* From the narrative of Herodotus , it would feem that tlie 
Tiicfpians alone voluntarily remained with Leonidat and the Spartans. 
Tet the infcription which he cites makes the Whole number who fbusht 
' at Thermopylae amount to fonr thoufand. 

Mff <oeo-<v ^ore mis Tfty.xovtuii fMft%«vro 

Koeratet likewifc (p. 164.) fays, that fome Pcloponnefiant remainecl 
t9 fight. ^ 
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<Sm»»t«ided ihem to prepirt ih^ kft mtnl o| titm c b a ? • 
Uv^ , and to ftip likt^ men who fboultt tomoffovi ix^ . 
(Hue ill glyftum. His own example confirmed tlitt . 
propriety of the cotenmand , foi he took w abuni 
dant repj^fl: , in order to furniCh ftrength and fpirica * 
f^r ii bng wntinuai)^ of toil aqd danger. ' 

It Vra^ now the dead of night, when the Spor^ The 
tan3 , headed by Lconidas ♦ marched in a clofo ^7?,^*^ 
battalbn tow^rd^ the Perfian camp ,. Mrith rafeat-^ tbePerOat 
went heigbteocd by defpair ■*. Their fqry was 
terrible; and rendered ftill more deftpudive through 
the defeA of BarbaHao difcipline; for the Perftans 
havipg neither advanced guards , nor a watch-vrord, 
nor isonMence in eaeh other, vrere incapable of 
adopting fiich meafurei ht defence as tile fuddett 
emergency required. Many fell by the Greciai)t * 
fpear ^ but much greater multitudes by the miftaken 
mgc of their own troops, by vrhom , in the midtk 
of this blind confuftoa , they could not be didivir 
guiflied from enemies. The Greeks, \yearied with 
flaughter^ penetrated to the royal pavilion ; but^' 
there the firft alarm of noi& had been readily per* 
oeived , amidft the profound fllence and tranquil* 
Ifty which tifoally reigned in the tent of Xerxes ; 
the great k^ng had iitamediately elicaped , with his 

Herodotus, is mentioned not onjy by OiQdorus, but by Plu|arcb , 
Juftfn , aad.moft dther writers. The general p^nes:ynp of Plato (in 
Meats.) , df Ly<ias < Orat. Funtb. ) , and *f Ifocrates <^ane^yr. )• 
rfq«ir«4 fP> tMir 4ef€f^dfn|: i|itp A>9b pSfftiipflUr?. Vff, not^itli^ 
&in(|jn^ thef; circvmil^nces , I sbpul(| have oiyiitted tbM io^id^nt • if it 
had appeared jncpu01ttnt with tbf ^neft narrative of Herodotus. 
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iD H A P. fevorite attendants , to the 'ferthcr extremity of 
ix» the encampment. Even there , all was tumult, 
and horror, and defpair ; the obfcurity of night 
iBcreafing the terror of the Perfians, who no longer 
doubted that the detachment conduded by Epi^ 
altes had been betrayed by that perfidious Greek;' 
and that the enemy , reinforced by new numbers, 
now co-operated with the traitor , and feized the 
i opportunity of aflailing their camp , after it had 

been deprived of /the divifion of Hydarnes , its, 
principal ornament and defence. 
Battle of The approach of day difcovered. to the Pcrfians 

■ pyi^*"*^ a dreadful fcene of carnage ; but it alfo difcovered 
to them that their fears had multiplied the number> 
of the enemy, who now retreated in clofe order to 
the ftraits of Thermopylae. Xerxes , ftimulated by 
the fury of revenge, gave orders to purfue them; 
and his terrified troops were rather driven than led 
to the attack ^ by the officers who marched behind 
die feveral divifipns, and compelled them to ad«. 
vance by menaces , ftripes , and blows. The Gre-- 
cians , animated by their fete fuccefs , and per* 
foaded that they could not poffibly efcape death oa 
the arrival of thofe who approached by 'Vv^ay of the^ 
mountain , bravely halted in the wideft part of the 
pafs , to receive the charge of the enemy. The 
0iock was dreadful, and the battle was maintained 
6n the fide of the Greeks Avith peftevering intre* 
pidity and defperate valon After their . fpears 
were blunted or Broken , they attacked fword in 
hand, and their fhort , but mafly and well-tempered' 
\yeapon$, made an incredible havoc. Their pro^refs 
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was'tnarked by a line of blbod, SVhea a Bar- C h A fc 
barian dart pierced the heart of Leonidas. The ijgi 
Gonteft was no longer for vidory and glory , but 
for the facred remains of their king. Four times 
th^y dilj)clled the thickeft ^obes of Perfians f but 
is/their unexampled valor \ras carrying off the 
ineftimable prize, thehoftile battalions were feen 

. defcending the hill , under the conduA of Epialtes; 
It • was^ now time to prepare fot the laft effort of 
gefieroUs defpair. With clofe order and refolute 
minds , the Greeks , all collfeded in themfelves^ 
rerirfed td the narroweft part of the ftrait, and took 
poft behind the Phocianwall, on a rifing ground ^ 
•where a lion of ftbne was afterwards ereded in ho- 
nor bf Lebnidas. As they performed this move- 
hient, fortune, willing to afford every dccafion to 
difplay their illuftrious merit, obliged theni to con^ 
tend at otice againft open force and fccret treachery^ 
The Thebans , whom fear had hitherto reftrained 
from defedioij^^eized the prefent opportunity to 
revolt ; and ^proa^hing the Peffians with outo- 
ftretched arms , declared that they had always been 
their friends ; that their republic had ferit earth and 
"Water , a3 an acknowledgment of their fubrbiffioa 
to Xerxes ; slnd that it Was with the titmoft reluc- 
tance they had been compelled by neceffity to refift 
the progrefs of his arms. As they approached to 
furrender themfelyes , many perilhed by the darts 
df the Barbarians ; the remainder faved a perifli* 

' ing life , by fubmitting to eternar infamy. Meari- 
While the Lacedaemonians and Thefpians wei-e at 
fruited on ail fides. The ne^eft of the ^nemj^ 
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C w, h V. beat down the wall , and entered hy the 'breacfecf . 
IX* Th^ir temerity was punifhed by inftant death. Irl 
this Jaft ftniggle every Grecian fhawed the moft 
heroic courage ; yet if we bdievc the unanimous 
feportof feme Theflklians, and others whofurvived 
the engagement, the Spartan Dioneces deferved 
the priae of valor. When it ytzs obfervcd to him^ 
that the Perfian arrows were fo ntimerous , that 
they intercepted the light of the fun , he (aid it wa« 
si favorable circumflance , becaule the Greeksf 
now fought in the fliade. The brothefs Alpheus 
uxid Marojd are likewifiei particularized for thcit 
generous contempt of death , and for tbeit diftin* 
guiflacd valor and adivity in the fervice of their 
country. What tliefe , and other virtues , could 
accomplifh , the Creeks , both as individuals , and 
, in a body^ had already performed; but it became 
\ impoffible for them longer to refift the impetuofity 

find weight of the darts, and arrows, and other 
fniflile weapons^ which were continually poured 
•upon them ; and they were finally not deftroyed or 
conquered, but buried under a trophy of Pcrfiaa 
arms. Two monuments were afterwards ereded 
near the fppt where they fell; the infcription of the 
firft announced , the valor of a handful of Greeks '*, 
^ho had refifted three millions of Barbarians; 



^* Ifbcrates , p* 164. makes th« Spartans ivho fo«f ht at Tbemo- 
<fylft amount to one tfioirfenii. Oioilkirtis, 4. xi. p, 4.10, agrees wi Hi 
jUi'odotiis, wiiofe narrative is fbllowed in the text. Accordio.^ to the 
mod probable accounts, tbe Tbefpians wcre^ twice as numerous as 
the Spartans ; although The latnr have carrietl arway ail the (lory of 
>Mt ^nfiilw «x^oit. 
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the fecond was peculiar to the Spartans ; and chap. 
contained thefe meoiorable words; '' Goftranger, ix. 
and declare to the iwaGedsemonlams , that we died 
lK:re in obedience to their divine laws ". " 
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, - CHAP, X. 

$^arPtght a^^^rtemijium. -^ ^erxes ravages fhojcir. 
— Enters Attica, — Magnanimity oj^ fbe Atbe^ 
nians^ ---^ $^ r Fight of Salamis. — Xerxes leaves 
Qreece^ — His miferabJe Retreats — r Campaign of 
Mardonius. — Battles of Plataa^ and ifyc(\lL -r? 
JJfu^ of the Verjlan Invajlon. 



foaft pf 



€ H A ?• JLIURING the military operations at Thcr- 
•laft' f ^^Py^^ » ^^ Grecian fleet was ftationed in 
the PcrGa? the barbour of Artemifiuni , the northern pro- 
flce^on^the montory of Eubcea. That of the Perfian , too 
numerous for any harbour to contain , had anchored 
jn the road that extends between the city of Caf- 
tanaea and the promontory of Sepias, on the coaft 
of Theffaly. Here this formidable armada fuflfered 
the calamities foretold by the wifdom of Arta- 
l^anus. In a converfation with Xerxes, that pru- 
dent old man had warned him againft two enemies, 
the fea and the land , from whom his own rafh in- 
experience feemed not to apprehend any danger. 
Yet both thefe enemies occafioned dreadful mis- 
fortunes to the Perfians, whofe numbers firft ex* 
pofcd them to be deftroyed at fea by a tempeft , 
and afterwards to perifh on land by a famine* The 
firft line of their fleet was flickered by the coaft of 
Theflaly ; but the other lines , to the number of 
feven , rode at an9l^r j^ ^t (mall intervals , >yith the 
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prows of the veffels turned to the fea. When they chap. 
adopted this arrangement , the waters were fmooth , x. 
the iky clear , the weather calm and ferene ; but on 
the morning of the fecond day after their arrival on 
the coaft, the flcy began to lour, and the appear- 
ance of the heavens grew threatening and terrible. 
A dreadful ftorm of rain and thunder fucceeded ; 
and , what was more alarming , the billows began 
to rife to an amazing height, occafioned by a vio- 
lent Hellefpon tin , or north-eaft wind , which , when 
it once begins to blow in thofe fcas with any confi- 
derable forces, feldom ceafes for feveral days. The 
neareft veffels were faved by hauling under the 
fliore: of the more remote , many were driven from 
their anchors ; fome foundered at fea, others fplit 
on the promontory of Sepias , and feveral bulged on 
the fhallows of Melibcea. Three days the tempeft 
raged with unabating fury. Four hundred gallies 
•were deftroyed by its violence, befide fuch a num- 
ber of ftorefliips. and tranfports , that the Perfian 
^p^manders , fufpeding this difafter might occa- 
fion the revolt of the Iheffalians, fortified them- 
felves with a rampart of confiderable height, en- 
tirely compofed of l;he fhattered fragments of the 
wreck*. : 

This bulwark was fuffi cien t to proted them againft J^^ ^'- 

, . . r 1 ^ I 1 ' 1 T ' ^»3"S fail ti 

the irruptions of the oreeks ; but it could not the Pe^a* 
defend them againft the more dangerous: fury of the ^^^'^ *»«^ 
waves. In a fhort time > therefore , they quitted 

' Herodot. 1. vii. c. clxxxviii. et feq. Diodor,. Sicul. 1. xi. 
t. xii. 
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C ii A p. tfafeir idrecurc ftdtiod at Sepks, and with ei^ft 
X. hundred 0iip^ of war, befides innumerable veffel* 
of burden, Jailed into thi Pegafe^n bay- 4 arid an^ 
chbred in the road of Aphetd, which » at the dif- 
tance of a few niiles*' lies dirctflly oppofite to tb^ 
harbour of Artemifiuna. 
The rora. The Gtccians had ported cfcntinels oh the blights 
Tf the^Gre^ of Eiibwa toobfervc thecoiifequettG»6 of the ftorm, 
cian fleet and to Watch the motions of the enemjr. When 
m^ln? informed 6f tbt dreadful difafter which had befaHen 
foutb. them f they poured out a joyous libation , and fa« 
^*"** Crificed , with pious gratitude , td " Neptune the 
Deliverer ; " but the near approach of fuch a fu^ 
perior force foon damped their tranfports of rcllr 
gibus feftivity. Neptune |iad favored them ki 
the ftorm , yet he might aflQft their enemies in the 
engagement. In the council of war , called td de- 
liberate on this important fubjexa, it was the gene- 
ral opinion of the commanders ^ that they ougfafe 
immediately to retire fouthward. The Eubceans, 
. whofe coafts mull have thus been abanddned tiSbe 
fury of invaders, were peculiarly interefted in op-. 
poOn^ this pufillanimous refolution. The paffage 
into the continent of Greece , they dbferved , was 
ftill guarded by the magnanimity of Leonidas > and 
the bravery of the Spartans. Following this gene- 
rous example, the Grecian fleet 1 however inferior 
in ftrength, ought to refift the Perfians, and t» 
protedl the eftates and families of a rich and popu- 
lous ifland *. This rcmonftrance had not ^ny 

* Herodot. 1. viii. c. ii. ft fcq. 
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fflfed Oil thb determine parpofe offeuribiaiiies the c it A r. 
Spartah , who , on accotiat 6f the Ancient ptts 7t, 
emtoence of his republic ^ 'Vr^ intrllfted with the 
con^mand of the fleit ^ dn honor rather due tb 
the psifonid merit of Tl^miilocks , and the imval 
fuperior^ of Athene 

To the Acli«iii^n cOanttaHder tlie l&uhdBstM fe- 
ccedy Applied , nod, by a piiefedtof thittjr tah^ilts, 
enga^d him to ufe his influence' to retain the 
Grecian armament for the defencife of their coafts. 
Themiftocles was welt pleafed at being bribed into 
ji meafure vrhioh his good fenfe knd difccmraent 
approved. By a proJ>er diftribution of only eight 
tai^ftts 5 he brought over the other captains to his 
opimon , and thtis elfe<^al!y promoted the intereft , 
and feeuiied the good-will , of the Euboeans, while 
iic retaini^d for hinrfyf an immenfe fum of money 
which ihight be ufefully employed, ort many fu^ 
ture occafions, infixing, by largeffes and expen-r 
five exhibitions , thi fiudluating favot 6f his feU 
!oW-citi^ttS; 

JMeauwhile the Perftans, having recovered from 
the terrors of the ftorm , prepared ibr the engage- 
ment. As they entertained not the fmalieft doubt 
of vidory, they determined not to begin the at- 
tack , until they had lent t^vo hundred of their beft 
failing veffels around the ifle of Eubcea , to intef' 
cept the expedled flight of Ihe^ enemy thtough the 
narrow Euripus: In order to conceal thi)5 defign , 
they ordered tire detached ftips to ftand out to 
fea until th^y loft Tiglit of thfc eaftem coaft of Eu* 
Jjcea, failing behind the litrie ifland of Sciathuy« 
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CHAP, and afterwards fljaping their courfe by the pro* 
Xr montorxcs of Caphaneus and Gereftus. The ftra- 
tagem, concerted with more than ufnal prudence •? 
was, however, difcovered to the Greeks byScyl- 
lias, a native of Scione, npw£erving inthePerfiaa 
fleet, but who had long langAiilhed for an oppor- 
tunity of deferting to his countrymen. While the 
: attention of the Barbarians was eniployed in the 

preparations necefTary fox their new arrangement, 
Scyllias availed himfelf of his dexterity in diving, 
to fwim , unperceived , to a boat which had been 
prepared at a fufficient diftance , in which he for- 
tunately efcaped to Artcmifium. He immediately 
gained admittance to the Grecian council, whem 
the boldnefs of his enterprifegave;perfuafiton to hi« 
words. la confequence of bis feafowble and im- 
portant information , the Greeks determined to 
continue till midnight in the harbour, and thea 
weighing aiichor, to fail in queft of the fleet which 
had been, fenl; out to prevciit their efcape* But 
this ftratagem , by which they would have met the 
,art of the etiemy with fimilar addrefs , was not 
carried into execution. The; advice-»boats , which 
I bad been immediately difpatched to obferve the 
^ prqgrefs of the Perfians, returned before evening, 
without haying feen any fliips approa^ching in th^t 
dire^aion. 
Tiw firft /JIhisintelligenQe w^ welcome to the Greeks., 
Artrai-' * >yho were unwilling, without evident neceljity, to 
fium. ^andon their, prefent fituation., The enemy, who 
bad lately fuffcred fp feverely in the ftorm , were 
^ijo;yv.fuKl^er >yeakened by a confidcrable diminu^ 
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* tion of their fleet The ftrcngtH of the advcrfe c H a ?• 
parties being thus reduced nearer to an equality, ^x. 
the weaker feized the opportunity to difplay their 
courage in fight , ^nd their fuperior fkill in naval 
adlion. About fun-fct they approached in a line, 
and offered battle to the Perfiana. The latter did 
not decline the engagement, as their fhips were 
) ftill fufficiently numerous to furround thofe of their 
.opponents. At the firft fignal the Greeks formed 
\into a circle , at the fecomt they began the fight. 
/Though crowded into a narrow compafs , and hav- 
ing the enemy on every fide , they foon took thirty 
of their fhips ,, and funk many more. Night came 
on 5 accopnlpanied with an impetuous ftorm of rain 
and thunder ; the Greeks retired into the harbour 
of Artemifium; the enemy were driven to the coaft 
of ThefTaly. As the wind blew from the fouth , 
the dead bodies and wrecks dalhed with violence 
againft the fid^s of their ihips , and difturbed the 
motion of their o^rs. The barbarians were feized 
with confternation and defpair ; for fcarcely had 
they time to breathe , after the former »ftorm and 
Ihipwreck near Mount Pelion , when they were 
compelled to a dangerous fca- fight ; after darknefe 
put an end to tl^e battle, they were again in- 
volved in the gloom and horrors of a nodurnal 
tempeft. By good fortune , rather than by defign , 
the greateft part of the fleet efcaped immediate def- 
jtrudion, and gained the Pegafean Bay* Their 
calamities were gieat and unexpeAed ; but the 
Clips -ordered to fail l-ound Eubcea met with a ftiH 
inore dreadfiil dilafter^ Th^y were pvertaken by 
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« H A p. the ftorm , aft,cr they had adventured further from 
X. the (hore than was ufual with the wary mariners of 
antiquity. Clouds foon int^ercepted the ftars^ by 
which alone they diredied their cpurfe. They were 
driven they knew not whither by the force of tho 
winds, or impelled by the impetuofitycrf currents, 
In addition to tfaefe misfortunes , they were terrified 
by the thunder, and overwhelnied by the deluge; 
and after continuing during the greateft part of the 
night, the fport of the elements, they allperifhed' 
miferably / amidft the ihoals aod rot;ks pf an un- 
known coaH:. 

The morning aro(e with different profpeds and 
hop^s to the Perfians ajid Greeks. To the for- 
mer it difcovered the extent of their misfortunes; 
to the latter it brought a reinforcement of fiftyi^ 
three Athenian flxips.. Encouraged by. this favor^ 
able circumftance , they determined again to attack 
the enemy, at the fame. hour as on the preceding 
day , becaufe their knowledge of the coaft , and their 
(kill in fighting their ihips, rendered the duflc po 
culiarly propitious to their defigns. At the apf 
pointed time , they failed towards the road of Aphet^ 
and having cut off the Cilician fquadron from the 
/ reft, toully deftroyfd it, and returned at night to 

Artemifium. 
The lb. The Perfian commanders being deeply affeded 

fight aT ^^^^ ^^^^^ repeated difafters , but ftill more alarmed 
ArtemiB. at the much dreaded, rcfentment of their king^ 
•^' they determined to make-one vigorous effort, for 

reftoring the glory of their arms. By art and 

. ' Htfodot. I. tiil, c. xiii. DieUor. I xi. «. xiU. 
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firatagem > and under favor of the night , the Greeks 
had hitherto gained many important advantages, 
k now belonged to the Perfians to chufe the 
time for adion. On the third day at noon , tbey 
failed forth in the form of a crefceat, which was 
ftill fufficiently extenfive to infold the Grecian line. 
The Greeks, animated by former fucoeff » were 
aveiie to decline any offer of battles yet it is pro« 
bable that their admirals » and particularly Tbemif- 
tocles , would much rather have delayed it to a 
more favorable oppor^nity. Rage». refentment^ 
and indignation , fupplied the dtfcH of the 6arba« 
rians in (kill and courage. The battle >Yas longer^ 
and more doubtful ^ than x>n any former occafion ; 
many Grecian vefleJs were deflxoyed, five wcr^ 
taken by thef^gypcians, wbo particularly fignalized 
tbemfelves on the fuie of the Barbarians , as the 
Athenians did on that of the Greeks. The perfe^ 
vering valor of the latter at length prevailed^ • 
the enemy retiring, aod acknowledging their fu- 
periority , by leavinn chem in pofieflion of the dead 
and the wreck. But,| the vidory coft them dear ; 
(ioce their vefiWs , particularly thofe of the Athe- 
nians « were reduced to a very fliattered conditiou; 
and their great inferiority in the number and fixe 
of their ihips , made them feel mor« fenTibJy every * 

diminution of ftrength. 

This circumJlancc was fufficient to make them The . 
think of retiring { while they migbt yet redre ia Gretkt 
fafety) to the fliores of the Corintliian Ifthmus. saroaic 
The inclination %o this meafure received additional Gujpiv 
force from con lidering, that the Perfians, liowcver 
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tinfortUTiate by* fea, had ftill an immenfe arrtoy; 
•wheteas the principal hope of Greece centered in 
its fleet. While the commanders werd occupied 
with thefe refledions , Abronycu^^ an Athenian, 
who had been intrufted with si galley of thirty 
oars , to cruife in the Maliaii bay , and to \vatch the 
^veilt of the battle of Thermopylae , arrived with 
an accouiit of the glorious death of Leonidas; 
The engagerbents by fea and land had been fought 
on the fame day. In both the Greeks tlefended a 
narrow pafs , againft a fuperior power ; and in 
both the Petfians had , with very different fticcefs, 
attempted, by furrounding, to conqtier them. The 
intelligence brought by Abronyciis confirtoed their 
tefolutioii of failing fouthward ; fot it feemed of 
very little importance to defend the fhdres, aftef 
the enemy had obtained poffeflion of the centre of 
the northern territories. Havitlg paffed the nar- 
row Euripus , they coafted alorig the fliore of At- 
tica , and anchored in the ftrait of the Saronic 
Gulph, which feparates the ]§and df Salamis from 
the harbours of Athens *. • 

Before they left Artemifium, Themiftodes , fcver 
watchTul to promote the intcreft of his country , 
endeavoured to alienate * from the great king the' 
affediohs of his braveft auxiliaries. Contrary tct 
the advice of the prudent Artabanus , Xerxes had 
conduded the Afiatic Greeks to an unnatural ex- 
pedition againft their rhother- country. His wife 
kinfman in vain perfuaded him to fend theni 
back, becaufe it appeared equally difhonorable and 



^ Iltrodot. 1. viii. c. xxi. 



f Ibid. I.'viii. «• xxii. 
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dangerous to depend on the fervice of men, >vhidh 
could only be employed in bis favor at tbe ex* 
prenfe of every principle of duty , and of every fed* 
timent of virtue. By bope and fear, by threats 
and promifes , and chiefly by honoring them with 
marks of diftinguifhed preference , Xerxes had 
hitherto prefetved their rehidant fidelity In order 
at once to deftrOy a connexion, -which of its own 
accord feemed ready to diffolve, Themiftocles en- 
graved on the rocks, near the watering-place of 
Artenaifium , the following words t ^' Men df Ionia, 
your coftdud is inoft unjuft in fighting againfk 
your anceftors , and in attempting to enflave Greece ; 
rtefolve, thel?efore, while it is yet in your power, to 
repair the injury. — If you cannot immediately de* 
fert firom the Perfian fleet, yet it will be eafy for 
you to accomplifli this defign when we come to 
an engagement. You ought to remember , that 
ypurfelves gave occafibn to the quarrel between us 
and the Barbarians ; and farther , that the fame 
duties which children oWe to their parents, colo- 
nies owe to their mother -country'." 

When news arrived that the Grecian fleet had 
abandoned Artemifium j Xerxes regarded this re- 
treat of the enemy as equal to a vidory. He 
therefore iflued orders, that his naval force, after 
ravaging the coafts of Euboea, fbould proceed t6 
take poffeflion of the harbours of Athens ^ while^ 
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' This Teiitittlent is the dilate of nature, and ocutts often io the 
R6mzn aft well at the Oree{t wrUers^ '* Qjnm libeti jgarenciboc e« 
«ol(mi aiitiquat.pauis dfbeAt. ** T. Livius. 
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o H 4 p, at the hes4 of h^ irrcfiftibi^ irp^y , h^ip%em49im 

* majce a victorious proc^oa, rft^er thw R iP4rph4 

into tN Attic territory, Thi? road tbithcT k^mt 

Thcrmopyjae paflfe^ thrwgli tfe^ ccxjUHr^s pf Ph^r 

us ap4 Bpotia , the latter of wbi^h ba4 jilffiadf 

ackBOwledgcd bjs aUthqricy^ The Phod^ns t4^ 

her^ to tb^ cj^wfi? of Qr^^ i afld wpr^ ftiW far-^ 

tb^r confirnicd 19 their all^gi^po^ , ^ftcr tbc Tbff- 

felijiBfia tbw iavcter^te mnwks,hz4 ««M;>r#c^ tbf 

pa^ty of XflHif^g, 3mp^ were tfee vi^lf Pt f nini^fi-r 

tiips wluQb dividefi tbe& bp(lii6 (l^te^, tb^ti i|i tb^ 

opinion of H^rodptps , whicbevft fich? tN Thfflfe^ 

lians ba^ takfo, tbe Pbouians wppW ftiii bav^ op- 

pofe4 tbeutit H^ fioigbt p^rb)ip? t'^vf i^xtfiidei 

tbf ob£erv,atioa to the other principal i^peblies* 

Tbe eochufiafoi of Athene and Sparta m d^kn4iog 

tbe ^4^k of Gr^^pe , repdered the rival ftates ^ 

Thebes aad Argos fealo^s in tbf fervice of Perfia; 

aj^d it is to be r^oicmber^ed ^ tp tli^ ifOfiiortal glory 

of the friend? pf liberty and th«ir coiiotry , tbac 

tb^y had to ftruggte with doqaeftic fjdition, white 

they oppofed and defeated a foreign invafioti^ 

Having e^t^r^d the territory of Pliociis, thePef- 

FhlciT.^ fi^i^ ^^n^y (eparatcd iptO twp divifiop^ , with a vicw^ 

to obtain more plentiful fupplies of the neoeflari^ 

of life ^ and to deftroy more completely th|i pofkf^ 

fions of their enemies. The moft num^ops diyi- 

fion fcllowcd the courfe of tbe river CepbifliitJ^ 

•which flows from theTheflalian mountains^ to the 

lajke Copais in Bceotia. The fcrtik banks of the 

. Cephiffus were adorned by Gbanadra, Neon/ Elav 

tsea , and other popiriows «ities', all of which vrcrr 

burned 
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burnedordemolifliedbythefuiy of Xerxes i and the c H a r. 
refentment of the Theffalians. Hiftorians particu« K. 
larly regret the deftnidion of the facred walls of 
Ab<6,^a city held in peculiar refped on account of 
the temple of Apollo, fanned for its unerring ora* ^ 
cle$ , and enriched from the earlieft times by the 
pious donations of fuperftitiod. The inhabitants 
had in general abandoned tb^ir towns, and taken 
Tefi)ge in d^e moft inacceflible retreats , of roounc 
Parnafliis. But the natives of Abe, vainly con* 
ffiding for fafety in the fandity of the place, became 
a prey to an undiftinguifhing rage, which equally 
difregarded things facred and profane. The men 
perilhed by the fword, the women by the brutal 
]uft of the Barbarians. 

After committing thefe dreadful ravages, the 
principal divifion of the army marched into Bobo« 
tia , by the way of Orchomenus. The fmalUr 
part (if either portion of fuch an immenfe hoft may 
be diftinguiihed by that epithet ) ftretched to the 
right, along the weftern Qcirts of mount Parnafius, 
and traced a line of devaftation from the banks of 
the Cephiffus to the temple of Delphi. Such was 
the fame of the immenfe riches colleded in this 
facred edifice , that Xerxes is laid to have been as 
well acquainted with their amoukt as with that of 
his own trcafury ; and , to believe the adulation of 
.bis followers, he alone was worthy to poffefs thac 
invaiuabte depofitory. The Delphians having 
'learned, by the unhappy fate of Abe, that their 
religious employment could not afford protedliod, 
either to their property or to their perfon , confulted ' 
Vol. U. O 
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c II A p. the oracle, ^^ Whether they fhould hide thelf 
X. treafurcs under ground , or transport them to fonve 
Neighbouring country ? '* The Pythia replied, ^' That 
the arms of Apollo wcrefufficient for the defence of 
his fhrine." The Delphians, therefoi^e, confined 
their attention to the means neceffary for their 
perfonal fafcty. The women and Children were 
tranfported by fea to Acbaia; the men climbed to 
the craggytpps of mount Cirphis, or defcended to 
the djeep Caverns of Parnaflus. Only fixty perfons, 
the immediate minifters of Apollo, kept poffeflioa 
of the facred city. But , could we credit the tef- 
timony of ancient hiftorians, it foon appeared that 
the gods had not abandoned Delphi : fcarcely had 
the Perfians reached the temffle of JMinerva the 
Provident, fituated at -a little diftance from the 
town , when the air thickened into an unufual 
darknefs. A violent ftorm arofe ; the thunder and 
lightning were terrible. At length the tempeft 
burft on mount Parnaflus, and feparatcd from its 
fides two immenfe rocks, which rolling down with 
increafed violence , overwhelmed the neareft ranks 
of the Perfians. The fliattered fragments of the 
mountain, which long remained in the-grove of 
Minerva, were regarded by the credulity of the 
Greeks as a ftanding proof of the miracle. But 
without fuppofmg any fupernatural intervention, we 
may believe, that an extraordinary event, happen^ 
ing on an extraordinary occafion , would produce 
great terror and coiifternation in the Barbarian 
army, (ince many of the nations which compofed it 
acknowledged the divinity of Apollo , and muft 
therefore have been fenfible of their intended 
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jfftpiety, in delpoiling his temple. The awful foleiti- chap. 
nity of the place confpired with the horrors of x. 
the tempeft , and the guilty feelings of their 
own confciedces. Thefe united terrors were fuf- 
ficient to difturb all the rational principles of their 
miiids, and even to confound the clearcft percep- 
tions of their fenfes. They imagined , that they 
heard matny founds , which they did not hear ; and 
that they faw many phantoms , which they did not 
fee. An univerfal panic feized them ; at firft they 
remained motionlefs ^ in filent amazement ; they 
afterwards fled with difordered fteps and wild de* 
f^air. The Dclphians , who perceived their con* 
f ufion , and who believed that the gods , by the 
xtaoftihanifeftfigns, defended their favorite abode, 
tufticd impetuoufly from their faftnefles , and/de- 
ftroyed great numbers of the teri'ified and unrefift- 
ing enemy*. The remainder took the road of 
BoBotia, in order to join the mairi body under 
Xerxes, which having already deftroyed the hoftile 
(iities of Thefpiae and Plataea , was marching with 
full idxpedlation to infliA complete vengeance on 
the Athenians. 

The united army arrived in the Attic territory xentes im 
three months after their paflage.over the Hcllefpont. ^adet At- 
They laid wafte the Country , burned the cities , and 
levelled the temples with the ground. At length 
they took poffeflion of the capital ; but the inha- 
bitants, by a retreat no lefs prudent than magnani- 
mous , had withdrawn from the futy of their re* 
fentmeat 

7 Herodot. h fUi. c. xxzvii. ft (eqq» et Diodor. I. xi. p. 2fo. 
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« H A P. It was iropoffible for the Athenians at once to 
x^ oppofe the Perfian army, which marched from 

which the BoBOtia , and to defend the weftern coafts of Greece 

had eTaoL againft the ravages of a numerous fleet. The in-. 

«^««^t habitants of Peloponnefus, defpairingof being' able 

to refift the enemy in the open field, had begun 
to build a wall acrofs the ifthmus of Corinth , as 
their only fecurity on the fide of the land againft 
the Barbaric invafion. In thefe circum(lan<:es, the 
^ Athenians, by the advice of Thcmiftocles, em- 
braced a refolution which eclipfed the glory of all 
their former exploits. They abandoned to the 
Perfiaa rage their villages, their territory, their 
walls, their city itfelf, with the revered tombs of 
tjieir anceftorg j their wives and children, and aged 
parenj^, w«re tranfported to the ifles of Salamis 
and ^gina, and to the generous city of Traezone, 
on the Argolic coaft, whjch, notwithftanding the 
defe<9ioa of Argps , the capital »f . that province , 
fteadfaftly- adhered to the maxims of patriotifm, 
^nd the duties of friendihip. The embarkation 
was made with fuch hafte, that the inhabitants were 
obliged to leave behind them their houfehold fur- 
niture, their (latues and pidures, and in general 
the moft valuable part of their property. But 
ihey were willing to relinquifh all for the fake of 
^eir country, which they well knew confided not 
in their hpules, lands, and effeds V but in that equal 

* Ov xtoiy vii ivhoc6 nii 
Tixy^ Tfxrovwv ai vroXitg uvn » 
AXX oVy 'TfOT XV «o-ir AKAPES 

AtcAUS. apud Ariftid. 
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conftitution of government, which they had received c H a f . 
from their anceftors, and which it was their duty ^ 
to tranfmit unimpaired to pofterity. This confti- 
tution it was impoffible for them to defend, unlefs 
tliey determined, at the rifle of their lives, and of 
every thing dear to them, to maintain the general 
independence of tl^e Grecian confederacy ; the in- 
tercft of which became doubly precious, by being 
thus infeparably connedled with their own. 

The Athenians capable of bearing arms or of andcm* 
handline an oar, embarked on board the fleet fta- '*"^'*"", 

■ o 1 • r»^i r, ' '11 the fleet tt 

tioned at Salamjs. The ihips equipped and man- stUmiib 
ned by them alone, exceeded in number thofe ef 
all their allies together, although the combined 
-force was confiderabJy augmented by the naval 
ftrength ofEpirus and Acarnania, which, formerly 
doubtful and irrefolute, had been determined to 

the fide of Greece by the fortunate iffoe of the 

engagements at Artemifium. The whole ^Grecian 
armament, thus inci*eared', amoi^nted" to- 'three 
Tiundred and eighty veffels. That of the Periians, < 
which now took pofleffion of the Athenian har-. 
bours, lying to the fouth of the ftraiit Occupied by 
the Greeks, had alfa received a powerful reirtforce- 
itient. The Locrians, Boeotians, and in^ geifieral 
every people who h^ fubitiitted to' their altras rea- 
dily fupplying them wilh fliips; aftd (Weratof the 
(Egeafi iflands having at kngth prepared the quota 
which they had formerly be^n commanded to fiW* 
nilh. We are not exaftly informed of^tbe^ ikiii^>b*r 
or ftrength of the additional fquadroo ; but it was 
fuppofed fully to comperilatc th6 lofe'ttccalioned 

^ G3 
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CHAP, by ftorms and fea-fighUJ, and to rcftorc the Perfian 
X. fleet to its original coipp|en^eqt of twelve hundred 
fail \ 
Xerxes dc- Truftinff to the iromenfe fuperiority of his ar- 

tcrmines ■ ^? ■ ■. • 

to fight moment, Xerxes was ftill defirous to make trial of 
again ftt his fortune ^t fea, notwithftandfng his former dif- 
afters on that elemei^t. But before he came to a 
Anal refolutjon, he fummoned a council of war, iifi 
order to he^r the opinion of his maritime fuhjedls 
er allies. The tributary kipg^ of Tyre and Sidon, 
the leaders of the Egyptians, Cyprians, and Cili- 
cians, ever ready to flatter the palGons of their 
fovercigp, oflfered marty frivolous reafons in favor 
of the alternative to which they perceived hiqi 
fuu ""dix i^^clined. But in the fleet of XerxeS there was a 
fuaded 'Grecian queen named Artemifia , widow of the 
from that prince cjf Halicarnjiffus , and who bad affumed the 
Artemifia.^ '^^^'^^^^^"^ ^^ that city and territory for the bene- 
fit qf hei: infant tpn. Compelled by the order qf 
. S^erxes, or perhaps irritated againft the Athenians^ 
for fomertafons which hiftory does not record, Ihe 
.not only fitted out five fliips to attend the Perfian 
x«Kp^tlitipn, but took upon h^felf the command of 
her^Uttle fquadron, and on every ocpafion conduded 
' it wi^h ,^qpaal (kill ^nd bravery. Such vigor of 
-mindvWHed with fo delicate a form, deferved to 
' dxcite; ^dmivatiqp in every part of the world; but 
jthe m^fijy fpirit of Artemifia becomes ftill more 
. ^dmir^ty; when we jccnfider the fevers reftraints 
•i^^jfekfeh^ye'ibeep in all a^s innpofed on the female 

«f, ' h jj.d • .< >' ' -'; ! ';- ■•;;.:. . : . . 
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fcx , by the manners and citmate of Afia. Hfer c H A P* 
foperior genius recommended her to the peculiar au, 
favor of 55erxe$, who was obliged to eftecra in a 
woman the virtues which he himfelf wanted fpirit 
to pradife. Trufting to his advantageous opinion* 
of her courage and fidelity, Artemifia diffentcd 
from the general voice of the allies , and even op-» 
pofed the inclination of the prince. " Her former 
exploits on the coaft of Euhcea afforded fufficicnt 
proof that her prefent advice was not the child ot 
timidity. She had been ever forward to expofe her 
perfon and her fame in the fervice of the great 
king ; but it was impoilibl^ to diiTemhle the mani-r 
feft fuperiority of the Greeks in naval affairs. Yet, 
•were the two armaments as much on a foot of 
eqi^iality in pomt of bravery and experience , as 
they were unequal in numbers, what motive couhl 
indvice Xerxes to venture another engagement at 
fea? Was he not already in poOfeflion of Athens, 
the great object of the war? The Spartans , who 
had oppofed bis progrefs at Thermopylae, had 
reaped the juft fruits of their temerity : thofc af- 
lembled at th? ifthmus of Corinth might eafily bo 
ipvolyed iii a fimilar fat^e. The Peloponnefua 
plight lb?n b^ laid wafte by fire and fword, which 
would complete the deftrudion of Greece. In*, 
ftead of proceeding immediately to that peninfiila^ 
^ppld Xe^x^s chyfe to continue only a few week* 
in the Attic territory, four hundred Grecian feips 
|u)uid not long be fupplied with provifions fronx 
the barren rocks offSalamis, Neceffily muft comr - 
pel them tp f^r^endcr, or drive them to theit 

G4 
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Q H A j», reij>edivc cities, where they would becotue ah eaiy 
X;^ prey to the Perfian acms. " Thefc jwdicious obfer* 
vations were heard without approbation; the worit 
opinion prevailed, being the bed adapted to fiatter 
the vanity of Xerxes. 
PeUbera« When the Grecian commanders obferved thae 

G**eekf ^^^ ^^^ enemy prepared to venture another engage* 
ment at fea, they likewife affembled to deliberate 
whether they ilxould continue in the ftrait between 
Salamis and Attica, or proceed further up the 
gulph , towards the Corinthian iflhmus. The lat- 
ter propofal was generally approved by the confe* 
derates of Pelopcm^iefus, who anxioufly defired, m 
the prefent emergency, to approach as near as pof- 
fible to their refpedlive cities. Some haftened to 
their fhips, and hoifted fail, in order to depart; and 
it feemed lilcety that their example would be £009 
jIbUawed by the whole fleet On board the fbip of 
Themiftocles was Mnefiphilus, formerly mentioned 
|te ihe'inftmdor of his youth, and who how accom- 
paiiied him as hts cou^feKor and friend. The expe* 
• rienced wifdom of Mnefiphitos^ readily difcerned, 
^ould the Qr«ks fell from Salamis, it would bo 
impofiible to prevent the gtnetsA difperfibn of their 
armament. He therefore exhorted Themiftocles, 
to endeavour, by all means poflSble, to prevent 
this fatal mealnre; and particularly to peduade the 
Spanan^ admiral, Euribiades, to alter bis prefent 
iqtention. 
eaidedby - Tbemiftocles readily embraced the opinion ci 
tbe abiHw jjig friend. Having waited on Euribiades , he ob* 
Ttiemiiio. taiticdl)is confen^ to fommcm a fecoiid afifembly 
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<il the confedcratts. After thiey were fully con- c n 4 i\ 
vcncd, the Athenian began to call their attention x* 
to the^ ftate of their affairs ; but his difcourfe vra$ 
infoleotly interrupted by Adimantus , the com- 
mander of the Corinthians, who, iiad conftantly^ 
difcxDvered a particular folicitude for returning to ' 
the i{ttimtis. Themiftocles , no kfe prudent than 
brave, anfwered bis reproacnes with falmnefs, and 
then addreffing himfeif to Euribiades, ** The fate 
of Greece, *' faid he, ^ depends on the decifion of 
the prefent moment, and that decifion on you; if 
you refolve to fail to the iflhmus, we muft aban* 
don Salamis, Megara, and £gina; we {hall be 
compelkd to fight in an open fea, where the cne- 
my may folly avail themfclves of their fuperior 
iitimber$; and as the Perfian army will certainly 
attend the motions of their fle^t, we (hall draw their 
Combined ftrength towards the Grecian peninfula, 
©ur laft and only retreat. But if you determine to 
retain the fhips in their prefent ftation , the Per* 
fians will find it impoffible, in a narrow channel, to 
attack us at once with their whole force: we fhall 
l^refervfe Megara and Salamis , and we (hall effec- 
tually defend Peloponnefus ; for tlie Barbarians 
being, as T firmly truft, defeated m^ naval en- 
gagement, will not penetrate further than Attica, 
but return home with difgrace. ** He had f^arcely 
ended his words , when A<limafitu$ broke fortb in- 
to new invediives, affeding furprife that Euribia- 
des fhould liften to a man who, fince the taking of 
Athens, had not any city to defend: that the Athe- 
nians ought then to have a vdce m the council. 
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Q H A Pi "wben they pouW fay they had a home. Thcmif- 
a;, ^ocles replied , " that the Athenians had indeed 
yndervalued their private eftates and pofleflGons, ia 
comparifon of their political independence, and 
the general fafety of Greece, and glorioufly aban- 
doned their city in defence of their country. Bufc 
DOtwithftanding this facrifice for the public good, 
they had ftill a honle far more valuable than 
Corinth, two hundred fhips of war well armed and 
manned, which no nation of Greece could refift. 
That fbould the confederates perfift in their prefenb 
dangerous refolution, the Athenians would in thefe 
Ihips epabark their wives and families; defert a 
country, which had firft forfaken itfelf ; and repaic 
to the coaft of Italy, where it was foretold by an-r 
cient oracles, that Athens Ihould, in fome future 
^me , form a great and flourifhing fettlementi 
That the Greeks would then remember and regrefe 
the advice of Th^miftocles, when, abandoned by 
the moft confiderahle part of their allies, they be^ 
caroe an eafy prey to the Barbarian invader. " The 
fintjnels of this difcourfe fhook the refolution of the 
confederates ; and ityf^s determine^ by the ipajority 
to continue af Salamis. 

. Betwe^n^bis important refolvc and^tbe engage 
ment, there intervened a moment of the mod anxious 
(blicjtude. The minds of men, imprefTed with the 
awful idea of the events about to be tranfadled, 
were thrown off their ordinary bias; and as the 
operations of nature, and the agency of invifible 
beings , are always fondly connedted in the imagi- 
nation ;\^ith the xnon^entous concerns qf humaa 
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life, the Greeks felt, or believed tjiey felt, extr^- c 9 A P. 
ordinary convulfions of the elements; they faw, or 2^ 
fancied they faw, hideous fpedres in the ^ir; and 
)ieard, or imagined they beard, the moft terribli? 
^nd threatening voices '*. But all thefe ftrange and 
fupernatural appearances, which would otherwifc 
have been doubtful or alarming, were proved, by 
^ clear and explicit oracle , to foretel the d?ftruc« 
tion of the Barbarians. 

Notwithftandipg this favorable intimation of th^ '«»*y t« 
divine yf\\\^ which was carefully improved by the therr^opi- 
vrifdom and eloquence of Themiftocles , the Pe* nioa 1 
loponiiefians were ready to return to their firft dc-» 
termination. A veffel arriving from the Ifthmus , 
Ibrpught advice that the fortifications there wire 
^Imoft pompleted; if the fleet retired to the neigh*? 
Ibouring fliore, the failors might, even after a dei 
feat at fea, take refuge behind their walls; but if 
conquered near the coafts of Salamis, they would 
be for ever feparated from their families and friends, 
^nd confined, without hope or refource, within thq 
narrow limits of a barren iflaqd. In importantf 
alternatives, when the arguments on each fide are 
^Imbft equally perfuafive, the party which we have 
embraced often appears the worfb, merely becaufe 
we have embraced it, Any new circumft^nce or 
confideratiofi is always capable of changing the 
balance, and we haftily approve what we rejeded 
after much deliberation. Left this propenfity prevented 
ihould« as th^re was much reafon %q fear, again, ^y a dar. 

f ? lyfias Fan* Ot9X, Herodot. ib|(}. . , , 
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C H A^p* difconccTt hi^ mcafures, Tficmiftoclcs determined 

^* to prevent the Greeks from the poffibility of 

fbre of gratifymg it Tb^re commonly lived in his family 

to«iM^ ' a man named Sicinus, who at prefcnt accompanied 

liim. He was originally a flave, and employed in 

the education of his children ; but by the genera- 

fity of his patron, had acquired the rank of citizen, 

Vrkh confiderable riches. The firmnefs and fidelity 

of this man rendered him a proper inftrument for 

executing a ftratagem , which concealed , under 

the roaflc of treachery, the cnthufiafm of public 

^irtue. Having recfived his inftruAions ffom 

Themiftocles, he privately failed to the Perfian 

fleet, and obtaining admiffion into the pretence of 

Xerxes, declared, ^* That he had been fent by the 

captain of the Athenians , who could no longer 

endure the infolence of his countrymen , to acquaint 

the great king , that the Greeks , feized with 

confternation at the near approach of danger, had 

determined to make their efcape under cover of 

the night : that now was the time for the Perfians 

to atchieve the moft glorious of all their exploits, 

and, by intercepting the flight of their cnemies^, 

accomplifh their deftrudlfon at once". " The deceit 

was believed ; the whole day , and the grcateft part 

of the fuccecdtng night, the Perfians employed in 

fecuring the feveral paffagcs betweien the iflands 

tod the adjacent coaft; and that nothing might 

' be negledted that could contribute to their fuccefs, 

they filkd the little ifle, or rather rock , of Pfy ttalea, 

«» Herodot I. viii* c. Ixx^r. 
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lying between Salamis and the continene , with chap, 
the flower of the Perfian infantry, in order to x. 
intercept the miferable remnant of the Greeks , 
who, after the expeded defeat, would fly thither 
for refuge. 

The. firft intelligence of thefe operations wa$ Hifimef- 
brought to the Grecian fleet by Ariftides the 
Athenian, who feenis not to have availed himfelf 
of the general ad of indemnity to^ return from 
baniihment, but who readily embraced every 
Opportunity to ferve his country. Having with 
difficulty efcaped in a fmall veffel from the ifle of 
^gina , the generous patriot immediately commu* 
uicated an account of what he had feen there to 
his rival and enemy, Themiftocles, who, meeting 
his generoHty with equal franknefs, made him the 
confidant of bis fecret. Their interview was as 
memorable as the occafion ; and, after a continued 
life of oppofition and hatred, they now firft agreed 
to fufpend their private animofitfes, in order to 
prpmdte the common intereft of their country. Ag 
the Peloponnefian commanders were either waver- 
ing and irrcfolutc, or had determined to fet fail, 
Ariftides was defired to inform them of the arrange- 
ment which he had feen; the confidefation of his 
country however gendered his evidence fufpeded^ 
and it was imagined that he meant to facrifice the 
general intereft of the confederates to the fafefy of 
the Athenian families in Salamis. But the arrival 
of a veflel belonging to the ifle of Tenos confirmed 
the veracity of his report, and the Peloponnefians 
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c It A p. r^folved to fight, becaufe it was impoffibk to 

X. fly ". 
sea.flght^ Befotc the dawn of the day the Gc^cian fhips 
Were drawn up in order of battle; and the Perfiansi, 
who had been furprifed at not findirig theni; 
attempt to efcape during iiight , wefre ftill more 
furprifed when morning difcoveted their clofe^ 
and regular arrangement. The Greeks began with 
the light their* facred hymns and pecans, Which 
preceded their triumphant fongs of war, accom*- 
panied by the animating found of the trumpets 
The fhores of Attica re-echoed to the rocks of 
Salamis and Pfyttalea. The Grecian acclamadods 
filled the fky. Neither their appearance hot ihtit 
Words betokened flight or fear, but rather deter* 
mined intrepidity, and invincible courage. Yet Was 
their valor tempered- Avith wifdom. TheJrhiftocles 
delayed the <tttack until the ordinary brdeie fhould 
fpring up, which Was no lefs favorable to the 
experience of the Grecian mariners, than darigerotrs 
to the lofty unwieldinefjj of the Perfian (hips ". 
The flgnal was then given for the Athelnian line 
to bear down againd that ofthePhcBnicians, which 
rode on the weft, off the coaft of Eleufis ; while 
the Peloponnefians advanced agairift the enemy's 
left wing Rationed on the eaft, near the harbour 
of the Piraeus. The Perfiaris, confiding in their 
number, and fecure of vidory, did not decline the 
fight. A Phoenician galley , of uncommon fize and 
firength / was diftinguifhed in the front of their 

" Herodot. 1. viii. c. Ixxix. et feq^. " Id. Ibid. 
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line by every clrcumftaiice o( naval pomp. In the it A Pw 
eagernefs to engage , flie far outftripped her x. 
companions ; but her career was checked midway 
between the two fleets by an Athenian galley 
which had failed forth Xo meet her The firft fhoclt 
fhattered her fculptured prow, the fecond buried 
htr in the waves. The Athenians, encouraged by 
this aufpicious prelude, proceeded With their whole 
force, animating each other to the combat by «i 
martial fong: " Advance, ye fons of Athens, fave 
your country, defend yout wives and children, 
deliver the temples of your gods, regain the {acred 
tombs of your renowned forefathers ; this day , the 
common caufe of Greece demands your Valor. *' 
The battle was bloody and deftrudllve, and 
d[ifputed on the fide of the Perfians with more 
obftinate refiftance than on aiiy former occafion; • 
for^ from the Attic coaft, feated on a Ipfty throne 
on the top of Mount ^gialos, Xerxes obferved the 
fcene of adion, and attentively remarked, with a 
view to reward and punifh , the various behaviour 
of his fubjeds. The prefence of their prince opei'ated . 
oh their hopes, and ftill more powerfully on theit 
fears* But neither the hope of acquiring the favor, 
nor the fear of incurring the difpleafure of a 
defpot, could furnifh principles of adion worthy 
of being compared with the patriotifm and love of 
liberty which aduated the Greeks. To the dignity 
of their motives, as much as to the fuperiority of 
their flcill , the latter owed their unexampled fuc- 
cefs in this memorable engagement. The foremoft 
(hips of the Phoenicians were difperfed or funk. 
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* 

fi n k r* Amidft the terror and confiifionoccafioned by their 

X, repulfe , they ran foul of thofe which had been 

The Perfi' drawn up in two lines behind then). The Athe- 

ans totally jji^ns flcilfullv encircled them around, com preffed 

defeated. . . -^ ^ • • r j i_ • 

them into a' narrower fpacc, and mcreaied their 
diforder; they were at length entangled in each 
other, deprived of all power of adion , and, to 
ufe the humble , but expreflive figure of an eye- 
witnefe, " caught and deftroyed like fifb in a net. **. '• 
Such was the fate of the right wing; while the 
lonians, who, on the left, oppofed the fleets of 
Peloponnefus and iEgina, furnifhed them with an 
opportunity to complete the vidory. Many of the 
Afiatic Greeks, mindful of the advice given by 
Tbemiftocles , abandoned the intereft of the great 
king, and openly declared for their countrymen; 
others declined the engagement; the reminder 
were funk and put to flight- Among thofe which 
efcaped was the (hip of queen Artcmifia, >vho in 
the battle of Salamis difplayed fuperior courage 
andcondud: (he was clofely purfued by an Athe>- 
nian galley, commanded by Amenias, brother of 
the poet ^fchylus. In this extremity iBic em- 
ployed a fuccefsful , but very unwarrantable ftra* 
tagem. The neareft Perfian yeflel wa? commanded 
by Damafithymus , a tributary prince of Calynda 
in Lycia, a man with whom Artemifia was at va^ 
riance. With great dexterity (he darted the beak 
of her galley againft the Lycian vefliel. Damafi* 
thymus was buried in the waves ; and Amenias, 

'»♦ ^fchylus Perfc. 

deceived 
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deceived by this meafure ^ eqtially artful and 4 n k P* 
audacious^ believed the veffel of Artemifia one x. 
of thofe which had deferted the Perfian intei'eft* 
The Phoenician and Ionian fquadrons ( for that of 
the Egyptians had been exceedingly weakened by 
the adion on the doaft of Euboea ) formed the main 
flrength of the Perfian armament; after thcfc Were 
defeated ^ the ihips at a diftance ventured not to 
advance^ but haftily changing fail, meafured back 
their courfe to the Athenian and other neighbouring 
harbours. The vidors, difdaining to purfue them^ 
dragged the moft valuable part of the wreck to th<^ 
coafts of Pfyttalea and SalamiSi The narrow feai 
'were covered with the floating carcafes of the dead^ 
among whom were few Greeks , as even thofe who 
loft their /hips in the engagement, faved their liyei 
by fwimming, an art which they univerfally learned 
as a neceffary branch of education , and with which 
the Barbarians were totally unacquainted "» 

XerXes had fcarcely time to confider and deplofd 
the deftrudion and difgrace of his fleet * when a 
new fpedacle, not kfs mournful, offered itfelf to 
bis fight. The flower of the Perfian infantry had 
taken poll, as We have already obferved, on the 
rocky ifle of Pfyttalea, in order to receive the 
fiiattered remains of the Grecian armament, whicb^ 
after its expeded defeat , would naturally take 
refuge on that barren coaft* But equally fallacious 

and fatal was their conjedure concerning the event 

"* 

^' Before this |)eHod it ^is a taw At Atheils add bthir ftatek « 
fi?j ^oei^x; i.ixms(T6xi 'Trpurov vsiv ri kxt ypx,u,juiocT» i that boys firll 
learn reading and fwimming. S^m* Petit* de Leg. Att; p* ii« 

Vol. 11. H 
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c H A Fr df th^ battle. The Greeks , difembarking tfom 
X. their fhips, attacked, in the enthufiafm of viftory, 
thofc aftonifhed troops, who, unable to refift, and 
finding it impoflible to fly, were cut down to a 
man. As Xerxc^ beheld this dreadful havoc, he 
fiarted in wild agitation from his filver throne , 
rent his royal robes , and , in the firft moment of 
his returning tranquillity , commanded the main' 
body of his forces, pofted along the Atheniaa- 
coaft, to return to their refpedive camps. 
Xwxcf d«- From that moment he refolved to return with 
urmineito ^j p^flQ^ig expedition into Afia. Yet did his fears 
Greece. and his policy conceal, for a few days, the defign,' 
not only -from the Grecian but fiom the Ferfian 
generaJs. Mardonius alone was too well acquainted 
with the genius of his matter, to believe that 
liis concern for the fafety of his illuftrious perfon 
would allow him to remain longer than neceffary, 
in a country which had been the fcene of fo many 
calamities^ The artful courtier availed himfelf of 
the important fecret, to divert the ftorm of royal 
rcfentmcnt which threatened the principal author 
6f this inglorious undertaking. In his firft inter- 
view with Xerxes, he exhorted him , ^^ not to be 
too deeply aflFeded by the defeat of his fleet : that 
he had come to fight againft the Greeks , not with 
rafts of wood, but with foldiers and horfes: that 
the valor of the Perfians had oppofed all refiftance, 
and their invincible fovereign was now matter of 
Athens, the main objedl of his ambition: that 
having accompliflied the principal end of the enter- 
prife, it was time for the great king to return 
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men. 



army. 



from the fatigues of war to the cares of govern- CHAP, 
merit; for with three hundred thoufand chofcn x. 
men he would undertake to profecute his defigns^ Mardoni 
aud to^omplete his vidory." Such is the language 
of adulation , too often held to princes. The 
other courtiers confirmed, by their approbation, 
the advice of Mardonius ; and the Perfian mo- 
narch , while he obeyed the didates of his own 
pufillanimity, feemed to leave Greece in reludant 
compliance with the anxious folicitude of hii 
fubjecls. 

The remains of the Perfian fleet , frightened *"»« w*^ 
from the coaft of Greece, returned to the har- ofhit'*^*** 
bours of Afia Minor, and afterwards affembled 
and rendezvoufed , during the enfuing winter, in 
the port of Cyme. The tranfports were ordered 
to the Hellefpont , on the banks of which Xerxes 
arrived with his troops in fdrty-five days , after 
■intolerable hardfliips and fatigue. Famine and 
-peftilence filled up the meafure of their calamities; 
and, excepting the three hundred thoufand chofen 
theii committed to Mardonius, a detachment of 
whom guarded the royal perfon to the co^ft, 
fcafcely a remnant was left of fo many millions '*. 
"The bridge oftentatioufly ereded on the Heliefpont 
would have prefented , had it remained entire, a 
itiortifying monument of paft greatrtefs. But this 
magnificent fabric ha^d been deftroyed by a tempeft: 
«ftd fuch is the obfcurity with which Xerxe$ 
returned from Greece, compared with the blaze of 



" Ov^ev (itpoi to$ UTFUiy fays Herodotus, emphatically. 
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CHAP, grandeur in which he arrived there, that it is 
X. uncertain whether he croffed the channel in a Phoe- 
nician fhip of war, or only in a 6flling-boat'^ 
Having returned to Sardis , he endeavoured to 
cotnpenfate for the difappointment of ambition by 
the gratification of fenfuality, and buried himfelf 
in pleafures more infamous and degrading, and 
not lefs frightfully criminal, than all the difgrace 
which his pride had incurred , ^md all the calami- 
ties which his fubjects had either inflided or fuf- 
£ered ". 
^letforet When the Greeks had leifurc to examine .the 
Se^Gr^ks cxtent and completenels of their fuccefs, they dc- 
•fter^jjeir termined , in the firft emotions of triumph and rc- 
wictory. fentment', to purfue the (battered remains of the 
enemy. That no Barbarian might efcape, they 
purpofed immediately to fail northward , to deftroy 
the Perfian bridge over the HeUefpont, and thus to 
intercept their return. This defign was recom- 
mended, and chiefly fupported by the Athenians, 
who having experienced the greateft fhare of the 
danger, felt moft fenfibly the joys of deliverance. 
But upon more mature deliberation, it occurred 
that the Perfians were ftill fufficiently numerous to 
afford juft grounds of terror. To their cowardice 
and inexperience, not to their want of ftrength, 
the Greeks owed all their advantages oyer them ; 
but (hould the impoflibility of retreat be added to 
their other calamities, they might derive courage 

'7 Confer. Htrod. Juftin. Corn. Nepot. 
'* Herodot. et Diodvr. iJbtd. 
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from dcfpair, and, by efforts hitherto unexerted, c M 4 p; 
repair the confequenccs of their pad errors and 3^ 
misfortunes. Thefe confiderations, firft fuggefted, 
it is faid , by Eunbiades the Spartan , were adopted. 
by Themiftocles , who convinced bis countrymeit 
that the jealonfy of the Grecian gods, unwilling 
that one roan fliould be lord of Europe and Afia ^ 
rather than their own prowefs, had given them the 
vidory over Xerxes; a prince of fuch folly and 
madnefs, that he had treated with equal irreve- 
rence things human and divine, deftroyed the 
facred temples, overthrown the venerable altaril 
and images, and impiouflyinfulted the gods of tb« 
Hellefpont with ftripes and fetters. That it wa$ 
the duty of the Athenians, after having glorioufly 
repelled the common enemy ^ to provide for the 
fubfiftence of their wives and families , to fow their 
lands, rebuild their houfes, and thus to repair , by 
the moft induftrious adlivity, the dreadful ravages 
committed in their territories '*. 

Themiftocles had no fooner perfuaded the Athe^ ^a^'lm**?' 
nians to embrace his opinion , than he fecretly dif- Thcmif. 
patched his confidant Sicinus to acquaint the great todies, 
king: -with the danger which he had fo nearly 
cfcaped, and to advife him to purfue his journey ^ 
Avith all poffible expedition. Xerxes readily be* 
lieved a piece of information , which agreed with 
the fuggcftions of his own timidity. Tbe< r^pidiqr 
of his march confpired with other circumftancef 
above-mentioned in proving fetal to the Kvcs of 

■» - ■ • . . 

* "• Het«flot. 1. via. c, eviti.; et feqt^ :^; 
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1^ H ^^i his followers; and tJie crafty Athenian, "who'know^ 
-^ lag the unftable affections of the multitude , wifbecj 
to deferve the gratitude of a king, gained the 
double advantage of difpcUing fooner than could 
ptherwife have happened, that dcftrudive cloud of 
Barbarians which hovered over his country, and of 
convincing their leader, that he was in part indebtjed 
for his fafety to that very man whofe counfels, ra-: 
$her than the arms of Greece , had occafioned his 
»|fli(^a and difgrate. 

The vidlory at Salan>i§ terrainatied the fecond 
%Qi of the Perfian expedition , which has, with 
much j)ropriety, been compared ^o a tragedy. 
The <jrefiks foon underftoodthat, notwitbftanding 
the return of Xerxes , three hundred thoufand meii, 
commanded by Mardonius, were cajn toned • for th^ 
winter in Thrace , Maccdon , andTheffaly, with 
a defign to take the field early in the fpring, and 
Ugaan to try th^ fortupe of war. This intelligence 
deterred the Athenians from bringing home their 
wves -afod: children > as they originally inte;ided> 
• frdm Trcejoene, Salamis, and Jlgina, l^caufe they 
-' bad^reafon to dread that their country ^ould ex- 
perience new efieiffes of Barbarian refentrhent, It 
appears, however , ?tbat a few citizens, itjore fan^ 
guine ih their hopes thanthe reft, returned to €hjeir 
lincient habitations ; whik the greater part coeir 
tinbed on board the fleet , or went to refide witfe 
their friends in the Peloponnefus. 
Employ; :r According to inodleria ideas , it v«Qiild ^hc-natOiral 
throrfeks to cxped , that, under the apprehenfion of another 
during the formidable invafioo^ the ^Gr^eks fooilld- have 

winter. ^ ^ ' 
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^employed tlie winter itii^ifiog contributions, levying c tt a r. 
and difciplining troop&, jajid concer^ng proper x* 
meafures for the public defence. But fuch prepa- 
j'ations were in fome degree ttnneccffary, becaufe 
in the Grecian republics almoft every citizen was a 
Soldier; and the different ftates were at all times 
too weakly united , to agree in any uniform plan 
of operations. Befides, the cuiloms and prejudices 
tot that early age obliged them to obferve many 
forms' and ceremonies , which interfered with em- 
ployments feemingly more ufeful, on fuch an ioi- 
portant emergency. We iind , accordingly, that 
inftead of increafing or improving their military 
^(lablifhment , the Greeks fpent the winter** in 
■dividing the fpoil ; affigning to the different com* 
ganders the prizes of condud and valor; pes- 
forming the- laft offices to the dead ; celebrating 
their games aind feftivals ; and difplayipg , both in 
the mukitude of. their prayers, and in the magnift- 
cenct of their offerings , the warmeft gratitude to 
their pr6tedling divinities. The dedications to tbp 
^ods were intrinfically valuable. The rewarc^ 
-beftowed on their generals were fimple tokens of 
paiblic efteeni. The firft confifted io vafes, ftatucs, 
and other ornaments of gold and filver; the fe- 
cond in a wreath of pine, laurel, or olive: a cij> 
bumfiance which made Tigranes the Perjfi<in ex- 
claim/ »"; Heavens! againft .what men have wc 
come to contend ? infenfible to intereft, they fight 
only for glory!" « . : . • 



Herodot. 1. viii. c. cxxi. «t; (eq^. 
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jC H AT,' Itisnotfurprifing^ that the inftitutit>n^ of Greece 

i, fhould have deceived an untutored Barbarian , whea 

Of the A, -we cohfider that even the modern philofopher and 

»n!"The. hiftorfeo have been too often dazzled by their fplen^ 

miftoci^^ dor. Yet notwithftanding what TigTanes believed, 
and what, from the fond admiration of antiquity^ 
•many modern writers have aflerted, the indifcri- 
minate praife of difintereftednefs by no n^eans be- 
longed to the Grecians. When the commanders 
-of their feveral fhips and fquadrons aflembled to 
fegOlate the diftribution of naval and military re- 
wards, 'each captain, with a.felfiflinefs equally in* 
delicate and unjuft, arrogated to himfelf the firft 
prize of merit; though moft of them acknowi- 
ledged the defert of Themiftocles as fecond to their 
own *'. This general affignment of the fecond, 
while all alike affumed the firft place, was equi- 
valent to a public declaration in favor of the 
Athenian : and the honors which were conferred 
on him, both in his owa country and in Sparta, 
fufficiently confirmed the decifion. The ufual 
marks of the public efteem were not indeed attend- 
ed with any immediate profit; but thdr confe- 
quences were extremely beneficial. Supported by 
, the favorable opinion of his countr3nfiien , a comi- 
mander by fea or land frequently attained an au- 
thority , the exercife of which was equally adapted 

^ to flatter pride and to gratify avarice. The beha* 

viour of Themiftocles , after he had acquired fuffi- 

' cient inerit \yith the public to juftify his rapacity, 

*» IferodQt. 1. vili. e. xxlH. 
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iafibrds one memorable example of this kind ; and 
we (hall meet with many more, in examining the 
fubfequent events of the Grecian hiftory. Inftead 
of remaining at home, in order to concert a plan 
for repelling the danger which threatened his coun* 
try, the Athenian commander failed with a little 
Squadron to the Cyclades, laid thcfe unfortunate 
iflands under an heavy contribution , and without 
the particijiation, or even knowledge of his coU 
ieagues iiv conamand, enriched himfelf and his 
favorites^*. 

On the approach of fpring, Mardonius prepared 
4:0 take the field. His army confifted'of the Medesi 
Per fians, Scythians, and Indians; and though re- 
<]uced from the miliiobs which followed Xerxes to 
about three hundred thoufand men, it was thereby 
rather delivered from an ufelefs incumbrance , than 
deprived of any real ftrength. Before marching 
from Theffaly , his fuperftition engaged him to cooi 
fult the Grecian oracles, and moved probably by 
ian erroneous explanation of their ambiguous re* 
fpoofes , he determined to try the effed: of nego^ 
ciation , before he had recourfe to arms. He might 
treat either with individuals, or with communities^ 
By the former method , the Thebans affured him , 
that he might become matter of Greece , without 
hazarding a battle. ^' You have only , *' faid they , 
^ to fend money to the leading men in the feve- 
ral republics. In this manner you will divide each 
flate into famous; engage tbcm in a civil war; 



c H A p« 
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^' Herodot. 1. viii. c. Isxv. 
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c. H A T. >nd, when cxhaufted by mutual hoftilities, they wiH 
X. readily fubmit to your demands. *' Mardonius , in* 
Ende* ftead of purfuing this judicious fyftena, which would 
deu"h*the pr<>'>ably hav€ been fuccefsful; font Alexander ^ 
Athenians king of Macedon , to treat with Ibch Athenians as 
fuiTfr"' ^^^ returned to their city. This illuftrious aqi*- 
b?iffador , who boafted an Argive extradion , was 
the tributary prince of a baibarous country; but 
♦ of a country deftined , in a future age , to attain 
empire and ren()wn, by the arts of Philip and the 
arms of his immortal fon. The firft Alexander 
Iwras peculiarly well qualified for executing the of- 
fic6 with which Mardonius had intruded him, 
becaufe his family had long been connedted with 
the republic of Athens, by the facred tiesof hofpi- 
tality. But hi? commiffion was as unwelcome as 
hisvifit was acceptable. The Athenians, there- 
fore, delayed calling an affembly to hear and an- 
fwer his difcourfe , until the Spartans (who were 
ajxprized of the intention of Mardonius ) fbould fend 
ambaffadors to affift at the deliberation. WhenaH 
parties were convened, Alexander declared^ ^'Th?U: 
he was fent on the part of Mardonius , who had 
received a meflage from the grieat king, intimating 
Jiis will to forgive their pa,ft irijuries, to reintftsitc 
them in their poffeflians, to rebuild .their houCes^ 
^nd temples , and to receive them into xhe luins^er 
of his friends and confederates. " Mardonius thtn 
fpoke for himfclf: ^' WJba^t madjiefs , OAthoniaos, 
Qan impel you tb maintain war againft ^ monarchf 
whom you cannot exped ever to conquer , nor hope 
always to refift? You are acquainted with the 
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number and prowefs of the troops under my com- c tf A' p. 
mand, which, formidable as they are , make but a x* 
fmall part of the unbounded refources of Xerxes. 
Every year he can invade you with an increafmg 
iupenorlly of ftrength ; fubmit, therefore, to a power 
T«rbich it is impoffible to oppofe ; profit , ere it be 
too late , of the difpofition of the great king , and 
accept the offer of an alliance which folly alone, not 
fortitude and firmnefs , can engage you to decline. '* 
Alexander endeavoured to add weight to thofc 
iconfiderations, by obferving, "That his paft con- 
duA had uniformly proved the fincerity of his at- 
tachment to the Athenians; and that he was firmly 
convmced of the expedience , and even neceffity <rf 
the meafures now in agitation^ otberwife he flhould 
not have undertaken to propofe them. He thero- 
fore exhorted them to refied on the advantages 
which would accrue to them from being alone, of all 
die Greeks, admitted into the alliance of Xerxes 4 tp 
refied ilto on the dreadful confequences which wo«M 
attend their refqfal, fince their country, placed aj ii 
prize between the contending parties, would theri^ 
by be expofed to inevitable deftrucftion *'." -> 

A6 foon as Alexander had ended his difcoufife, butwith- 
the Lacedaemonian ambaffadors reprefented to the **"^"«" 
affembly, "Tiiat they had been fcnt on the past 
of their republic , to thwart the roeafurcs of the 
£ai4)arians, with whom, inordertorefenttbcqqaf- 
rel of her Athenian allies, Sparta hid engaged in 
a bloody and deftruAive war. Could the Athe- 
nians then , for whofe fake alone the war wihichxiolw 

*' Herodot. 1. viH. c. cxI. "- ' . . ^ 
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Chap, extended over all Greece was originally undertaken, 
x» abandon their friends and confederates, whofefer- 
vices they had every reafon to approve ? Could they 
affociate with Barbarians, whofe hoftilities they 
had every reafon to rcfent? Sparta affectionately 
fympathized with their fufferings, in the lofs of their 
houfes and their harvefts; yet the confederates in 
general had endeavoured to prevent or repair the 
unhappy confequences of their lofs : They had main- 
tained their wives and families, fupported and 
•educated their helplefs children , cberiflied and 
^(lained the declining years of their parents. Their 
'gcnerofity was not yet exhaufted; if the Athenians 
Aould be compelled again to abandon their ccmn* 
try, they would again find the fame hofpitablere* 
^eption in Peloponnefus ; and their families, if it 
became neceffary, would be raaintainid at the com^ 
mon expenfe, during the continuance of the war. 
Let them not, therefore, be deceived by the Ipc* 
cious words of the tyrant Alexantkr, who, at the 
*cxpenfe of truth , endeavoured po promote the in* 
tereft of a tyrant like himfelf. The Athenians 
ought to remember, that neither juftice, nor ho* 
^jaor, nor fidelity, can be expedled from Tyr^dnts 
land Barbarians **. " Having thus fpoken, the La*- 
cedacmonians, as well as Alexander, withdrew; and 
the Athenians , after a fhort deliberation, anfwered 
-both parties by the voice of Ariftides, who, as ar- 
chbn, or » chief raagiftrate, prcfided in thcaffembly: 
-Firft, to the Macedonian they replied, "That a$ 
•4h«y were fufificiiintiy acquainted with the ftrei>gth 
of Xerxes, he might have fpared them the iiUuU of 

*♦ Herodot. !. viii. c. cxlii. 
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defcribing its vaft fupcriority to their own. Yet, c H a F. 
in defence of liberty, there was no power too great x. 
to oppofe. Return then, and tell Mardonius, that 
the Athenians will pever make peace with Xerxes, 
while the fun performs his annual courfe in the 
heavens; but that, trufting to the ajHiftance of the 
Gods and Heroes , whofe temples and images the 
tyrant has impioufly deftroyed , we will refift him 
to the laft extremity. To conclude : Come not a 
fecond time to Athens with fuch mcffages, the in- 
folence of which may make us forget that you are 
our friend, and conneded with us by the facred 
tics of reciprocal hofpitality. " The anfwer given 
to the Lacedaemonian ambafladors was delivered 
in a ftill higher ftrain of patriotifm : ^* That the 
Barbarians, or even the peafants of Laconia, fhould 
fuppofe us capable of coming to an accommoda- 
tion with the Perfians, does not furprife us; but il 
is indeed furprifing, that you, citizens of Sparta, 
ihould entertain the fame groundlefs fears; you, 
who have fo often heard by report, and who, on fo 
many occafions , have yourfelves witneffed , the dif- 
intercfted magnanimity of our republic. Know 
then, that the richeft poffeffions on earth, that all 
the treafures of the great king, are not ftffficient to 
feduce. our unalterable attachment to Greece. 
The laws of God and man equally forbid our in- 
gratitude; or if all ties of duty were diffolved, our 
Tefcntmcnt againft the Perfians would reftrain us. 
We muft avenge our plundered altars, our pro- 
firate images, our defolatcd temples. We muft 
avenge the caufe of our allien , and our own j f«t 
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c K A, P^ all the Greeks have the fame religion, language, 
X. lineage, and manners; and, while an Athenian fur* 
vive^, will never, with his confent, make peace 
with the Barbarians. We ^acknowledge with gra- 
titude your proffered kindnefs to our families ; but 
henceforth we hope to provide for them, without 
giving the confederates any trouble on their ac- 
count. What we requeft of you is, that your 
arn^y march with all poffible expedition towards 
Boeotia, that our united refiftance may flop the 
progrefs of the Barbarian, who, as foon as he is 
Apprized of our determined hoftility, will not fail 
to proceed fouthward, to invade Attica a fecond 
time . 
The Peio- This conjcdure was juftified by the event. The 
ponnefians Perfians within a few weeks marched into Bceotia, 
commoiT l>ut the Athenians looked in vain for the expeded 
caufe. arrival of their Spaf tan auxiliaries. To have wife- 

^neffed the proceedings jufl defcribed in the Athe- 
nian affembly, we fliould have imagined that there 
was a generous conteft of patriotifm between the two 
republics; and that the happinefs and glory of 
Greece, not the intcrefl of their particular commu- 
iiities, was the great objed of their ambition. But 
the Greeks had often much patriotifm in their 
fpeechcs, when there was little in their hearts;. and 
the Spartans, who had lately employed fuch powerful 
■arguments to engage Athens in defence of the com- 
mon capfe, totally abandoaed their principles when- 
ever it fuited their convenience". Infteadof iffuirtg 
forth in order to fupport their allies in Boeotia, they 

»* Hcrodot. I. viii. c. €xl. et feqq. ^'Xyfias, drtt. Funef>. 
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remained within the ifthmus, and endeavoured to c H A #^» 
fortify that inlet into their territory with fuch addi- X 
tional walls and bulwarks as might render it impe- 
netrable. The work was now complete ; and the 
Peloponnefians, fecure, as they imagined, behind 
this folid rampart , equally difregarded the fafety, 
and defpifed the refentment, of their northern 
allies* 

The Athenians, a fecond time forfaken by their Mafcaani- 
confederatcs, were obliged again to defert their .^^^^^^jj^ 
cotintry. They had fcarcely failed to their fami- nians. 
lies in Salamis, when Attica was invaded by the 
Perfians. While the fugitives continued in that 
ifliand, they received another embafly from Mar- 
donius, offering them the fame terms which they 
had formerly rejeded. They ftill perfifted in re- 
jecting them ; in confequence of which , they be- 
held without apparent uneafinefs , from the flior^s 
6f Salamis , their territories *^ again laid wafte; 
their cities, and villas, and temples, devoured by 
the flames; and every thing that had efcaped the 
fury of thefirftinvafion, deftroyed or confumed by 
the fecond. After committing thefe ravages, which, 
as he had already obtained complete * poffeflion of 
the country , defcrve to be confidered only as the 
effed of a^childifti refentment, Mardonius returned 
into Bceotia, that his troops might be fupplied 
with provifions, and that, fliould the enemy offer 
ihera battle, they might engage in a country bet- 
ter adapted than Attica to the operations of t<(- 
valry. 

*' Hcrodot. 1. ix. c. i. ct Ccqe^ 
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them to 
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The Athenians, who had been fent frorti Salamis 
to remonftrate with the Spartan council againft the 
delays or defertion of the Peloponnefians , were 
accompanied by the ambaffadors of Platxa and 
Megara, who confirmed their arguments and com- 
plaints. With the indignation of difappointed 
confidence, they upbraided the - indifference and 
lukewarmnefs of the Spartans in the common caufc ; 
fentiments which ill correfponded with their own 
generous ardor. They contrafted the bafe trea* 
chcry of Sparta, formerly the honor, now the 
difgrace of Greece, with the patriotic magnani* 
mity of Athens. The latter, they obferved, com- 
pelled by qecefEty, or urged by rcfentm^nt of the 
ftaaicful derelidlion on the part of her allies, would 
doubtlefs accept the terms offered by Mardohius^ 
and then the Peloponnefians muft become fenfible, 
when it was too late, that the wall acrofs the ifth* 
mus formed but a partial and feeble defence; and 
however it might fecure them from inroads on 
the fide of the land ^ would ill protect their doafts 
againft the defcents of the Perfian, reinforced by 
the Athenian fleet **. . 

Whether the eloquence of the ambaffadors^ or 
the returning fenfe of public utility ^ overcame the 
pufillanimous refolutions formerly embraced by 
the Spartans, it is certain thiat they now firfl; deter- 
mined to take the field. Five thoufand Spartan 
pike-men were accompanied by thirty-five thoufand 
Helots. Their Peloponncfian allies fent their 



«» tylitf , Orat. Funcb. 
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•rclpc<ftivc contingents; fo that the heavy -armed 
mjen r^ifkd in the peninfula exceeded twenty thou- 
fand, commanded by Paufaiiias, the guardian and 
kinfn>an of Pliftarchus , fon of Leonidas. Having 
marched beyond the ifthnius^ they were joined by 
Ariftides, at the head of eight thouiand Athenians^ 
smd by a fuperior number of their allies of (VIegara, 
Thcfpiae, Plataea, Salamis, £ubcea, and\Egina^ 
The whole heavy-armed troops amounted to nearly 
forty thoufand ; the light- armed were the thirty* 
five tboufand Hehots , attendants on the Spartans ^ 
ami about as many more, one to each foldier^ 
attended the other divifions of the army **. 
. Mardonius having marched into ficeotia , en* 
Gajnped on the banks of the iEfopus. His army 
of iCzbrce hundred tboufand men, while they waited 
the enemy 8 approach, of which they Were fecretly 
]fi£orined by the Argives* were employed in build* 
iog 21 fqtdiare (c»:ti&cation , about five quarters of a 
mile itt fcont;^ sl work of little utility , fince it could 
«nly.d)efevui a (mail portioa of a camp which elc« 
tended many ;miies^ from the Thebap town of 
Erytbrsea, to the territory x>f the FlaLtxms. The 
Greeks l>aviia>g arrived in tfaofe parts^ toosk poQ. at 
the loot of naouot Citheron , direSly oppolke to 
the tttemy. 

. The boftile ztmUs retnalocd eleven days id 
ibetT'Oncamfiinent^^, diving which £eve^a] idcidentd 
h^ppttitd , witicb tend to 4i!(play thit jaafiaers and 
€baraAer pf chdie great J»odies of iiien^ who were 

^* Uero^qt r* ix* ^' >* Pt ^eg^. Diodor^ Sicul. I ti. et Plut* ill 
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e n A p. foon to attempt the^ deftrudlion of each other. Of . 
x. the Grecians inhabiting the countries north of At-' 
tica, the Phocians, as we have already hadoccafion 
to obferve, were the leaftdifpofed to embrace the 
caufe of Mardonius. Yet as all their neighbours 
had fubmitted to his arms, they reludahtly fent to 
his camp a thoufand foldiers, well armed, and com- 
manded hy Harmocydes, a citizen of great influence 
and authority. They had not continued many' 
days in the Perfian army, when an order came from' 
Mardonius (the reafon was unknown), for the Pho- 
cians to be detached from the reft , and encamped 
in a feparate body on the plain. They had no 
fooner obeyed his command, than the whole Perfian 
cavalry appeared in fight ^ and foon formed them- 
felves in hoftile array. It immediately occurred 
to the Phocians, and particularly, to their prudent 
commander, that Mardonius, fufpeding^cir fide- 
lity , or yielding to the folicitations t)f their invete- 
rate enemies the Theflalians, had determined their 
deftrudion. Harmocydes therefore , pointing to 
the cavalry, called to his companions, " You fee 
thofe men, who come with an evident intention to 
deftroy us: but let us die like Grecians, and exert 
ourfelves with all the fury of a defperate defence, 
rather than tamely fubmit to a diflionorabk 
fate. " While he yef fpoke , the Phocians feized 
their arms, arranged themfelves in order of battle, 
and fupporting each other in redoubled ranks, prc- 
fented on every fide a firm circle of protended 
lances. Their warlike appearance ftruck terror 
into the furrounding cloud of Barbarians ,^ who 
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advanced brandiftiing) an da few of the ncareft throw- q h ii P* 
ing, their javelins : but farther they ventured not X. 
to proceed ; the determined countenance of the 
Greeks fufficed to repel them ; they retired in hafle 
to the Perfian camp. A herald was then fent by 
Mardonius , " defiring the Phocians to take cou- 
rage, nor to dread farther hoftilities; that they had 
ihown themfelves to be brave men ^ contrary to 
the account which he had received of them ; and , 
if they difplayed their valor in the Perfian caufe, 
.they ihould find it impoffible to conquer either 
Xerxes or himfelf iti good offices '*. " 
. The above relation tends to prove, that none of 
the Greeks, not even thofe who joined the enemy, 
.^ere deficient in courage. Another incident related 
by the fame hifi:orian proves, that notwithftanding 
the extreme folly of their commanders, the Perfians 
were not univeffally deficient in wifdom* While they 
were encamped on the ^opus, a wealthy Theban, 
named Attaginus, invited Mardonius, with fifty of 
his moft diftinguiflied officers , to a magnificent 
entertainment. The feaft was given at Thebes i 
and an equal number of Boeotians were called to 
it. Among thefe was Therfander^ a native of Or- 
chomenus, and a perfon d$^ht higheft diftindUoii - 
in .that dty* Two of the guefts were placed on 
each conchy and, as Theffander himfelf related to 
Herodotus > his Perfian companion, after fupper^ 
entering inta converfation in the Greek tongue > 
tcftified^ untler the feal of . fecrecy , his gloomy 

^* Hcrodot. I. iX. c. i. it ftqq. 
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G H A p. -apprcfaenfioTis concerning the event of the prefcnt 
i^ X. "war. He did not even hefitate to declare his firm 
perfuafron, that few Perfians would furvive an en- 
gagement When aflked by the Theban , Why he 
did not communicate his opinion to his general? 
he faid , that men of plain fenfe and honefty had 
fcldx>Tn much influence wjth the great It appeared 
from the whole tenor of his difcourfe, that there 
were many people in the Perfian army, who, like 
himfelf, lamented the mad ambition of Xerxes, 
and the fatal rafhnefs of Mardonius ; and who , 
while they refpedted their ftatlons and dreaded their 
power, defpifed their characters, and condemned 
their condu^ ". This obfervation it is proper to 
make for the honor of human nature. In abfo- 
lute g6vernraents , it is faid that men obey, like 
a flock of fbeep, the voice of a defpot; yet it may 
be faid with equal truth, that amidft the obedience 
extortekl by fear, they often fee and regret the folly 
of their fbepherd. 
skfrmishes In this fituation, it was fcarcely to be expedled 
the^Gmks ^^^ ^^^ hoftile camps fhould remain without fre^ 
and the <juent flcirmiflies. Thefe preludes to the general 
•avSry, -engagement ended favorably for the Grecians. 
Three thoufand foldilk, furnilhed by the rocky 
diftrid of Megara, wer« pofted on the fide moft 
cxpofed t6 the enemy's cavalry , by whotfc incun* 
fions they had been fo much haraflcd, that diey 
determined to abandon that difficult ftation. Be^ 
fare executing their defigia , they fcnc a herald t# 

^' Herodot. 1. Iz. 6. xr* 
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the Grecian generals , intimating the refolution chap. 
they had taken from neceffity, and at the fame time x. 
hinting the injuftice of detaining them , from the 
time of the firft encampment, in a poft of peculiar 
danger, which though they had hitherto indeed main-« 
tained with Angular conftancy and fortitude, they 
now found themfelves unable longer to defend. 
Paufanias addreffed himfelffucceflively tothewholo 
army, to know whether any divifion was willing to 
change pofts with the Megarians. All were filent, 
or declined the propofal on frivolous pretences. 
The Athenians alone, aduated by that love of pre-» 
eminence which they di^ not more ardently defirc 
than they juftly defcrved, voluntarily offered their, 
fer vices on this trying occafion. They had not 
long occupied the important poft, when the cnc^ 
my's cavalry began to aflault them. The affauh 
they repelled with vigor , and Mafiftius the 
Perfian general fell in the adion. A terriblo 
conflid cnfued, according to ancient cuftom, around 
the body of the dead. The Athenians at length 
gained poffeflion of it; though they began to givei 
way before the general attack of the horfe, yet 
upon being fupported by a reinforcement fronj the 
main body, they again recovered their ground, and 
compelled the Perfians to retire. When the firft 
unwelcome meffengers arrived in the camp with 
an account of their own defeat , and the death o| 
the general , Mardonius and his attendants burft 
into tears ; their lamentations were foon communi* 
cated to the troops, and dififufed over the army, 
whofe plaintive cries filled the whole land of 

Is 
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HAP. 
X. 
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BoBotia. The Perfians tore their hair y disfigured 
their faces , and difplayod every fymptom ©f into- 
lerable woe; for they had Joft Mafiftius , who in 
comelinefs and ftaturc was the firll of their generals, 
and in military courage and addrefs only fecond to 
Mardonius '*. 

The Grecians having thus bravely delivered 
themfelves from the incurfions of the Perfian ca- 
valry, were now expofed to a ftill greater inconve-: 
nience, the fcarcity of frefh water, wKi^h foon ob- 
liged them to decamp. Their late fuccefe afford- 
ed a favorable moment iot executing this dan- 
gerous meafure. They proceeded in arms along* 
the foot of mount Citheron, prepared to repel the 
attack of the enemy , by converting the column 
of march into an order of battle. They arrived 
without oppofition at the place appointed. This 
was a plain near the village of Hyfia, in the territory 
of Plataea, interfperfed with many gentle enoinences , 
adorned with a grove and temple facred to the ge- 
nius of the place , and enriched by the copious 
fountain Gargaphia; a neceffary refouree to the 
Greeks , as the enemy , by means of their cavalry 
and archers , commanded both fides of the ^fopus. 

It might be expedad, that men prepared to de- 
fend every thing moft dear to them , Ihould have 
preferved in the field perfed agreement and una- 
nimity ; efpecially as the Greeks , on fome occa-» 
fionsat leaft, feemed fenfible that mutual union was 
licceffary for the general fafety. When the allies 



** Herodot. 1. ix. c ccxxiv» 
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on both fides the ifthmus had aflcmblcdiqi Attica, chap. 
they vowed with common confent to the gods , and x. ^ 
bound themfelves by the moft tremendous oaths, 
to maintain with fteadfaft adherence an unfhaken 
fidelity to Greece, to prefer liberty to life, to obey 
the command of their leaders , and to bury their 
companions flain in battle. Should fortune render 
them vidorious (which to their prefent ardor 
feemed fcarcely a matter of doubt), they fworc 
never to demolifh any city whofe inhabitants bad 
concurred with the general voice on this important 
occafion, and never to rebuild the temples defaced 
by the Barbarians , but to leave them to the moft 
diftant poftcrity , as a monument of facrilegious 
rage, and an incitement to honorable revenge. 
Theyfworealfo to inftitute an annual feftival, de- 
nominated the Common Liberty", and to confc- 
crate public games and facrifices to the goddefs, the 
great author of their union , and the venerable ob- 
jed of their worfhip. But thefe public- fpirited 
fentiments continued not long to aduate them. 
We have already had occafion to remark feveral 
fymptoms of approaching animofity. Their dif- 
fenfions foon broke out into an open rupture , and 
prevailed , even on the eve of a battle , not only be- . 
tween rival republics, but in the bofom of almoft 
every community. 

The firft conteft arofe between the Athenians betwte* 
and Tcgeans , about the command of the left wing. „i*„j ^^^ 
JBoth parties yielded the right , as the place of Tegcans. 



'' Her«dot. 1. Ix. c. viii. et feqq. 
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C H A ^ grcateft honor, to the Spartans. Bot the citizens 
X. of Tegea, in number three thoufand , had been long 
deemed the beft foldicrs in Arcadia ; and in all the 
conjund expeditions of the Peloponncflans , they 
had always obtained, unrivalled, the fccond honors 
of the field. Thefe they profefled thcmfelves un- 
willing to relinquifli , alleging the heroic exploits of 
their ancient kings ; and afferting , " That the 
atflions of the Athenians, performed either during 
their royal or democratical government, could not 
bear a comparifon with their own : they appealed 
on this fubjed to the Lacedaemonians , in conjunc- 
tion with whom they had often fought and con- 
quered, and whofe decifion in their favor they 
rather claimed than requefted. " This bold pre- 
tenfion the Athenians cafily repelled, by theluftrc 
of their ulbal eloquence. "We know," faid they, 
^' that the Greeks are here affembled , not to dit 

?ute about precedence , but to fight the Barbarian. 
''et, as the Tegearts have mentioned ^Atfiranccftbrs, 
it becomes us to maintain the immortal renown of 
our owri* Need we mention their ancient vido- 
ries over the impious Thebans ; their chaflifement 
of the infolent Ruryftheus ; their generous prdted- 
tion of the unfortunate fons of Hercules ? When 
Greece was invaded by the warlike Amazons , and 
afterwards by the fiercer favages of Scythia and 
Thrace, rfie Athenians refifted and overcame the 
common enemy. What people fought with more 
bravery than they in the wat of , Troy ? But per- 
haps we , who now addrefs you , have degenerated 
from the glory of our anceftoirs« Let the bfettle of 
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Marathon > efface the foul fufpicion. There , un- c H A r« 
aided and alone ,.we defended the general fafety, x. 
tnaintained^the glory of Greece , and raifed , by the 
prowefs of our finglc republic , a trophy over forty 
nations. This exploit, had we no other to allege, 

> entitles us to the rank claimed by the Te^eans , and 
to far higher honors. But the prefent is not a 
time for fuch contefts ; place us therefore , O Spar- 
tans ! in whatever ftation you think fit ; there, wc 
will behave like brave men." Their words were 

. fearcely ended , when the whole army of the Lace- 
daemonians cried out with one confent , " That 

' the Athenians were far more worthy than the Te- . 
geans , or any nation of Arcadia , to ftand at the 
head of the left wing ; " and accordingly they at 
fumed that important pod '\ 

Meantime the Barbarian army approached. The The Per. 
Medes and Perfians encamped on the plain, front- ^amp*netr 
ing the Spartans : the Grecian auxiliaries were the eiwmy. 
{>laced in dired oppofition to the Athenians. It 
is eafy to perceive , even at this diftance of time , 
the reafon of fuch an arrangement. The Perfians^ 
avoided to encounter the Athenian bravery , which 
they had already fatally experienced in the field of 
Marathon ; and as the Thebans were the moft 
powerful and the warmeft of their foreign allies , as 
well as the inveterate enemies of Athens , it was 
thought proper to oppofe them to that fide on 
which the Athenians were potted. Ambiguous 
oracles ^ attended by unfavorable omens and 

'^ Htrodot. 1. ix. c. xxvi. et feqq. Plat In Ariftid. 
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c.H A p. prophecies, bad hitherto deterred Mardonius frorti 
X. venturing a general engagement; and he was at 
length determined to this meafure , ncjt from any 
aufpicious" change in the admonitions of heaven, 
but from the apparent timidity occafioned by tUt 
real diffenfions of the Greeks, 
the The faroe reafons which made Mardonius defirc 

Greekt de- ^^ prefcrvc , made Paufanias wifh to alter , the 
coBd time, relative difpofition of their refpedive camps. Ex- 
cepting in the glorious conteft at Thermopylae , in 
which they devoted themfelves to death for the , 
fafety of their country , the Spartans had never con- 
tended with the Medes ; but they had often fought 
and conquered the Boeotians. Paufanias therefore 
defired {for , though dignified with the title of Ge- 
neral , he could not command ) the Athenians to 
change places with his countrymen. This requeft 
was cheerfully complied with; but other circum- 
fiances fo wed difTenfion in the Athenian camp'^ 
The quiet likewife of the Lacedaemonians was dif- 
turbed by the quarrels between Paufanias and 
Anompharetus , the Spartan next in ^command ; 
and confpiring with thefc internal animofities» the 
Perfian horfe beat up their quarters , intercepted 
their convoys , and , by an unexpected incurfion , 
deftroyed their watering-place. It thus became 

* * ^ The prophets confulted were Greeks , who perhaps recretly 
rerved the oaufe of the>r country. Mardonius refolved to engage the 
enemy , as we learn from Herodotus , without regarding their pre- 
^aions. Alexander of Macedon came in the night to the Grecian 
camp , to give intimation of that refolution ; yet Mardouijus feems to 
have been immediately determined to attack, by the circumfUnces 
mentioned in the text. 

'* Plutarch, in Ariftid. 
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X. 



ncceffary again to decamp. The obfcurity of c H A"?, 
midnight was chofen as the moft convenient time 
for effeding this purpofc; and the deftined place 
of retreat was a narrow flip of ground lying towards 
the fource of the ^opus, and confined between 
that river and mount Citheron. This poft was at 
leaft preferred by the ^majority ; for the Greeks 
were by no means unanimous : fo that when the 
march was ordered , many of the allies abandoned 
their leaders ; others took refuge in the neiglv 
bouring temples, to elude the purfuitof the horfe, 
while Anompharetus the Spartan declared, "That 
neither he , nor the divifion under his command , 
fliould ever fly from the enemy : " and in confe- 
quence of its difperfion in fo many different direc- 
tions , the Grecian army prefented next . morning 
the appearance , not of a regular march , but of a 
flight or rout. 

Mardonius was apprized ' that the Greeks had 
changed their order of battle. He was now in- 
formed , that they had abandoned their camp. 
Not doubting that fear had precipitated their re- 
treat, he ordered his foldiersto purfue the fugitives, 
and to complete the vidory. The Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians were ftill within bis reach ; the for- 
mer near the foot of the mountain, the latter in 
the middle of the plain. Having fent his Grecian 
auxiliaries , amounting to fifty thoufand , againlt 
the Athenians; he advanced with the braveftof the 
Perfian^ troops againft that portion of the enemy 
•which had fliown an anxious folicitude to avoid his 
arms. Never did the contrail appear greater , than 
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C £r A r* in the oppofite appearance and behaviour 6f the 
x» hbftile armies on this occafion. The Barbarians , 
ill armed, and totally ignorant of difcipline, ad* 
vanced without order, and with a loud infulting 
noifc. The Lacedaemonians, carefully covered 
with their fbields , obferved in filence the refult of 
their facrifices. While ^he heavenly admonitions 
A¥crc unfavorable , they patiently received the darts 
and javelins which the enemy threw upon them* 

'f'pu"'* But as foon as Paufanias, calling his eyes toward* 
a neighbouring temple of Juno , and devoutly en^ 
treating the protection of the goddefs , had ob^ 
tained, in the^changing afpeft of the vidims, a 
propitious anfwer to his prayer, they proceeded 
with intrepidity to clofe with their opponents '^ 
The Perfians, reinforced with the Sacae, a Scy- 
thian tribe, fuftained the attack with great bravery, 
Immenfe numbers were flain; but new numbers 
fucceeded, crowding together in tumultuous dif- 
order, and making an hideous outcry, as if they 
bad intended to tear in pieces and to devour the 
enemy. Mardonius , mounted on a white fteed of 
uncommon ftrength and fwiftnefs, was diftin<- 
guifhed in every part of the battle by the fplendor 
of his appearance, but ftill more by deeds of figrtal 
valor. He was attended by a thoufaiid horfemen, 
confifting: of the flower of the Perfian nobility , all 
alike ambitious to imitate the example, and to 
emulate the fame , of their leader; Had their (kill 
been equal to their courage , or had they prcvioufly 

'7 Herodot 1. iz. e. IihL ct feqq. 
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tieftowed as rotjcli pains in difciplining their troops, c n A P. 
as in improving their own agility and addrcfs, x. 
-either the Greeks muft have been conquered , or 
the battle muft have remained doubtful. But the ^ 
Barbarians adted without union^ or concert ; and as 
they fought fingly, were fucceflively defeated. It 
is the nature, and the greateft difadvantage of ca- 
valry , not to increafe in force in proportion to the 
teduplication of their ranks. The Grecian pha- 
lanx, on the other hand, received an acceflBon of 
ftrength froib -every addition to its depth ; tberaflks 
behind fupported thofe before ; no power was tMt 
fpent or uncxerted; and the cffe6l might be con- 
tinually augmented , till it became irrefsftible. 
Availing themfelves of this circumftance , the La- 
cedaemonians thickened their ranks, extended their 
%}ears , fuflained the l!hock, and penetrated the 
depth, of the brave Perfian fquadroo. Mardo- i>«athof 
nius fell by the fortunate arm of tbe Spartan „{„[/„(! 
Aieimneftus ". The death of the general was dtfcat of 
immediately followed by the defeat of the Perfians, rfJo^*'^*' 
and the defeat of the Perfians by the flight of the 
Barbarian army. Artabazus, the Parthian chief, 
had from the beginning condemned the rafh mea* 
fures of Mardonius. He commanded Ibrty fhou* 
fand men, who were prepared on every occafica 
10 follow the example of their leader. Asfoon as h6 

'* ComvoiN tof two GteelL wotils , wbifiH msf hf tranflttcsi ** «f 
limnostal memocy : ** tn inOaiuit , amo^g inaity » tluu i;^*6teekt 
frequently gave namei chataAeriftic of perfons; a cuftotn wbi«h likewife 
prevailed much among the Jews. See Michatiis*s Tranflati^ii an4 
Ann^tatioiit on Gencfie , p. %7^ e( paifim. 
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CHAP, perceived the eoilfuflon of the Pcrfians , he niad6 
ac. the fignal for his troops to quit the field. He 
coqduded them through the territory of the Pho^ 
. ciahs, and arriving by hafty marches at the HeK 
iefpont , before the news of the defeat and death of 
Mardonius, returned in fafety to the Afiatic coaft^ 
with the forces intruded to bis Care '\ 
Defeat of The remainder of the difcomfited Barbarians 
UuLs^^ fought refuge in their camp, which, as we have 
already mentioned , had , been ftreagthened by A 
confiderable fortification. The Spartans purfued 
them with great ardor , but were unable to force 
their encampment. The Tegeans and other troop$ 
feconded the attack, but no impreffion could be 
made on the wall, till the arrival of the Athenians. 
Thefe generous defenders of the caufe of liberty 
bad repulfed the Grecian auxiliaries, who impioufljr 
affifted the enemies of their country. The beha* 
viour of the greater part of the traitors furnifhed 
the occafion of an eafy vidory ; for, unable to 
meet the juft reproaches and indignant looks of 
their cpuntrymen , they foon betook themfelves to 
flight , which , in the prefent cafe, feemcd more 
honorable thafa refiftaace. The Thebans alone 
oppofed with great perfeverance the Athenian va* 
lor; they did not defift from hoftility, till feveral 
hundreds were flain ; and when compelled to quit 
the field, they fled towards Boeotia, and fliutthem- 
felves up within the flrong walls of their city. In- 
ftcad*'of purfuing thefe fugitives, though their 

*^ Herodot. 1. Ix. c. Ixf. 
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domeftfc and inveterate foes, the Athenians, with *b H a P. 
a laudable moderation and prodence , probably in- x. 
Ipired by Ariftides , then one of their generals , di« 
reded their march towards the Lacedaemonian 
forces, which had already engaged and put to flight 
the main ftrength of the enemy. The Athenians , 
however , came in time to complete the glory of 
that memorable day. They attacked with re- 
doubled vigor the fortification , which had been 
in vain aflailed by their allies; and having eflfedled 
a breach in the wall, entered the Perfian camp. 
They were followed by the brave foldiers of Tegea, 
and afterwards,:, by. the Spartans. The Barbarians The Per., 
were feized witb'confternation at feeing fo many footed in 
myriads confined within a narrow ' ffJace. The the« 
means of their expeded fafety became the principal *^*'"^* 
caufe of their deftrudion. Fear hindered them to 
fight; the wall t hindered them to fly; the great 
number of the enemy made it dangerous for the 
viAors to give quarter; refentment of paft injuries 
promptied them to revenge; of near two hundred 
tboUfand Barbarians , hot two thoufand efcaped the 
fury/of the Grecian fpear **. 

The event of this bloody engagement not only Tbeva^ 
delivered the Greeks from the danger of fervitude, j"*^'* 
but gave them poffeffion of greater wealth than found 
they cQpld ever have expeded to poflcfs. In his *^«'*- 
precipitate retreat from Greece , Xerxes left behind 
him all his riches and magnificence. His moft 
valuable effeds were beftowed on Mardonius , the 

f * Berfrdot. 1. Ik. uf . c. 
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c H 4 p. flatterer of his inclinations, and the unfortunate 
X. niinifter ,of his rcveftge. The reft was divided 
among his inferior favorites ; and independent of 
the bounty of the prince, the tents of tbe'PerGan 
nobles fnrnilbed a widq profafion of elegance and 
fplendor. Couches magnificently embroidered; 
tables of gold and filver ; bowls and goblets of 
gold ; ftalls and mangers of brafs , cuitioufly 
brought and ornamented ; chains, bracelets, fey* 
mrtars, fome of foijid gold, others adorned with 
precious ftones ; and, to crown all, many cbefts 
of P^rfian ttK)ncy, which began ^ that time, sn€ 
continued long afterwards , to bfe current in Gttia^ 
Among the common mafe of fpoii , Herodbtt» 
reckons a great mawy Perfian women , befides m* 

How ap. numerable horfes Ttnd camels. The whole heinf; 

****^' eollctaed into one place, the ten^ was confecrausd 
to the ggds. A terrth of tbe i^ieniainder was^ be^ 
ftowed on tbe general. Peculiar pi»efents were 
offered to the temples of Olympian Jove , Iftb* 
ttiian Neptune , and Delphian Apollo, tht fevorit^ 
divinities of the whole Grecian name; nor did €te 
Athenians forget to Qiow particular gratitude *!» 
their adored Minerva. Prizes were irfterwairds 
diftributed among the braveft of the fmvivfftg 
warriors; for though tihevi^ry had beeuolfyt^iB^ed 
with little blood , yet feveral htrtidreds had feHen^ 
efpecially of the moft generous and dariug; among 
whom were ninety-oneSpartans, fifty-two Atfeenknt 
and fixteen men of Tegea. GaHrcratides , a ^ar^ 
tan, the braveft and moft beautiful of the Greeks, 
was flain by an arrow , before Paufanias , who had 

not 
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nCit jrct finifli^d the facrifice , had given the fignal c H a F* 
of engagement. As he fell, he faid to tbofe x* 
around him , that he was contented to die for 
Greece, but regretted dying inglorioufly, having 
performed nothing worthy oi himfelf or th« com- 
mon caufe. But in the battle itfelf none of the 
warriors behaved with fuch diftinguiihed bravery 
ars Ariftodemus , who alone of three hundred Spar- 
tans furvived the adion ^t Thermopyl^ This 
circumftancc had rendered' him contemptible irt 
the eyes of his countrymen.. He wa5 continually 
upbraided with the bafe defertion of bis companions^ 
The raoft heroic deeds could not reftore him to the 
good opinion of the public ; and it was affertcd by 
the Spartans, that even on the prefent occaGon, as 
he had determined to fcek a voluntary death in 
order to efface the ftain of bis former infamy, he' 
was not entitled to any of thofe honors which are 
defervedly beftowcd on the geauine efforts of fpon- 
tancous valor '*'. . 

• The Greeks buried their dead with every circum* 
ftance of funeral pOmp , credcd in the field pf 
battle confpieaouJs trophies of their renown , and 
Appropriated about twenty thoufand pounds for 
dedicating tei»plcls and ftatues to the tutelary dei» 
ties of Platsea 5 the illuftrious fcepe of vi(Sory. A 
lew days were fpcnrt in tbefc , tranfadions ; after 
\vhich it was determined , by uniVcrfal coufcnt, ta 
march into Bdeotia, in order to challifc the perfidy 
0f the Thdb»n8. . On the eleventh day after tbc( 
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CHAP, battle they arrived in the neighbourhood of Thebes, 
X. ravaged tbe territory, and made approaches to the 
walls. The citizens, who were not all equally 
guilty or equally obnoxious, efcaped general de- 
ftrudion by furrcndcring the leaders of the fadion 
which abetted the intereft of the Medes. The 
traitors were carried to Corinth , condemned 
without trial , ^nd facrificed to the manes of their 
countrymen who had fallen at Marathon , Salamis, 
and Plataea , in defence of political liberty and na- 
tional independence **. 
Battle of ^^^ battle of Platsea was fought the twenty- 
Mycai6 in fccond of September ; and on the fame day another ' 
Ionia. battle , not lefs glorious or lefs decifive , was fought 
between the fame nations at the promontory of 
Mycale in Ionia, oppofite to the ifle of Samos. 
The fhattered remnant of the Perfiari fleet, which 
had efcaped deftrudlion on the fatal twentieth of 
Gdober of the preceding year, took refuge in the 
friendly ports of Afia Minor. The victorious ar- 
mament had fuffered too much in repeated Ibocks 
with a fuperior force, to engage at that latefeafon 
in thepurfuitofanenemy, whofe ftrength , amount- 
ing to above four hundred veffels , was ftill nearly 
the double of their own. The little fquadron of 
Themiftocles, averfe to inadivity; found occupa- 
tion , as we already had occafion to notice , in laying 
the iflands of the ^gean under contribution. The 
greatbody of the fleet rendezvoufedin the harbours 
of ^gina. There the Grecians continued during thq 
winter, and before the feafon for adion approached, 

** Heradot. 1. jx. c. Ixxxv. 
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the cortimand was beftowcd on Xantippus the Athc- c ir a p. 
nian, and on Leotychides the Spartan king. To x» 
thefe commanders, whofe abilities and influence in 
their refpedive republics we formerly had an op-i 
portunity to mention, there arrived early 4n the 
fpring a fecret deputation from feveral cities of 
Ionia, entreating that the valor of the Europearf 
Greeks , which had been fo fuccefsfully employed 
in their own defence , might be ftill fahher exerted 
in delivering from bondage their brethren in Afia; . . ' ]/ 
In confequence of this invitation the fleet failed 
caftward, and had fcarceiy reached the coafl: of Delos^ 
when a fecond embafly came fr6m the Samians , pro^ 
pofing the fame meafures as the fii'ft, and farther 
adding, that the Perfian fleets now lying in the 
harbour of Samos, might be attacked and defeated 
without danger or difficulty. The Grecians feized 
with cagcrnefs the favorable opportunity of ter* 
minatirig the war ; but before they arrived at Sa-» 
mds, the enemy fufpeding their motions, and tin- 
willtng td hazard another engagement at fea , had 
retired to the Ionic coaft^ and according to thie cuf- 
tom of that age, not only drawn their (hipr^oqihorei 
but furrounded tbcrti with a ditch and palifodev -and 
even a ftone Wall of oonfideifabk ArcngtHi The 
veflels thusfecured, the failors amounting to forty 
thoufand , commanded by Artayndes ^ formed a 
camp along the fliore. They were reinfotced hf 
thePerfian army under Tigranes, computed aCfixty 
thoufand. It appears not whetfier this powerful body 
of men made any attempt to difturb the landing 
of the Greeks , who at the higheft cJomputation 

K :j 
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Q^Hf.K.t^ could riot amount to a fourth part of their 
jc. number. It feems moft probable that they dif- 
^iii€cl- this meafure , and though they acknow- 
ledged their inferiority at fea, determined to hazard 
at land a general engagement, in which the ifles 
and Hellefpont, as well as the flouriOiing cities of 
the Afiatic coaft, fhoiild form the important prize 
dfvidory. 
Th« ; The Greeks did not decline the battle. Xan- 

Greekf tippus IS faid to havc made ufe of a fimilar con- 
Irivance with that employed by Themiftocles at 
Artcmifium , for depriving the , enemy of their 
Grecian auxiliaries *\ A more probable ftratagcm 
is afcribed to Leolychides , who , in order to en- 
courage hh troops, is faid to have induftrioufly 
fpread a' report that their countrymen had ob- 
tained a fignal vidftry at Plataea. This report , 
by whatever means'** it was raifed and circulated, 
had tloubtlcfs a confiderable effed in deciding the 
fortune of the day. Other circumftances , not lef$ 
f)oSverful , Were , the general revolt of the Afiatic 
-Greeks, and the filept contcft of honor between 
tht Spartans and Athenians. Among the Bar- 
baria^n troops the Perfians behaved with uncom- 
mon bravery J arid dn the fide of the Grecians, 

.. /♦' The ftory is improbable* becaiife the Afiatic Grcehs had a1- 
JEC4dy» dec^red their intention to revolt. It yvm dot the intereft of 
Xantpniis* therefore, to make the Perfians fiifpea their fidelity, 
fince treacherous friends are always more dangerous than open 
"eaetnies* 

♦♦ (ferodqtus ( 1. ix« oapi e« ) and Diodorns C 1. xi. cap. xxxv.) 
differ in th^ir accounts. 
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the battle of Mycale was more bloody than any 
other fought in the courfe of the war. It 
deferves attention , that , in all thefe memorable 
adlions, the Greeks had no refource but in vic- 
tory. But the Barbarians had provided probable 
means of fafety , even in cafe of a defeat. Oa 
the prefent occafion they had endeavoured not only 
to fecur© a retreat within a ftrongly fortified camp, 
but to acquire an undifturbed paffage through the 
narrow defiles of Mycale. Yet all their precau- 
tions were ineflfedual againft the valor and fortune 
of the Greeks. The Milefians , ported by the 
enemy to guard the paffes of the mountain , pre- 
vented , inftead of promoting , their efcape. The 
Spartans^ purfued them with great flaughter in that 
diredion ; while the Athenians, aflifted by the 
allies of Corinth, Sicyon, and Troezene, advanced 
with undaunted bravery to attack their camp. 
The Afiatic Greeks, who at all times acknow- 
ledged the warlike pre-eminence of their Huropean 
brethren, emulated, in the prefent engagement 
alone, in which they fought for every thing dear to 
them, the admired valor of their anccftors. Above 
forty thoufand Perfians perifhcdin the field; many 
fell in the purfuit, or in defending their intrench- 
ments; the^remainder fled in diforder, nor thought 
themfelves fecure till they had reached the walls 
of Sardis. Their fhips , their camp , the free- 
dom cf*^ Ionia, and the undifturbed poffeffion of 
the Afiatic coaft, formed the ineftimable prize of 
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CHAP the vidors ; and thus the expedition of Xerxes » 
y. undertaken with a view to enflave. Europe, re* 
ftored liberty to the faireft portion of Afia*'. 

^^ Herodot. I. ix. c. xc. — c. cxiv; Qiodorus Sipulu$ » 1, %i. 
p. i^xxivt ~ c. HXJ^viij. 
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CHAP. XL 



Military Glory of Greece. -^ Enemies to 'whom that 
Country 'was expofed. — Foundation and Grovptb 
of Carthage. — ne flourishing Condition of Magna 
Gracia Excites the Jealoufy of the Cartha- 

ginians — fVho enter into a League njpitb Xerxes. 
^. The ObjeH of this Alliance. — Caufes of the Jin- 
gular Profperity of Magna Gracia. -^ Hijiory of 
Pythagoras , and of his Philofophy. — The Cartha- 
ginians invade Sicily. — Their Difajiers. — Glory 
of Gelon. — His Treaty looith the Carthaginians. — 
Caufes^ of the Decay of Magna Gracia. 



X HE. beginning of the fifth century before chap. 

Chrift forms the moft glorious sera in the hiftory xi. 

of Greeccv While the rcpubHcs of Athens and state of 

' O recce 

Sparta humbled the pride of Afia , the flou- ofymp! 

rifhing fettlements on the Hellefpont and the ixxv. t. 

Hadriatic overawed the fierce Barbarians of Eu- ' ^ ^' 
rope * ; and the fouthern colony of Cyrene re- 
ftraincd , within their native limits , the favage 
ferocity of the Libyans *. The north , fouth , and 



^ Hcrodot. 1. vi. Thucydid. 1. i, ** Strabo, 1, xvu. 
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CHAP, caft thus acknowledging the afcendant of the Grc- 
XL cian valor and genius , Rome ftill contended in 
the weft , with the-obftinacy of the Volfci ', for the 
rude villages of Latium : yet on this fide , from 
which the ftream of conqueft was deftined, in a 
future age , to flow over the world , the Greeks had 
already moft danger to apprehend , and moft lau- 
rels to acquire; not, however, frocp Rome, but 
from the implacable * enemy of the Roman name. 
The foundation and growth of Carthage, which 
have been fo fuccefsfuUy adorned by poetical fidion, 
arc very imperfedly explained in hiftory. It is 
known, thac at Icaft eight hundred and ninety years * 
before the Chriftian aera , a Phoenician colony fet- 
tled on that fertile projedure of the African coaft, 
which boldly advances into the Mediterranean , to 
meet , as it were, and to defy the ffiores of Sicily 
and Italy , planted 'in the following century by 
Greeks, with whom the republic of Carthage, long 
before the age of her gre^t Hannibal , waged many 



The foan- 
datiofi aqd 
growth of 
C^ril^age , 



' Di'odor. 1. xi. 

^^ With what energy does Virgil exprefs the eternal eninity betwees 
Bome and Carthage ! 

Littora Ijttoribiis contraria, fltictibus ufidas , 

Jmprecor, arma arm is ; pugnent ipfique nepotes. JEneid. 1. iv. 

* B. C. 891- Petav. de Doctf. Tewporiim. Yet, as there is a gapi 
in the Carth&giniaj] hiftory of feveral centuries , every man of tafte 
vill he deGrous of es^tending the duration of this dark and unknown 
period , to h^ve the pleafure of believing that ffineas and Dido were 
contemporaries : an opinion more probable than that of Sir Ifaac 
. Kewton « who would bring down the time of iEneas and the atra o{ 
the Trojan war to the age of pido ^nd the fpundAtion of Carthage. 
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fcriKl and bloody wars. For three centuries after 
Itheir eftabliihment, the Carthaginians feem to have 
filently but fucccfsfuHy availed themfelves of the 
natural fertility of their foil,, the convenience of 
their liarbours, the [kill and dexterity of their arti^ 
(ans, the adventurous fpirit of their mariners ; above 
all , of the profound wifdom of their government, 
which had been eftabliflied on fuch admirable prin- 
ciples , that, from the foundation of their city till tb^ 
age of the philofopher Ariftotle * , no tyrant had 
oppreffed the freedom , no fedition had diftorbed 
the tranquillity of Carthagt ^ 

From this peaceful and happy obfcurity the Car- 
thaginians firft emerged into notice in confequence 
of their oppofition to the naval enterprifes of the 
Afiatic Greeks , who , about the middle of the fi.xth 
century before Chrifl, flying the oppreffive domina- 
tion of Perfia , threw themfelves on the weftern 
fliores and iflands of the Mediterranean. As a 
maritime and enterprifing nation the Greeks were 
naturally the rivals of the Carthaginians ; and th^ 
Phocaeans, who had left the coaft of Ionia to avoid 
the cruel tyranny of the fatrapHarpalus, had landed 
at , or perhaps founded , Aleria in the ifle of Coyfica , 



H A ?♦ 



which •P' 
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terprifes of 
the Greekf. 



' Ariftot. At Repub. 1. ii. c. xi. 

7 If Dido laid the foundation of fo iti.tich profperity Qnd happinefs', 
the might boaft, with becoming dignity , of having fecured immortal 
fiime : 

Vixi, et quem dederat curfum fortuna peregi , 

Vrbem prsclaram ftatui , met moenia vidi : 

£t nunc magna mei fub terris Sbit imago, VIR6.I|«, ihlA, 

f 
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before they finally fettled at Velia' in Italy , and 
Marfeilles in Gaul *. The Carthaginians , . who 
had already formed eftabliftiments in Corfica^ re- 
garded the whole ifland as a dependence of their 
republic , and fet themfelves to oppofe with vigor 
the Grecian invaders. From a fimilar motive the 
Tufcans embraced the fame defign ; and the moft 
ancient naval engagement, diftindly recorded in 
hiftory, was fought in the Sardinian fea, between 
the Phocaeans with fiity fail on the one fide, againft 
the Tufcans and Carthaginians with double that 
number on the other ". The Greeks had the 
whole glory of the battle; they deftroyed forty of 
the enemy's fhips, and compelled the reft to fly. 
But the fmallnefs of their numbers , greatly dimi- 
niflied by their defperate efforts in defence of the 
honor of their nation againft a fuperior force, ob- 
liged them to abandon the projedt of fettling in 
Corfica. ' 

Though the iffue of this memorable fea-fi*ght 
tends to difpel the cloud of fidion concerning the 
remote voyages and ancient naval power of the 
Carthaginians , yet it cannot be doubted , that in 
the beginning of the following century , and befpre 
the invafion of Xerxes , they were the moft power- 
ful commercial nation in the world. The proud 
centre of their empire was furrounded by a clufter 
of colonies and tributary cities , which extended 



* Diodnr. 1. v. and Cluveriiis Sicil. Ant. p. S07. 

* Tliucydid. Li. 1*^ 14* ibid, et Iletodot. 1. vl. 
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above a thoufand miles " along the coaft of Africa, c h a p. 
They were mafters of Sardinia and the northern ,xi. 
coaft of Sicily ". They had eftabliflied colonies 
not only in Corfica, but in Malta and theBalearian 
ifles. They often vifited the Caffeterides. They 
probably firft difcovered the Canaries , whofe 
equable and happy temperature entitled them 
to the epithet of Fortunate. They had appro- 
priated the gold mines of Spain , the Peru and 
Mexico of the ancient world *^ ; and all thefe 
advantages being direded by the prudent en- 
terprife of the magiftrates , confifting chiefly of 
merchants '* , and improved by the patient 

'' From the weftern boundary of Cyrenaica to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, Shaw reckons 1420 geographical miles; but this was the 
extent of the Carthaginian dominion in the greatcft fplendor of the 
rf public. SHAWS Travels , p. 150. 

** Polyb. 1. iii. c. xxii. 

'' Aiiflorr apud Ilendreich ^Refpub. Carthag. 1. i. 

'^ In this refpeCk the government of Carthage was very diffierent 
firom that of Crete , and particularly of Sparta , with both which 
Ariftotle compares it. Ifocrates (ad Nicoclem ) fays, that in civil affairs 
the Carthaginian government was ariftocratical ;* in military, royal: 
this probably was the cafe in the earlieft tim^s. The chief magiftrates 
were called SufFetes, which, in the Hebrew language, (^gnifies judges 
CBochart, Canaan) , and might therefore be naturally tranflated by the 
word dotffi'Kii; 9 in Greek. But it appears from Ariftotle, that thefe 
judges or kings, who were two in number, were nothing more than 
annual magiftrates, who convoked the fenate, and preftded in that 
aflembly. V7hen the fenate and the fuffetes were of one mind, the 
people bad no vote in the management of public affairs; but when 
their opinions were different , it belonged to the people to decide. 
Ariftotle regards this as an imperfection in their conftitution ; and 
time Juftified his opinion. In a commercial republic, where the 
people gradually become more rich and more licentious , fuch a 
regulation naturally tended to throw too much power into their hands* 
During the century which elapfed from Ariftotle to Hannibal ,' the 
people of Carthage became more powerful than the fenate 1 at Rome 
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CHAP, induftry of the people, who knew that by gaining 
XI. wealth they muft attain refpecl, rendered Carthage 
the centre of general commerce. From Egypt 
they imported linen and the papyrus ; the coafts of 
the Red Sea furniflbcd them with fpices, perfumes, 
gold, pearls, and precious ftones *'. The rich car- 
pets of Ferfia adorned the palaces of the Cartha- 
ginian magiftrates. From Spain they drew the 
precious metals neceffary to facilitate their com- 
merce ; and from Britain and other provinces of 
the north they derived iron, lead, tin, and copper, 
equally neceffary to fepond all the efforts . of their 
induftry. The Carthaginian exports confifted part- 
ly in the produce of their fertile foil, but chiefly in 
the ingenious labors of their artificers ; grains, 
fruits , honey, leather, and flax of a fuperior kind " ; 
naval ftores , particularly ropes made of a fpecies of 
broom called fpartum ; houfehold furniture, toys, 
and the materials of the highly valued Punicean 
color. Their mechanic arts had attained a de- 
gree of perfedion which was acknowledged and 
admired by their enemies*'; but the liberal arts, 
and particularly poetry and eloquence '* , feem never 

the fenate were more powerful than the people: and to thefe circum* 
dances chiefly , the molt judicious author of antiquity afcribes the 
^ very different fortune of the two nations in the ever memorable wars 
waged between them. POLYB. 1. vi 

"^ Pliny, 1. xxxviii. c. vii. tells us, that carbuncles were fo 
,, common in Carthage, that they were generally known by the name of 
Cartha«;ini9n. 
. , '* Xenophon , de Venatione. 

'7 Cato dc Re Ruftic&, et Valerius Maximus, 1. vii, 
*• The preat Hannibal was a lover of Greek learning, and compofed 
fift'eral booHs in that language. Cornelius Nepos In Hannibal, 
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to have fiourilhed or taken root in their republic; a 
circumftancc more fatal to the renown of Carthage 
than all the deftruftive ravages of the Romans, 
whofe immortal hate would have found it more dif- 
ficult to abolifli the elegant inventions of gcnius^, 
than to extinguifli the moft fplendid monuments 
of wealth and grandeur* 

Few individuals are able to enjoy , without 
abufing , the gifts of fortune ; and no nation ever 
poffeffed power, without afpifing at conqueft. But 
the commercial ambition of the Carthaginians was 
diftinguifhed by art exclufive and jealous fpirit, 
which fought to ftific the adivity and improvements 
of every people that might ever become their rival. 
In the end of the fixth century before Chrift , and 
twenty-eight years before the invafion of Xerxes, 
they concluded a treaty with Rome , recently de- 
livered from the tyranny of its kings , which marks 
the utmoft folicitude to prevent the new republic 
from ever entering into correfpondence , or ever 
gaining acq^uaintance '* with the dependences of 
Carthage, The Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, 
which, within the courfe of fixty years, had (for 

Silenus , another Cartha^ihian , wrote hiflory in Greek. Cicer. de 
Djvinat. Salluft fpeaks of Punic books in his hiftory of the Jugurthinc 
war; and we know that Ma^o^s Treatife of Kural Oeconomy, in 23 
books 4 was tranflated by order of the Roman fenate , although the 
elder Cato had previoufly handled that important fubject. I mention 
not the Tpurions voyage of Hanno, iince better proofs of the Ganha* 
ftinian literature may be found in the fecond and eighteenth books of 
Pliny. But two obfervations naturally prefent themfeives , wbichf 
juftify what is faid in the text ; fird , that the Carthaginians wrot9 
rather on the ufeful than ornamental arts; and iecondly , that thetf^ 
freateft writers preferred the Greek to the Punic language. 
" Pelyb. 1. iii. c kxU. 
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CHAP, remounts, as already mentioned, to the heroic 

yr. ^S^^ J but by far the greater number of Greek 

colonics in thofe parts were planted during the 

eighth century before the Chriftian sera ", and 

chiefly, I. by the Euboeans, whofe principal city, 

Ghalcis , ufually furnifhing the conductor of the 

cpk>ny, gave the epithet of Chalcidian to the* new 

fetttements; a. by the Achaeans of Peloponnefus , 

who were of the Eolian tongue and lineage; and, 

^. by the Dorian ftates of that peninfula, efpecially 

Corinth; to which city may be applied the obfer- 

vation of ancient republicans concerning the fathers 

of Cato and Brutus, that as children often derived 

luftre from the merit of their parents , fo Corinth 

acquired renown from the fplendor and profperity 

The Do- of its children. Befidcs their powerful colonies in 

nfes moft* ^^^<^y^^ ^ Lcucas , Anadorium , Ambracia , whofe 

i»owerfui Iranfailions form fuch an important part of 

in Sicily. ^^^ hiftoTy of ancient Greece, the Corinthians 

XI. a. founded Syracufe, which foon became, and long 

A. a 729.* continued, the. capital of Sicily. Seventy years 

after their eftablifliment there , the inhabitants of 

Syracufe built Acras , and afterwards , at aa equal 

diftance of time , Camerina. Many other citiet 

of lefs note owed their birth to the fame metro* 

polis; fo that in the fixth century before Chrtft, 

the Syracufans had extended their fettlements over 

all the fouthern coafl of the ifland *\ We ha4 

** Between the i6th and 3oih Olympiads , and the ycats 737 and 
t7r B. C. 

»* iJcv»^""*» ^« ^^93. TliucyU. U vi. ct Herodot. 1^ vil. 

already 
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already: an: .bppdrtboHy tpi Sadmiflli bnr;>v^t '<><?ca» H. h^l^ 
fion th? LacedsetnonUns iounded the c^yi* oj^/Ti^* 2Hi - 
rentum in Italy; thirty> nhxe.: years afee^w»Jrd$« Oiy»np' 
Rhegium was built by thjL Melfemahs arid lGh^ici-> a"c.^/6?i 
dians J the former of whom ( ^ w© haSrc^^^clated . .1 ! r 
above) had already fettled at jyieffene,. on-. the 
oppofite Ihore of Sicily^ The citizens ^oETftren'* ! 
turn fouildcd Heraclcaij fituated. on thecTrfrenMnii * 

gulph, and perhaps gavfe* amatccffionofiijh^JHCgnfSt 
to Locriv larJiich , though^OciginaJly plan(6l;byj8bQ 
Eolians; feems.early to. h»ve u&d the Dotic,di%lf^> 
The RHadianSy-rwha were alfo of the Doriq ^a^e^ 
bu^t the; city df Gela in Sicily ^ forty ^ fiyie ;)5^el 
after the foundation bf( SynK:ufSe **^ :aj6d./Q#JA o\imp. 
, planted the ^fiourifhing <S;olony c of ^giygenftiW!^ it, g. ^31^ 
which foon wfurpaffed the fpleador. of iSlsl metro-? 
|>olis, and became the fccond city iiv tfte'.i{land<» 

By mca^s of thefe powerful i<5ftabli(ba>cn[t$ ^ th^l theEolt. 
Dorians acquired, and always maintained, art afc M^m 
cendant in Sicily; but the Achaean colonies ^ wha '^*^' 
were of. the \£a//an blood and language **♦ Com* r . .^ 
manded the Italian fhore* Grotona ^ the ttpft 
confiderable city of the AcbaeanSi and df alLlti^l/ ./ , ; ' 
in ancient tinaes^ was; built 3e;^6n.hundredivart4' left '^" * 

years before Chrift ". Sybaris^ its rival > ^Vai V^ 
founded abcHit the £aniei time ». and by the fame 
nation. The former fent colonics to TiriitaV 

*** thucyd. 1. Vi. ■" * V . ^. ! 

*' Strabo, I. viii., p. ^tj. affufes tis ciF tfie iattct circumflanQgi 
^hich is of more importance than the uncertain geneaiogy of tji^ 
ancient (Grecian tribes. 

»^ DionyC Halicarn. 1. ih 

Vol. 11. L 
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$ B A p# Catifddia, and Pando4iarf the latter buiit Lausr# 

• xh Mctapontam, and Pofidonia, or Paeftum*', wbofc 

adhiired ruin$ atteft the ancient wealth and gran^ 

deur of the <jreck cities of Italy. ^ 

The loni. In this deduftion, had we followed the order of 

*" k ft • ^^^* we ought to have mentioned, firftd all, th« 

both cottll^ Ionian colonies , who came from the ifle of J^p- 

tfits. bcea. The inhabitants of that ifland built Naxus 

in Sicily y a year before the foundation of Syra- 

€afe'*';-btit neither that»,i nor their fettlejnents at 

Catansi', Egefta, Leontium, ever. attained confi* 

deirable pc^uloufnefs or fplendor« v And it de- 

fefvers to be par ticolarly remarked, that^ ior rca# 

foHS^ which will appear inidie feqiiel of this work^ 

,. - ■ . the lonians^ who fettled chiefly nearr^tbe eaftem 

flk^eof'Sicily/ never rivalled the power and faoac 

oJrtjbeir" Dorian and-Eolian neighbours, but felf 

Ihdrt df'thofe nati^^nis in Magna Griccia, as much 

aV they furpafled them in the ihores and iflands 

6f Afia. 

Genera! InRead of fatiguing the memory of our reader* 

caufrt of ^j^ th^ names of Ufs confiderable dates or cities, 

and^opu. '^hi<5h had little influence on the general affaire of 

loufnefs of dic' ^hole couutrv *** it is of more importance to 

all thefe *' ^ /^ 

colonies. *7 scymnus, v. 44^, *• Thncyd. 1. vi. 

' ^ The Magna 6r«cia» wklbh I always life in the feafe of Sttiifc»» 
^^CdMfV^* tadenott the; C^eek fettTenients in Sicily as well as fft^Jf^f 
being the moft acceiEble part of the Grecian dominions, has been 
more fully defcribed by the modenis t^a any other. The immenfe 
coU«£^iQn of the Thefaurus Siculus, and particularly vols. i. iv. vii. viii^ 
an.d xiii* afford u&ful materials , as well as Cluvctii Sicil. Antiqua 
aiid Fazellus de Rebus Sictilis, and the ekcellent work of Oio. BalfT 
Carufu , Memorie iftoriche di quanto d accaduto in Sicilia dal tcnptf 
de* fuoi primt abitanti ftno ai Normonni* 
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examine the circumftances to vrhich the inhabitants ^ k i »« 

bf Magna Graecia owed their flourifhing fittiation at -». 

the {)eriocl df time of which we write, when ( it may oiymp. 

be boldly affirmed) thefe colonies equalled^ and ^ c. 500. 

exceeded , the .wealth and power of the mother- 

^country. We (hall. not infifl; on the wdl-^knowti 

J[>hyrical and moral caufes'which ufually <:6ntribu<!e 

to the rapid growth of newly*eftabli(bed cotooies^ 

It is evident ,^ that amidft the equality of' fortune, 

'and fimplicity of manners^, wJiich commonly ftfe- 

vail in fuch communities^ men who have a wide 

country before them miift odturally- mukiply iat 

l)eyond the proportion of nations corrupted tu^ 

•weakened by the vices of wealth , iilxuiy $ airi 

above all , of vanity , which pierhaps is the gtf ateft 

enemy to the increafe of the! hitman fpecies. .It is 

Sufficient barely to mention the naturalhfertili^.of 

Magna Grsecia^ and particuflarly of Stdlyi^ -whif^ 

'in many places produced ^aa hundred ibl4 !/. nTlie 

Greeks who failed thither from FdopoiliK(iiSj»icif* 

Tied with them the knowledge. and praj^0:f>£fii;^rt- 

cutture, which had early attained an higb>4egree^df 

*perfedionih> their peninDila ;- add thei-ejtAbckjmt 

ifoii ^f Sicily, improved by cultivaticmlj £mM'1»^ 

liibited ia pidu]rex)f that ];ick;al)unda0cq, ^nehiili:, in 

later times , made that beautiful ifland be entitled 

the ^kriary of Rome *\ /^ 

THe gepiiliar fitpatipn of the Acha^atis' arid* TDo* Particular 
"rians, from whom, chiefly, the colonies in. itTjfgi^ Th°^*A. 
Gr^ecia derived theit origia% ^liad a conHdenible chsan 

*' '. --c • ..• •- - .•.-.>..., .J .,> ( ,0.- -^ ^S lAwf. 

• ■ --: iTL •-. •■> ^^ .--ii/r 'o • ;\ ', , -i- '■■ ■* 

'• Strabo, 1, vilL *M)io<|oriis, 1. xvi. 

La 
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.« H ji P« iidkieiK^ in acceleradng the population and graiv- 

TXi. deur «f tliefe new eftablifliments. The Achseans, 

whofe; republic became fo famous in later times, 

and that in confeqaence of circumftances which it 

is ncceffary at prefcnt to defcribe, originally inha^ 

'bit«d a long, but narrow ftrip of ground, not more 

fertile than extenfive, along the Corinthian gulph, 

whofe rocky fliores were deftitute of good har- 

.bours '*: But the impartial and generous fpirit of 

the Achaean laws early compenfated the natural 

defeds of their terriwny. They were the firft, and 

Ibng t;h^. only repuMic of Greece v who admitted 

Iftwiiigerr into their community on equal terms with 

tfee ancient citizens ". In their truly free country, 

: no powerful capital, like Thebes in l^oeotia , or 

"Athenr in cAttica, domineered over the inferior 

itownsattd villages. Twelve cities, which bad 

rfebmmon la^s and inftitutions, and afterwards com- 

>iQfton .weij^hts and meafures '*, fent deputies to 

Hdlio^^JVtrhich is diftinguiihed by Homer " as the 

tiitbft^'XOii&derable town of Achaia. That place 

^bdng;dfcftlroycd by an earthquake '* three hundred 

«i*^ fewnty. three c years before Chrift , Egx 

-l^can»el the feat of the general congrefe, whick 

regulaiied public affaiis , and appointed annual 

I J : : *. '^ _■ - 1 • ; , ■ ' ' , ' 

*• Plutarch, in Arato, p. io}i. * *' Polybiut, |. ii. p. 178. . 
, .. .^ ~^^:Pj>|ybiQt •- ibidi me^^ons this circumftance , to show how 

\\,, ie(iro9r.'they were to have eveit thing common and eqnal among 

,, , .'i> -^enr. ' '' . , ' ' • 

iu,.> ;iyr«-'n.,lfe ift the tatalbgi^ 
*vri B^ Strabo, 1. viii. p^ 589. fays » the earthquake happened ^fl» 

fears before the battle of Leuftra, which wu fought 371 yeait befoft 
Chriftfc 
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niagiftrates and generals to execute their refolutions, c H a >• 
•who were accountable to the congrefs , or council, 3^1^ 
as the members of the council themfelves were to 
the cities by which they had been named and con- 
ftituted ". This excellent fyftem of governnaent, 
which checked the ambition , while it maintained 
Ae independence of Achaia ", defended thatior* 
tunate country againft the convulfions which fhook 
and overwhelmed the moft powerful republics of 
Greece. It was then that the Achaeans, who a. a ati. 
during many ages had enjoyed their equitable laws 
in filence, emerged from obfcurity;* and cormmu-* 
Bicating their government on equal terms to the 
neighbouring cities of Pcloponnefus, prelerved the 
feeble fpark of liberty , every where extinguiflied 
around them, for one hundred and thirty-fix years, 
till they finally yielded to the power and policy of 
Rome ". This fliort period of war and tumult 
has been minutely defcribed in hiftory , wiiile the 
many happy centuries that preceded it are but oc- 
cafionally glanced at by ancient writers : And were 
it not for the defeats and calamities which the 
Achaeans fuffered in latcjr times , we fhould , per- 
haps, be ignorant that their anceftors anciently 
poffeffed an equitable and generous policy, which 
being tranfported with them into Magna Grxcia, 
could not fail to promote the happinefe and pro* 
fperity of that delightful country *\ 

»^ P«lybiut, 1. ii. p, 178. 
'• Schook. Achaia, apud. Gronov. Ther* t. v. 
*• Polyb. Sxeerp. Legat. et Titus Livius. 1. xxxviii. et xxxl%, 
♦• Xenophon , in bis Gr«ck biftory . fpeaks of the excellence of 
the Acbxan laws, in treating a paiTage of hiftory which wiU be relatei 

L3 
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vorable to 
the new 
fettlers in 
that coun- 
try: 



The condition of the Ddrian^, at thc/ time when* 
thfey planted colonies in Italy and Sicily , is nor 
h^ worthy of remark. The Dorian, ftates of Per^ 
loponnefus were then univerfally fubjeft to the 
getttle government of limited but hereditary 
priAces , or to magiftrates chofen from the de-' 
ftSeildant^ <jf their ancient royal families *% and 
^ho, thus adorned by birth, were fometimes flill 
ni6re enftobled by wifdom and virtue **. It is the 
liature of cdbhies to preferve with ^fifedionate 
reljjedl the inftitutions of the mother* country, 
which often improve by tranfplantation, anc^ thrive 
and flbiirifli in foreign lands, when they have 
"dithered and pferifhed in the foil which originally 
jitbduced and propagated th«m. Time and accir 
tfent , and the various caufes which have been eXr 
plained in the courfe of this hiftory, tended to 
cihange the ancient conftitution , and to diminif^ 
the ftrength of the Greciari dates on both fides the 
Corinthian Iflhmus. While fierce and frequent 
Wars exhaufted their populatioil^ the tlxclufive fpirit 
df republican jih^loiify, Which fterrily refirfed ftran-* 
gers any participation iti their governnaeht, or any 

in the feqiiel Polybius was evidently engaged tb enter deeper into thii 
fubjeH, by the reafbn afi^ned in the text. 

«* Thcfe were properly the only nobility in Greece jib^y were called 
eynxTfi^t , and long held fway In all the Grecian ftates. S. Fetituf 
has collected the mod important paffules concerning them in his 
commentary oA the dncient Athieni&u law •' " Ty; Z\f^^r(iiocg yn<ti(ntst¥ 

itriw xai U^uv s^tryfirat. " ** That the Eopatrida? , or noMUty , 
admintfttr the rit«s t)f religion ,^11 the offices of magiilracy , inte^pitf 
the laws , and explain all i^r^d aa^ divine matters. *' 
4* Tl^ucyd. 1. h 
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protedion from their laws , naturally reprcfled tbeiir chip* 
vigor and ftunted their growth. The colonies l£l. 
in Magna Graecia, enjoying a wide territory before 
them, had not the fame interference of interefl, 
^nd found fufficient employment in fubduing the 
original inhabitants of that country/ without com- 
mencing hoftilities againft each other. Nor were 
they more ambitious to fubdue the barbarous na- 
tives .than folicitousto incorporate them into their 
own communities. The kings, or nobility, of 
Magna Graeda , fccure of their own pre-eminence, 
felt *' nothing of the republican jealoufies which 
prevailed in the mother-country. They received 
with pleafure new citizens, or rather fubjeds , from . 
whatever quarter they might come. The Barba- 
rians adopted the language and manners of the 
nation to whom they were affociated ; their chil- 
dren received a Grecian education ; and the ftates 
of Italy and Sicily thus increafing by degrees ^ 
could foon boaft , the former of Crotorm , Taren» 
tum, Sybaris, Rhegium ; the latter of Syracufe ; 
Agrigeiitum , Meffene , Himera, and feveral other 
cities, which rivalled or furpaffed the wealth of 
Athens or Corinth , and the populoufnefs of Thebes, 
Argos, or Sparta. 

I The wars , conquefts , or oppreflions , but above The ojw 
all , the civil diffenfions, which in the fixth century ^"^ati(f 
before Chrift difturbed and deformed the coaft of g/«*^« 



yougi« 



^' The fame policy was practifed by Macedon ; and , as we shall 
have occafion to relate » was the primary Caufe of the jMacedoiit^ 
Sreatnefs. / 

■L4 ■ 
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Ionia , and the other Grecian colonics in the iflands 
.and continent of A fia, brought frequent acceffiens 
of inhabitants to the fhorcs of Magna Gnecia. la 
that age the Afiatic Greeks had attained greater 
proficiency, both in the ufeful and in the agreeable 
arts, than any. other portion of the Grecian name; 
but they had alfo funk deeper in voluptuoufnefs and 
luxury. Their poetry, which ftill remains, alike 
attefts the refinement of their tafte, and the cor- 
ruption of their morals. The efifeminatc vices, 
for which the lonians were thenceforth in all ages 
infamous **, feem to have taken deep root in that 
century; and it is probable, that along with their 
poetry, mufic, and painting, they communicated 
alfo their diffolute and artificial appetites to the 
Greeks of Italy and Sicily. 

But whether this be admitted , or whether we 
fuppofe that, according to the ordinary courfe of 
events, the inhabitants of Magna Graecia having 
attained opulence by induftry, diflipatedit in idle« 
liefs and licentioufnefs , it is acknowledged by all 
writers on this part of hiftory, that the, Greek cities 
of Italy , and. particularly Sybaris and Crotona, had 
degeaeratcd from their ancient maxims, and fallen 
a prey to the moft dangerous errors and vices, 
when Pythagoris came to their relief, about five 
hundred and fifty years before the Chriftian aera. 

The philofophy of Pythagoras forms .an im» 
portant objedl in the hiftory of the human mind ; 

^* Motns doceri g^qd^t IwucQa 
Matura virgo, et fin^itur artibns 
ilannunc* et ihcedos amores 
De tenero meditator ungue* HORACE. 
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and if we admit the concurring teftimony of ancient H a P^ 
authors ** , the philofophy , or rather the Iegiflation» xi. 
of this extraordinary man , reformed and improved 
the manners and policy of Magna Graecia, and 
contributed in an eminent degree , not only to the 
quiet and happinefs, but to the induftry, power, 
and fplendor, of that celebrated country. Left 
this influence fbould appear too great , and even 
incredible, in a ftranger, who is known to have 
ftudioufly declined all public offices and authority, 
the occafion requires that we fhould explain the 
nieans by which fuch extraordinary eflfeds were 
produced. 

Pythagoras was born at Samos *' , when Samos Hiftory of 
was the richeft and moft flourifhing of all the Gre. J.^*^^^**"^ 
cian iiies. His father, Mnefarchus , being a per- oiymp. 
fon of diftindion in bis country *', the promifing x*^' 
youth was carefully inftrudedin the learning known 
or vahjedin that early age. Mufic, poetry, and 
the gymnaftic exercifes , formed the principal part 
of his education; but the young philofopher, if 
we may anticipate that name, was not indifferent ** 

^> Particularly Ariftoxenas, the learned ditbiple of Ariftotle (apud 
Stobaeum , Serin. x!i.); various ancient authors cited by Jamblicus 
and Porphyry, as well ai by Diogenes Laertius, 1. viii; to which add 
Jufttn, 1. XX, and Cicero, Tufc. (^useft. de Amiciti& , et de Oratore, 
** Pythagoras exornavit earn GrKciam quae Magna dicta eft , et 
privatim et publice, praeftantiffimis ft inftitutis et artibus. " Cicero de 
Amicitii- 

^' Ifocrates in BuOri. Titus Liviqs , 1. i. e, xviii. Lucian. LeKi- 
phanes. To thefe authorities we may add , that Pythagoras is reprefen ted 
on feveral Samian coins. Fabric. Bibl. Graeca, t. i. p. 45 S. 

^^ Mnefarchus was fent from Samos to confult tlie oracle of 
Delphi , probably on Come public occafion. Jamb, in Vic. Pythag* 

^* Apollon.apud iamblichum. 



A. C. 6QO. 

Bis educa- 
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€ H A p. to the difcoveries of Thiifes, the firft Grecian who 
xi» ■ nearly calculated an eclipfe ot the fun; and he early- 
fet himfelf fo rival the Milefian fage in his favor* 
ite ftudies. It is recorded, that he learned elo- 
quence from Pherecydes of Syros *' , who refidcdl 
a confiderable time m the ifle of Satnos^ and who is 
famous in the literary hiftory of Greece , as the 
iirft author in profe '*. Pittacus of Lefbos , Bias of 
Priene, and the other fophifts, or wife men (as 
they were emphatically ftyled by their contempo- 
raries) who then flourifhecf in Afiatic Greece, ancj 
whofe abilities and virtue had raifed them , ia 
troubled times, to the head of the feveral com- 
munities of which they were refpedlively members , 
excited the kindred anibition of Pythagoras , wha 
appears to have been early animated with the defirc 
of acquiring juft renown, by promoting public 

Travels. happinefs. In his eighteenth year he vifited the 
continent of Greece , and gained the priz6 of 
wreftling at the Olympic games " , where his vi- 
gor, addrefs, and bfeauty^ were beheld with ad-^ 
miration by the multitude; while the opeiiing 
virtues of his mind were ftill more admired by men 
of fenfe and difcernment. In conformity with the 
pradlice df an age when the feeble rays of know- 
ledge were fcattered pver a wide furface , and much 
pains were requifite to coUedl them , he withdrew 
Jiimfelf from the applaufes of his countrymen, and 
for a longer time than was titual with the Grecian 

*» Diogenes apiid Pori^li. 

s* Flim N. H. 1. vii. c. Ivi. ^' Jambl. Forph. etc; 
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travellers. This circnmftancc gave occafioa to C H A p^ 
many fables concerning the extent and variety of xj. 
Jws voyages '*. But it is certain that he r€fide4 



'* The travels of the Greek philofdpher were fpoken of in vagn^ 
terms , an d magnified even by great writers. Ultimas terras luftrlfff 
Fythagoram , Democritum , Platonem accepimus. Cicero de Finibns , 
1. IT. c. xtx. We may well believe then , that fach men as HttrAlpr 
fat ( apud Jofeph. adverf. Appionem ), ApoHonias « Jambliehuc , etc* 
would carry their exaggeration, to the higheft degree of incredibility 
dn this fertile fubject. The ^f^ fource of thefe fables , and of thf 
fuppofed learning of the Magi, Chaldeans » Indians, etc. may be 
Ipund in the credulous or lying writtrs who accolnpanied Alexander 
in his eaftern expedition. At their return to Greece > they magnified 
the learning, as well as the power and wealth, of the nations con- 
quered by their patron ; they were folicitous to perfoade their coun^ 
ti-ymen , that their anceftors had learned their philofophy from peoptft 
Itrhofe names they had never before heard ; and their own vanity wai 
flattered by having vifited , and familiarly known thofe fancied in* 
^ructr>rs of mankind. Clearcbus. Oneficretus , and CalliAhenes, wtrt 
the muft celebrated of thefe writers, of whom Diogenes Laertius, or 
rather a far fuperiorman whom he cites, fays, Auv$xvu<n Ss tcvrni r» 
tav *EAX>jV(u» xKToc^$(ii(ui,xToc Bxf^xpotg ^^ovxTrrovng, ** They are mif- 
taken, when Uiey refer the Grecian difcoveries to the Barbarians.** 
It was natural for the Eaftern nations , when they had adopted the 
language and learning of the Greeks, to avail themfclves of Grecian 
authorities, to prove how much that celebrated nation owed to peoplt 
whom, they proudly denominated Barbarians. Hence the fables nf 
Berofus the Chaldxan, of Manetho the Egyptian, of Sanchoniothon 
the Phoenician. ^ ^e except from this clafs of fabuliils the Jew, Jo* 
iephus, the antiquity pf whofe nation rells on evidence which it would 
be irreverent to naime in * fuch company. Had Pythagoras or Thale$ 
been acquainted "with the Jewish religion, they would hs^ve learned 
far nobler nosions of the Ddty , than thofe which it appears they en. 
tertained. Anaxagoras, ibtQamed ovagf the preceptor of the great 
Pericles, wai the firft Grecian philo(bpher who tkw, by the light of 
reafon, the natural and moral attributes of God, fo ftablimely de- 
icribedin the Pfalms of David. Ytt it never was fiiid, that Anaxn* 
goras had feen the Pfalms , the Books of Mofes , or any part of the 
facred writings; and it may ^e remarked , that Jofephus liimfelf, in 
his firft book (cont. Ap. ), however zealous to prove, that the Greeks 
derived their knowledge from the Eaft^, can cite no author In ^vof 
Ijf this opinioi), who lived before the a^e of Alexander j 
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€ H A F« feveral years in the ancient kingdom of Egypt " , 
,xt. which had been long familiarly known to the 
Grecian mariners , and where the fon of Mnefar- 
chus might probably enjoy the protedion of many 
hereditary friends. In that country he probably 
made fome additions to his knowle^e in arith- 
metic and geometry ; he certainly learned many 
traditions concerning the gods , and the human 
foul: but what particularly gUfervcd his attention, 

*' There it a famous pafFage i<^ Ifocrates's panegyric of Bttfirit, 
which might feem to contradict what is faid in the preceding note, if 
we did not reflect, that the rules of panegyric require not always a 
ftriet adherence to hiftorical troth. In fpeaking of the ancient wif- 
dom and piety of the Egyptians , and particularly of the (acerdotal 
order, he fays, that he himfelf is not the firft who perceived and ac- 
luiowledged their merit ; that many: philofophers had done this before 
him, and particularly Pythagoras the Samiaii. 'O; oc(^iHoiiiS¥o^ ftg 

fijrtff *EXXjiv«f fxouiw, yxt rot Trsgi rot; ^wrixc n %on rocc iyi^uoc^roci 
«v TOig isfotg cyrt^uve^s^w ruv oeXXwv ea-^a^oco'sv, iynM-ivou e< »«/ fin^sv onjroi 
jSifoe TftvTot tXuov ytyvotro Ttcc^oi, twv dswv, ocXXm ttoc^cc ys roi^ otvS^cii'proi^ 
$K T8 T«v pLuTa^x Oct evioKt/uLnvuv^ oVgp uvTU) 7C0U awi&i. ToTHTOV yuf 

$in$viutMi9 uvTH M-otSiiTUf tnoui xou T8^ 9r^€a'(ovTS§8': iiiov o*foeyr^;7a<^oe( 
T»f 'ctvTdn ijtsnoi wyytyvofisvag n rwv owsicuv f9riM2X«)U.evyf. •* Who 
coming to Ei^ypt , and being inftructed by the priefts of that country , 
firft introduced other kinds of learning into Greece, and particularly 
a more accurate knowledge of religious ri<es and ceremonies, ** (I 
have generalized the expreCQon §v(rM; %ou dyK^uocg ev roif ispoi;*) 
** of which he was a careful obferver, thinking that although he 
were entitled to no peculiar favor on that account from the gods, he 
would thereby, at.leaft, procure efteem among men, which alCb hap* 
l^ened to him ; for he fo for eciipfed the glory of all other philofo- 
phers, that all the young defired to become his difciples, an^ the old 
were better pleafed to fee their fons in the company of Pythagoras, 
than engaged in the moft lucrative or honorable purfuits. ** If what 
i& laid in my account of the life and writings of Ifocrates be conli- 
dered with attention , this paiTage will only ferve to {confirm the ob« 
fervatiotis in the text. 
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was, the fecret fymbolic writing of the priefts and c h a P4 
the fingular inftitutions and policy of the facer- xi. 
dotal order, by which that body of men had long 
been enabled to govern prince and people ?*, At oiymp. 
his return from Egypt and the* Eaft , Pythagoras, 
found his nat JH^e country governed, or rather infulted, 
by the artful and long foftunate f olycrates ; a tyrant 
whofe power feemed fo firmly cftdblifbed , that thtr(?. 
remained no hopef to fubvert it, and under whofe 
Jealous eye the fon of Mnefarchus could neither, 
difplay his talents ^ nor enjoy per/bnal fecurity: he 
therefore returned to European Greece , and again 
affifted at the Olympic games; where being {aluted 
by the then honored name of Sophift , be modeftly 
declined that, diftini^ion for the humbler title of 
Philofopher ; and when aflced what he precifely 
meant by this new appellation , he is faid tb have 
replied. "That, in the fame manner as at the 
Olympic affembly , fome men came to contendibrt 
crowns and honors, others to leH their merchandife> 
and a third clafs merely to lee and examine every; 
thing which pafTed in that celebrated convention; 
fo , on the greater theatre of the world , while in»^jr 
ftruggled for tbe' glory of a name, and mariy/fcr 
the advantages of fortune ; a fev^, ,and but a few,: 
neither covetoils of money , nor ambitious of fame t 
were contented with beholding the wondf rs of fo. 
magnificent a fpedacle '^" Tbi^: definition has^ 

'^ Hcrodotuf aii4 Diodorus Sicvlas « ^jmlfiiiii and StralM). L x* v 
p. 48a. 

<' Cicero (Tafc. Quntt. ▼. 3.) has trtoflated a paiTagt to this 
l^arpoff firon Hcraslidts Poaticas «^ tite ftholat of Plato ; and tht^ 
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^ H A P. been often cited, becaufe it yirell agrees with th^ 

%u contemplative notions generally entertained of th<:^ 

Pythagorean fchool ; but it will appear in the fe- 

quel, that the philofophy of Pythagoras was of a 

ifaore pradlical kind. 

• From Olympia and the republic of Elis , he tra< 
veiled to the neighbouring territory of Sparta '* , 
aind fpent a confide^abte time in that capital , dili-^ 
gently ftudying the laws and inftitutidns of Lyciir- 
guS) and obferving the manners and genius of tht 
bed governed , ntoft^virtuous , and moft profperous 
©£ alt the Grecian ftates. Here he beheld a con4 
ftitutioo of govcriment ( the wifdom of which had 
been long a^prbvfed by experience) founded on a 
fyftem* of education; aiid coittbining, in his clear 
Capicious mind , the! Sparten laws and ^difciplind 
with'a mixtiire of the Egyptian craft and policy* , he 
fr;toied that fiiWinle plan of legiflation: , which was 
to be'fer more extenfivc than the laws of Lycur* 
gus; and 'AVhich^at firft fixing it» root, in a fmall 
fe(Jl atCrotona,!.wias deCbbed, in twenty or thirty 
years , to diffdfe its* flourilhing b[rancl^es over Italy 
smd^cily. ^ ' \ . , 

Caufes of '^ythagoias ^rxivcd at tke capital of Italian Grcecd 
his author- .^ jjj^ fortieth fe^f^^nvi the full vig6r of mind and 
Italy, "body **. His fetne , doubtfefs , preceded him ; finde ^ 
Whoever had honorably diftingiiilhed Inmfei^ in 
the'gfefteral co^velition at Olympic, ^viis fpecdil)^ 

•nj^inaV >airA|:e bf Herfttf9itus ii' 4IIH pi&ttied kiJainblkhiiSi 
'* rorphyr. Jambl. et Juftin. I. xx. 

'"^^vnridoxen. j<i?ii4'Srambl;* ^ ^ *" .' c* ^ ■ 
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known and celebiratrd ia the r«|g|^teft proviaces of e h a K 

Greece. His pctfonal acquainunces among the xi. 

Italian Greeks , vrbofeedeem, or rather rcfpedl ^ hfj 

had acquired in th^t auguft affembly » would n^tq* 

rally be loud in his praifes; and the matuiers of 

the age, in which men lived togetb^ in crowds, 

and enjoyed their paftimes , or tran^cSed their feCH 

bus bufmefs with undifguifed freedom , in templeis 

and gymnafia, contributed to the rapid increafe of 

his friends and admirers. Upon his arrival at Cro- Hisropert. 

;tona» he appeared in the public places, difplayipg •' ^*««^* 

liis , de^Kterity in thofe exercifcs and acconsplii^ 

Clients, which were the fafbionable objcds.of pi^ 

fuit) and the prbcipal fourcef of honor. His fldft 

in tnufic and medicine, fcieoees which were far 

better underftooci in his nativi^ country than in 

Magna Grsccia, procured him particular regard^ 

nor can we hefitate to believe, that his mathem^ 

tical and natural knowledge would be highiy su^ 

tnired by the Greeks of Italy » who, having recently 

received the jirft tindlqre of arts and fcienc^s from 

the Afiatics, cwJtiva^ed them with that ardor 

which noydty injures ; and who feem liitberto. W ' 

have gained in poant of knowledge and civility,', ^u " 

proportion as they had loft in piuity of life and 

inanners, by an acquaintance with their Eaftero 

brethren. , ♦ 

. Neither the voluptuoufnefe nor the refinemcot nis man* 

of the inhabitants of Magna Gr^ecia , Were inCon** °" °^ **^ 

patiblc with thfr. hopes andfipar^iolthe moft ^ii^rilr 

fuperftition; and Pythagoras, who had^ feen and 

examined the rites and ceremonies vmployid by 
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c H A ^. ^remote nations, m^dbrated for their antiquity and 

XI. tlicir wifdom , to avert the difpleafure , or to gain 

the good-will of their invifiblc protedors, called 

forth the whole force of this powerful , yet danger* 

Ousinftrument of pdlicy , to excite rcfped for his pet* 

ion, and reWrtncefor hisinftrudions. He carefully 

-frequented, at an early hour, the temples of the gods4 

his regular purifications and facrifices announced 

fuperior fandity of charadcr; his food was of the 

pureft kind, that no corporeal ftain might interrupt 

his fancied communication with his Cel^ftialfriendht; 

auid.he was clothed in 4:he linen of Egypt, which 

-Ip^as the drefs ** of the lace;*dotal order in that native 

landof fiiperftition, as well as of the Athenian: ma^ 

giftratcr and nobles, in the early and pious times 

of the republic **. The refped excited by ftich 

artifices ( if we may degrade by. that name the 

means u(ed to deceive men into thpir duty and 

happinefs ) was enhanced by the high renown the 

long travels , the venerable afped, the harmonious 

voice , the animated and affeding eloquence , of 

The happy the Samian philofbpher. His hearers fometimes 

wMchhe" ^"^Otmted to two thoufand of the principal 'citizens 

produced of Crotoua ; and the magiftrates of that republic 

at Crowna. ^re^ed ,foon after his arrival among them, an cte^ 

gant and fpacious' edifice, which was appropriated 

to the virtuous leffons of this admired ftranger, 

who pleafed their tafte , and gratified their fancy , 

while be condemned their manners', and reproached 

thcif vices. Equally rapid and aftoniihing, and 

fipiodenv.. ; ;» thncyd. 1. !•, ^ 

not 
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Mot mdreaftonifhing than advantageous, if we may c n a Pi 
Credit the general voice of antiquity, was the re- ^^ 
formation produced at Crotona iti perfons of every 
age, and of either fex, by this fingular man. The 
j^omen laid afide their ornaments , and refumed 
their mbdefty; the youth preferred their duty to 
their pleafures; the old improved their underftand* 
i^g, and almofl negleded to improve their for« 
tunes. 

- Yet this, revolutibn of manners Was not (iirely fo Hurchooti 
inftantancd^as, as the concurring exaggerations of 
wonder and credulity were naturally inclined to re- 
jprefcnt iti The fame writers , who would thus mag* 
nify the fariae of Pythagoras , acknowledge , that 
foon after cOmiiig to Crotona , he chofe a feledt 
number of his mofl; afCduous difciples, and thofe 
chiefly perfons of weight in the republic, whofe 
temper , charader , and vieWs , bed fuited his own. 
Thefe Were formed into an aflbciation , or feparate 
order of men, into which none were admitted who 
poireflfed not qualities and endowments worthy of 
that honor. In order to confirm this affociation, 
as well as to obtain the purpofes for which it had 
been inftituted , Pythagoras employed the cypher^ 
or fymbolic Writing, and other fccrets, which he 
liad learned from the wifdom, or rather cunning, o| 
the Egyptian priefts: his. fcholars were taught 
<:ertain figns or Words , by which they might know 
each other ; they could correfpond , when feparated 
hy place , in an unknown charader ; and ftrangers of 
tM countries , Greeks and Barbarians , were promif^ 
cuouflv admitted into the fociety ^ after undergoing 
V0L.1L M . 
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a diie probation as to their difpofitions and under* 
(landing. In a few years, three hundred men ^. all 
Pythagoreans , held the fovcreignty of Crotona ; the 
influence of the new fed: extended with . rapidity 
oyer Locri , Rhegium , Catana , and other cities of 
Italy and Sicily; the difciples of Pythagoras were 
diiFufed over ancient Greece, and the ifles of the 
JEgean fea, and it feemed as if the fage of Samos 
whofe nobler ambition declined and difdainedany 
particular office of power and dignity, had con- 
ceived the fublime idea of forming a fchool; or ra- 
ther an affociation of men , who might govern the 
world, while they were themfelves governed by 
wifdom and virtue. . r 

Pythagoras was deeply perfuadcd, that the hap- 
pinefsv of nations depends^ chiefly on the govern- 
ment under which they live; and the experience of 
his own times, and of his own ifland in particular, 
might teach him the dangerous tendence of de- 
mocratic turbulence on the one hand , and jealous 
tyranny on the other **. He preferred , therefore , 

♦• A ftriking example oFthisappeared^at thai time in Sicily, if We 
tredit Jamblichus , who places the reign of Phalaris , at Agrigent'nm t 
id the age of Pythagoras. The doubtful , or rather incredible , hiftory 
of this tyrapt , may be comprifed in few words.. His reign , of abquC 
iixteen years , was diftinguished by intolerable atrocities- He burned 
bis enemies in a brazen bull; and, as lull or cruelty happened to 
direct, {bmfetimes abufed , and fometimes eat» boys; Phalaris « together 
with his mother and friends , (could fucb a monfter have friends?^ 
were burned, by the long-injured Agrigentines, in his own bull. 
This is the abominable tyrant , whofe fpurious letters furnished an 
Opportunity to Dr. Beritley to difplay ^is profound erudition (fee his 
I)iifect. upon Phalaris). But that very learned man jfeems not tp lufpect 
that the Iiiftory of Phalaris is as fpurious as his epilHes. It was §. 
Gdmmo« artifice among Creek poet^ and orators (fee, i« vol. i, p. 367 
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to all goverriitfents, a moderate arincH:racy;:w 
feems , without exception , to have been the well- 
founded opinion of the greatcft men of antiquity,, 
fince, under the adminiftration of a foiate, the rei 
publics of Greece, of Ronie, and a Carthage*^ 
attained their higheft profprerity and fplendof^ 
Yet he was extremely averfe to arbitrary power' 

the rpeech of Soficles the Corinthian) , to exaggerate the vices of bad 
pftntfes. Of thfs we shall find many examples in the followine Dam of 
this work. This practice began early ; for Pindar ftys, ' ' 

Toy h Tocv^(fj >^«Xx£o.; xoevTyj^gc yjjXw vocv 

"ExO^x ^Gclu^iv tcocnx^i TrxvTu Ourtg. 

PYTH. i EiTul xc,x: if. 
Ariftotlc mentions , To ^'^t ^o^m^v Xiytuimv , the hearfey about 
Phalaris, wWch Af^afius explains. 'O h i?oi^x^tg Xsyiroct 0txysif rof 
^avra Troaiu. Phalaris is (kW to have eat bis own fon. In the &m. 
chapter (c. v. 1. vi Ethic Nicom.) ,- fpeaking of brutal paffions ! 
Armotle inftances Phalaris fometimes devouring boys , Ibnietimcs 
ilfing them at theinftrutnents of an abfurd Venereal pleafure- *^ Upg 
«(Z)^oW/(wy ofT^^Tov ,i&»„v. » The phllofopber does not fay that ho 
believes thefe monflrous fictions, any more than Cicero, "lilenobilis 
tanrns , quern crudeliffimus omnium tyrannortim Phalaris habliffc 
4iciiur i 1. IV. in Verrem , c. xxxiu. Timsins . th« hiftorlan pf Sicily^ 
who was more likely than any oth« writer to be well infortaed 
eoncerning the tranfactions in his own ifland , teprefents tte ftorv of 
rhalari$>s bull as a mere fabje. Polyb. Excerp. ver. 3. p ^f >o 
lybius, indeed ,^ attempts to refute Timaeus , but I think as to thi 
main point , with little focccfs. Nor is it furprifing thai this judiciput 
writer should be carried aFong by the torrent. The republicahs ot 
Greece and Rom^ deUghted in blackening tjie characters, pf tyrajnwr 
Tjxyc,hvTi;hTf!VH^CTytroc Tmr^t^m, x«/r„y ««S*E;«v-Ta>v 7:uo,:^m,. 
exaggerating, after the manner of tragedians . the fiercenefs of'thel? 
«anner^ , and the impiety of their OTtitJn^ " For this reafon rh# 
abfurd fictions concerning Dipnyfius of ^yrasufe, Alexander of Pber«* 
etc. are related by many refpectable Writers. For thfs reafi>n mTr^ 
nymM was deftribtd In the bUckeft colons, vide Excerp/ tn %X^ 
Uvii. p. 10. And;fpr this reafon the enormous cruelties of Phalaris 
which no nation , and far lefs the Sicilians, in that a« could hTvI 

I^laS; "'''"''"''"'"•• ""'^ "^''^^ '"'^'''^^^ anthorrties of 
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C n A T^ ivfiatever fiiape it might tifTtime; and the lAa^n aim 
XU of his inftitution was , ta prevent oppreffion in the 
ipagillrates and licentioufnels in the people. The 
dead letter of the law could never, he thought, ef- 
ffft that falutary purpofe, until men were fo trained 
hy education and difcipline , as to regard the great 
<)uttes of life as its mod agreeable amufement, and 
to confider the efteem of their fellow-citizens, and 
^err own , as the chief fource of their enjoyment. 
MagiftrateS) thus formed , would command a willing 
obedience, and the inhabitants of Magna Graecia 
mud foon attain th^ mod perfect date of which 
political fociety is fufceptible. 

Morality. To explain at large the fyftem of Pythagoras, 
would be to write a treatife of fublime , yet pradti*> 
<;al morality , fince bis conclufions are Aridly founded 
©n the nature of man* Befides the propenfities 
common to tis with inferior natures, and befides 
the felfifli and artificial paflions of avarice and am* 
bition, he found in the human bread the feeds of 
nobler faculties , fitted to yield an incomparably 
more durable , more perfed , and more certain gra* 
ttfication. ^ The chief happinefe of the mind muft 
fee fought in itfelf, in the enjoyment of intelledual 
and moral pleafure. Our thoughts are ever, and 
intimately prefent with us; and although the buftle 
of external objeds, and the tumult of paffion, may 
fomctimes divert their current, they tan never dry 
nj^^ their fource. The refledions on our own con- 
dud will be continually occurring to our fancy, 
whatever pains we .may take to exclude them ; nor 
can voluptuous enjoyment, or ambitious adivity, 
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ever fo totally occupy the mind of a PerfiaQfatrap, chap. 
cr a Grecian demagogue, but that their priacip^ xi. 
happinef$ or raifcry , in the whole courfe of life , 
muft chiefly depend upon the nature of their rc- 
fiedions on the pad , and upon their hopes and fears 
about futurity* To ftrengthen this great ground- 
work of morality, Pythagoras employed the whole 
force of .education and habit Rules were laid 
down , to which the members of his refpcded ordeir 
bound themfelves to conform, and from which , 
none could fwcrve, without being excluded from 9 
ibciety of which they proved themfelves unworthy. 
The different periods of life had each its appropri- 
ated employment* The youth were carefully in- 
ftrudled in the gymnaftic cxercifes, in literature *'n 
and in fcience , and efpecially in the laws and con- 
ftitution of their country. Their time was fo di- 
verfified by fucccffivc ftudy, exercife, and repofe^ 
Aat HQ leifure remained for the premature growth 
of dangerous paffions; and it was an importani 
maxim of the Pythagorean fchool , that many things 

" So I have tranflated £v yp»iif,fjLoun %otf t9i? etXXotg fJi,9e$9ifioia'$ ^ 
of Ariftoxcnus apud Stobasiim* Sertu. xlu The learned reader will 
perceive, that I comprehend under the name of youth, the two 
different periods of life , or ixtatui , which the Greeks denoted by 
the words trai; and veocvivKOi , boy , and young man. I have done^ 
this becanfe it was not the intention of AriUoitenus to fay , that the 
young men were not ftill to be employed in literature and fcience, or 
that the boys were to be kept ignorant of the laws and conftitiition^ 
The rules of the Pythagorean fchool , and the laws of Lycurgus , oftea 
explain each other. See vol. i. p. 129, et feqq. It may be worthy 
of remark, that Jean Jacques RouiTeau has borrowed what is rational 
and tactical in hit fyftem of education , from th^fe two great fources 

Ms 
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CHAP, were bcft learned late ** , cfpecially love; from 
XI. which, ijf poffible, the youth fhould be reftrained 
'till their twentieth ye^r , and after that period fhould 
rarely, and with many precautions, indulge a paf- 
fion , always hurtful to the weak , and which , when 
injudicioufly indulged , enfeebled the moft vigorous* 
He required in thofe who had attained the age of 
manhood, that they fhould no longer hye for 
themfelves, but for the bufmefsof the community 
of which they were members. They were to employ 
the greateft part of the day in the duties of public 
fpiritand patriotifm ; in the laborious or dangerous 
offices committed to their charge ; and to derive their 
chief reward from reading, in the eyes of their ad- 
miring countrymen , the hifi:ory of their generous 
exploits ; and from beholding the happy effeds of 
then* probity, beneficence, and fortitude. 
Kuies for The Pythagoreans were flridlly enjoined , as their 
chia*^f • earliefl and latefl work, to review the adions of 
difcipics 5 the paid , and , if time permitted , of many preceding; 
days. In the morning th^y repaired alone to the 
temples, to folitary mountains and forefls; and 
after there converfing with themfelves, joined in 
the converfation of their friends , with whom they 
afTembled, in fmall companies, to an early and fru- 
gal meal , difcuffed different fubjeds of philofophy 
or politics , regulated their condud for the enfuing 
day, and by the mutual flrength and encourage- 

'* Ariftoxen. apud Stobaetiro, Ser^. I^ix. This. is|tbe great prin- 
eiple of Roui&au in his EmiU,. The paflage of Ar^Aoxenus concerning 
love , is almoft literally tranflated in that ingenious but fanciful work. , 
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liicnt acquired ia this feleA fociety , prepared for c h a p. 
the tumultuous buftlc of the world, and the con- ^ci. 
tcntions of adive life. The evening was fpent as 
the morning , with this difference , that they then 
indulged in the 'moderate ufe of flefh and wine ^ ♦ 
from which they rigidly abftained during the day ; 
and the whole concluded with that felf-examination, 
which was the capital precept of the Pythagorean 
fchool. 

To enter more fully into the principles of this wWch c«- 
affociation , would be repeating what has been for- ^"««<{« "^^^ 
merly obferved concerning the laws of Lycurgus. tJng^of " 
It is fufficient barely to mention, that, like the le- Lycurgus 
giflator of Sparta , Pythagoras enjoined the higheft 
refped for age ; that, like him , he raifed the weaker 
fex from that ftate of inferiority in which they were 
ungeneroufly kept in all other countries of Greece; 
that he inured his difciples to temperance and fo- 
briety by the fame mearfs employed by Lycurgus ; 
and that both thefe great men regarded health and 
vigor of body as the firft principle of mentaf 
foundnefsand energy; that the probationary filence 
of the Pythagoreans , which credulity has fo much 
exaggerated, was nothing more than that prudent, 
recollecfted behaviour , required by Lycurgus , who 
prized higher the caution of filence than the readi- 
nefs *' of fpeech ; and that the intimacy of the: 
Spartan and Pythagorean friendfhips, and almoft 
the community of goods , naturally flowed from the 
general fpirit and genius of their refpedlive fyP 
tems** ; fo that the rules of the Pythagorean ordeij 

♦' Plut. in Lycurg. *♦ See vol. i. p. 13s. 
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p H A p. yr^t little xporc than a traofcript of the Spaxtaa 
XI. laws , as thefe laws themfelve^ were only a refine- 
ment on the gecerou§ apd manly inftitutions of tha 
beroic a^cs*'. 
Origin of In the biftory of a man who entertained fucH 
th« fiaioBs juft potions pf kufnan life » a* did the founder of th?i 
vnhH^^ Pythagorean (chool » we raay at once tejecft , as fa* 
wf. l?ulous , the tales related by the vain , lying Greeks , 

who lived in and after the age of Alexander, when 
their nation feeois to have loft their love of truth 
along with their liberty , as well as the ridiculous 
wonders of the later Ptatonifts , thofe conteroplativq 
vifionaries , who , during the firft centuries of thcj 
Chriftian ?era, degraded ancient philofophers , by 
defcribing tAeir aftxye and ufeful live$, as if they 
bad refembled their own fpeculative tranquillity,^ 
Yet, after all , fbould the leaft e:^tr3ordinary account 
of the Pythagorean order ftill feem incredible , it 
lieed only be obferved, that njodern biftory, and 
^ven our own obfervation , may have i:pade us ac-r 
quainted with orders of another kind , of which the 
rules are more diflficult to be ohCervecl than thofc 
pf the Pythagoreans : and it is equally unreafonable 
and ungenerous, to fuppofe, that what our qwn ex- 
perience teachcf us may he done by the illiberal 
ipirit of fuperftition, could not, in a happier age, 
' be effeded by the love of glory , of virtue , and 
of mankind, 
t^eln Vro- The Concurring teftimony of hiftorians affures 
tpna and \ US , that the fchool of Pythagoras had flourilhed 
sybaris. gbove forty years , to the unfpeakable benefit of 

•« DtoOor. I. ^ii. |?. 77, etf- 
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Magna Graecia , when a war arofe between Crotoria 
and Sybaris , the latter of which had ever contemp- 
tuottfly reje<3ed the Pythagorean inftitutions. The 
city of Sybaris wa$ founded (as above-mentioned) 
by the Acb?eans , on the confluence of the river Sy* 
baris, from which the city derives its name, and 
tiie winding ftream of Gratis, which defcends fron» 
the Lucapian mountains. The fertility of the foil , 
the happy temperature of the clinjate , the rcfources 
pf fiOiing, navigationtmanufadlures, and commerce^ 
f:onfpiVed , with the falutary effed of the Achgeaa 
laws , wonderfully to increafe , in the courfe of two 
centuries , the ftrcngth and populoufnefs of Sybaris^, 
which was furrounded by walls nine miles in extent, 
commanded twenty -five fubordinate cities, and, 
could we credit the evidence of writers often prone 
to exaggeration, brought three hundred thou{and 
men into the field*'. Riches and luxury proved 
fatal to the Sybarites , whofe effeminacy paffed into 
a proverb**, which has been tranfmitted to modern 
^imes. In a dccifive battle , they were defeated by 
the citizens of Crotona, under the conunand of 
IVIilo , a favorite difciple of Pythagoras , who had 
already obtained univerfal renown by his Olympic 
victories **. 

But the deftrudlion of Sybaris was almoft alike fa* 

'tal to Crotona. The inferior ranks of men in that 

city , intoxicated with profperity , and inftigated by 

^he artful and ambitious Cylon , whofe turbulent 

*'' Strabo , 1. vi. p. 2(3. Diqdor. ibid. 

*• Athenaeus, I. xii. p. 518. 

** Strabo, ibiih Pauranias^ 1. v|. p. S<9* 
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manners had excluded hira from the order of Pytha- 
goras , into which he had repeatedly attempted to 
enter , became clamorous for an equal partitiod of 
the conqiiered territory of Sybaris ; which being 
denied , as inconfift^nt with the nature of ariftocra- 
tical government, they fecretly confpired againft 
their magiftrates, attacked them by furprife in thfe 
fenate-houfe, put many to death , and drove the 
reft from their country. Pythagoras himfelf died 
foon afterwards, in extreme old age, at IVletapon- 
turn in Lucania '*. His difciples were fcattered 
over Magna Graecia , and particularly Sicily, which, 
at thp time of the Carthaginian invafion , was go* 
verned by men who had imbibed the fublimc 
%)irit of their illuftrious mafter. 

Gelon, who , eleven years before that event^ had 
mounted the throne of Syracufe , was entitled , by 
the unanimous fuffrage of his fubjeds , to the glo- 
rious , though often proftituted , appellation , of 
Father of his country". The mildnefs of his 
government reftbred the felicity of the heroic ages, 
whofc equitable inftitutions had much affinity 
(as above obferved) with the political fyftem of 
Pythagoras. This virtuous prince had cemented 
an alliance withTheron, king of Agrigentum , by 
accepting his daughter in marriage ; and the con- 
federacy of the two principal ftates of Sicily feemed' 
to have diflfufed fecurity aiid >happinefs over the' 
whole ifland , when the imraenfe armament of Car- 
thage was beheld off the northern coaft. Though 

'• Ariftoxenus. 

y» Lilian. Var. Hill. I.^xfii. c. xxxvii. Plut. in Timot 
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not abfolutelydcftitute of naval ftrcrigth, the Sici- c H A f. 
lians had nothing by which they could oppofe a xi. 
fleet of two thoufand gallies. The enemy landed 
without oppofition in the fpacious harbour, or ra- 
ther bay, of Panormus, whofe name may be ftill 
reco^nifed in the modern capital Palermo, where 
the Carthaginians had planted one of their mod 
ancient colonies. Their forces were commanded 
by Hamilcar, who was deemed a brave and expe- 
rienced leader. The firfb care of this general was, 
to fortify two camps ; the one deftined for his fleet, 
which , according to the pradice of that age , was 
drawn on Ihore ; the other intended as a fafe re- 
treat for his army, which immediately prepared to 
form the fieg^ of Himera. Theron ufed proper^ 
meafurfes to defend the fecond city in his dominions, • 

until his kirifman, the intrepid Gelon, fliould arrive' 
to his afljftance , at the head of an army of fifty 
thoufand foot and five thoufand horfe. ^^1)116 
this nutiierbus army advanced , by rapid marches , 
towards Himera , they rencountered a iForaging 
party of the enemy , and took ten thoufand prifoners. 
But what appeared a ftill more important bo6ty to 
the difcernment of Gelon, they feized a meffengcr 
from Selinus, a city in the neigbourhood of Agri- 
gentum, which had entered into a treacherous cor- 
refpondence with the Carthaginians. The prifoner 
conveyed a 'letter to Hamilcar, acquainting him , 
that the Selihuntines would not fail to fend the ca- 
valry demanded from them at the appointed time,' 
which was likewife particularly fpecified. Upon this 
difcovery, Gelon founded a ftratagem, not more 
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CHAP, daring thah fucccfeful He commanded a chofen 
XI* body of troops to advance in the night towards the 
Carthaginian c^mp, and by day -break to prcfent 
themfelvcs to Hanailcar, as bis Sclinuntine auxi* 
liarics ; and when admitted, by this artifice , wi^hia 
the rampart , tq aflaflinate the general , and fet fir^ 
to the fleet'*. 

Defeated It happened on the fatal day, that Hamilcar 

ti \ml^ offered a fcdemn facrifice to the bloody divinity of 
Carthage , who delighted in human vidims. While 
he performed this abominable rite, the foldier$ 
furrounded him unarmed , in the gloomy filencc of 
their detefted fuperftition, with which their mind$ 
were totally penetrated. The Sicilian cavalry , be-^ 
ing admitted without fufpicion , thus found po dif- 
ficulty to execute their audacious defig^. Ha* 
milcar , while he facrificed an innocent and nobb 
youth to the abhorred genius of fup^rftition , was 
himfelf difpatched with a dagger ; and nexf mo* 
ment the Carthaginian {hips were in a blaze. A 
chain of Sicilian fentinels, ported on the neigh" 
bouring eminences , intimated to Gelon the happy 
fuccefs of his ftratagem ; of which , in order fully 
to avail himfelf, that gallant commapder imme- 
diately conducted the main body of his troops to 
the Carthaginian army , while it was yet agitated 
by furprife and terror at the fudden conflagration. 

Their dif- 'J'h^ furious onfct of the Sicilians made a dreadful 
havoc among the aftonifted Barbarians , who reco-? 
vering, however, their faculties, began to defend 

72 pio4or. 1. ix» feet. 2S; et feqqi* Folyaen. 1. i. f. xxvii. 
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tfiemfelves wth vigor ; vrhcn the tiielaiicholy c H a P/ 
tidings , that their ihips vrere all burnt , and their xu 
^neral flain , drove them to defpair and flights 
Gelon comnnatided his troops not to give quarter 
to an enemy , who , though defeated , flill feemed 
formidable by their numbers. It is reported, that 
an hundred and fifty thoufand periibed in the battle^ 
and the purfuit. The remainder feized an emi« 
xience , where they could not long maintain them^ • 
felves , for want of water and provifions. In tHe 
language of an ancient hiftorian , all Africa feemed 
to be taken captive in Sicily. Gelon diflributed 
the prifoners among the Sicilian cities « in propor- 
tion to the contingents, of troops which they had 
rtfpedtively raifed for this memorable fef vice. The 
greater part falling to the fliare of Syracufe and 
Agrigentum, were employed in beautifying and 
enlarging thofe capitals 'S whofe magnificent mo- 
iiuments , fiill conspicuous in their ruins , are fup- 
pofed , v^ith great probability , to be the effed of 
Carthaginian labor. 

The rbelancholy tidings afFcded Carthage with 
Confternation and defpair. The inhabitants of that 
city, ever fliamefully dcprcffed by bad fortune, ii> 
proportion as they were immoderately elated by 
the deceitful gifts of profpcrity, dreaded every 
moment to behold the vidlorious enemy in their 
harbour. To ward off this calamity their ambat 
fadors were fent to crave a fufpenfion of hoftilitie$ 
on any terms the vidorious Greeks might think 
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7' Cicero, Orat. iv. in Verrem* 
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proper tbimpofe. Gelon .Teceivcd them with fuch 

^* moderation as marked the fuperiority of his cha- 

rader , and told them , that he would defift from 

every purpofe of revenge,, on condition that the 

Carthaginians paid two thoufand talents of filyer, 

to be diftributed among the cities. of Sicily, which 

bad incurred trouble and expenfe by the war ; that 

they thenceforth . abftained from the abominable 

• pradice 6i infulting the gods by human vidims ; 

that they ereded two temples , one in Carthage , 

another in Syracufe, to preferve the: memory of 

the war , and the articles, of the. peace ^*. 

oiymp. ThiMionorable treaty was a prelude to that ftill 

ixxxii. more famous , concluded thirty years afterward^ 

A.Ci449. between the Athenians and the Perfians. ^ It 

ijaafked a nation fuperior to its enemies not only 

in valor but humanity , and conferred njpre true 

glory than could be acquired by the moft fplendid 

feries of yidories. It might be expeded , how^ 

ever, and feems muph to have becn,defired,, that a 

people fo advantageoufly diftinguifhedas were the 

Greeks during that age in arts and arms ; a people 

A. C.104. whp had repelled, defeated, and difgraced the moft 

populous and powerful nations, and who were ahkc 

prompted , by ambition and revenge , to the iit- 

tainment of diftant conqucft, ihouid have united 

^their efforts againft the enemies who ftiil made 

war on them, and^ advancing jn a rapid career: of 

vidory, have diffufed, along with their dominion, 

(heir manners, knowledge, and civHity.ovcr the 

^^Diodor. Sicul. ibid. . , 
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caftcm world. But various events and caufes » r h "1 p 
which we fliall have pccafion afterwards to explain, 
tended to detach the colonies of Magna Graecia 
from the affairs of the mother-country, as well as 
to difunite the two moft powerful republics of that 
country by intefline difcord. ^ 

While' the fortune of Athens raifed her to fuch 
power as threatened the liberty of Sicily and 
Greece J the kings of Syracufe and Agrigentum 
contented thetnfelves with the humbler glory of 
cmbellifhing their capitals with barbaric fpoils, and 
producing thofe wonders of art, which, in the time 
of Cicero and Verres, were efteemed among the 
moft precious monuments of antiquity ^\ .The 
golden medals of Gelon, ftill preferved and of the 
higheft beauty ^', juftify the glowing exprefEons of 
the Roman orator. 

In Italy, the citizens of Crotona had too foon 
caufe to lament their infurredion againft their m^I^^ 
magiftrates, and their forfaking the difcipline of <^«cia. 
Pythagoras. They who had hifeherto defeated ft"„Vo*n' 
fuperior numbers, who had fiirnilhed fo many oftheFj. 
vidors in the Olympic conteft, and whofe country f *^°* 
was diftmguilhed by the epithet of healthy, on a '**** 
fuppofition that the vigorous bodies of its inhabit- 
ants proceeded from an effed of the climate, were 
now totally routed and put to flight at the river 
Sagra, with an army of an hundred and thirty 
thouland men , by the Locrians and Rhegians, 

7* Cicero in Verrem , paffim. 

7* hUm, dc Trevoux, Tann. 1727, p. X449. 
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H A Pi ivhofe forces were far kfe numerous. The otbet 
^i. Greek cities of Italy, vrhich are faid to bav^ inoi' 
tated the fatal example of Crotona^ were haraffed 
by Wars againfl each other, or againft their barba* 
rous jaetghbours. In confeqfuence of thefe misfor* 
turies, the Pythagoreans again recdvered their cre- 
dit; and about fixty years after the death of the 
|;redt founder of their order, Zaleucus and Cha^ 
]K>ndaS| the firft in Locri, the fecond in Thuriuin^ 
Endeavoured to revive the Pythagorean inftitutions^ 
Wbich» perhaps , wete too perfed for the condition 
of the tiroes. In lefe than forty years a ttcvr perfe- 
cution entirely drove the Pythagoreans from Italy^ 
and completed , according to Polybius , the confu<^ 
fion and mifery of tliSit once happy country ^^ 

^7 Fol|bios« L 103* 
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Giory of Athens* — Military Succefs of the Conjif 
derates, — Athens rebuilt ,aud fortijied — Exte^ 
of its ^ Walls and Harbours* — The ConfederaieS^ 
take Byzantium. — Confgiracy of Panfanias, — 
Banishment of Tbemijlocles. — Virtue of Arif^ides. 
-— Cimon ajfumes the Command. ~ His Ultiflrious 
Merit and Succefs. — Revolt of Egypt, — War in 
Cyprus. —' Peace "xspith P^rjia. ^ — Domejiic Trsinf 

aSionn of Greece. *— r ne Athenian Greatnep, 

Envy^ of %farta^ Thebes y and Argos, ^^ Earth* 
quake in Sparta. — Revolt of the HeIot4, — JFar 
betrpeen the Elians and Pifans. -r- The Temple and 
Statue of Olympian Jupiter,:--' Dijenfous in Ar^ 
golis. — Revolt in Bceotia. — Tr^ce of Thirty Tears, 
~ Chara^er of Pericles. — ^SubjeUion of the Athe- 
nian Allies and Colonies'.-^ ' Spirit of the Athenian 
Government. 



E 



RObM, t^c^rtcfi, of Myc^if^ and ?|at^, 49 chap. 
tke iiaj?fl|^fifti>lp war of Pelappnpefas,,, elapfcd b?lf xih 
a century, the ra^ft ^lliU^rious in the Gr^iaq Thegiofy 
^nni^ls. A fangle repgWic j one of (\%t^n jftates, ^0^4?^ 
vrhofe united poffeffions hardly equalled the extent -^l%t. 
of Scotland, and whofe pareicuiar territory- is^fcarcely 
vifible in a map of the world, carried onvan offen- 
live war againft the Per fiah empire^ ?."<^3 though 
furrouaded by jealous^ allies or opjea .A^^mies , 
Vol. IL N 
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CHAP, profecuted this extraordinary enterprife with unex- 
xn. amfiled fuccefs ; at length, granting^^fuch conditions 
of peace as the pride of vidory may didate , and 
the weight of accumulated difaflers condefcend to 
k «niii; fQijqt or accept. In that narrow fpace of time thp 
fame republic ereded , on the feeble bafis of her 
Scanty population and diminutive territory, a mighty 
maiV of empire ; eftabfilhed and confirmed her au- 
^ thority oyer the extent of a thoufand miles of the 

Afiatic coaft, from Cyprus to the Thracian Bbf- 
phdriiis ; took pbfTeffioa of forty intermediate 
iflands * ^ together with the important ftraits whfch 
join the Eusiine and the .Egean ; conquered and colo* 
tjlzcd the winding (hores pfMacedon arid Thrace; 
Commanrled the coaft of the Euxine from t^bntus 
,to the Cherfbnefus Taur^ca , or Crim iTattary ; 
and, overawing the barbarous natives by the ex- 
perienced terrots of her fleet ^ , proteded againft 
i^A«V irijiiftice and violence, but at the fame time 
converted to thi purpofes of her own ambition 
and intereft, the numerous but fcattered colonies 
which Miletus, and other Greek cities of Afia, had 
at various times eftabliflied in thofe remote regions h 
' ^ " Our yonder will be jurtlyinctcafed; if w^<^ifidelr 
that Athens obtained thofe immortal- trophies^ ti6t 
"^ . ; over ignbraht favages or effeminate flavcs, but over 
men "Who had the fame language and laws^ the fame 

' Sevtral of theTe iflandt had baen formerly con^ivrtd by! Atbentui 
com mail daM*,iparti€ularly Milciades« as we have related above; but 
having rebelled againll the feverc government of Athens « they were 
finally (utdbed btr PericlQ& 

* VM. ifti7itkle. ^ ' ' '^Mbo, Qcograplk paffifli; 
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blood and linkage, the fame arts and arms, in fliort,' c h'a P* 
every thing common with die vidors but .tbeir 2*r^- 
aiidacity and fortune. 

* But it is the peculiar glory of the Athemans that, in am a 
during this rapid feries of military and naval 
triumphs , they cultivated, with a generous en-^ 
tbufiafm, the arts which adorn peace as well a^ 
war, and imprdved thefe decorations of polifhed 
life : into fuch perfeftion as few nations have beei» 
able to imitate, and none Have, found it poflSbk tor 
iiirpftfs; Dtmng the admioiftratioh of a fingle 
xbiii, more works of elegance and fplendor,^ morv 
magnificent: tern jples, theatres^ aad; porticoes werv 
cre(3:ed within the walls of Athens , than could be 
mifed during.: many centuries^ in 'Ronie , ; though 
miftrds of the world, by tbe/wealth* and labor of 
tribuWry {irovipces \ In the fame. period of time 
fiHtlpiUre attained a fublimity , from which that* 
liable art could never afterwards but defcehd aaJf 
degenerate; and a republic hitherto inferior ini 
works of invention and genius to feveral of' her: 
neighbours, and even of her owu colonies, produced^>, 
ifi.the fmgle lifetime ; of Perides-, thofe'tneftimable: 
ippdeis of poetry; eloquence, aftdrphildfbpby %S 
w^iiiich, in every fuccecding age,- the enlightened! 
portion oi mankind hath' invariably regarded as thr^ 
beft.lUndards, not merely of compofidon andr>ftyle^} 

* Plutarcb. in Periclt. 

^ '}. f;enc^ may^bc. cf^^ered as-thc cpntempM^ry of S»«Mif^s^ ^o- 
fhocles, Euripides^ Thucydidcs. etc. 0ii««|, . although he died^ffor^t' 
them of the plague, theft aud other^j^rj^at i^ii flourished duuns^if 
«4iniaj|ftra^on« * * 
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^ HA P. bttt of tjrfW afmJ. rtftfon^ The name 6f Greek 

HiU fee^ft^d thencefonh t&. ht fimk in that of Athenian;. 

, Athenian writers are our fureft and alnsoft ohly 

guides iofelat/ng the fubfequent tranladions of the 

i?bo}e ij^tipn * j ibd from them we learn what i* 

ye% the moft^ extrabrdinafy circumflance refpedking" 

i^ Athenian enq^ice^ihalt it had been built on 

ftick (Vabte ioundattofi.< I and reared with'lbch art 

and (kill, as nnght have long defied the hoftiie 

je^l^tulfy of Gteece .and^^Perfia^ confedi^ate in armlr 

artd tiefenttnent* if-tariotH caufesv which bdmaci 

* priidenpff isotaild fccithrr fordee nor prevent , hact 

sot fiiakoaitftfirtmKls^ and precipitated its down«» 

. SiAcb: is the fobjcd which I havs^ midertakto t^ 
#eat (id this and ihe ^twd following Chapters ; a fub^ 
3*a wbrthjr to ^oim^te the diligence^ and call forth 
the: v^or of an hiftorian: but, if he truly de*^ 
ifarves that tcfpcdled same, he will ^em^^nber tbi^f. 
it is lefs his dnty to amtife the fan^y by ^neral d<^^ 
fortf>tlony than* to ei^iiairr, With precifio^ and petw 
i^cuity, tjie Tarioustranfadions of this interefting 
Mid ipj^ndtd thecn^rfco giv^ the reader a ftilt and 
4iftiii<ft vie'w of the complicated matter whtdi it 
iivolves; and to remove every adventitious^ tk^ 
Oftiaftance that might difir^d or daz2le the att^n* 
^h^ :ais.aftronolmer9, kx viewing the fun^ art ca#6^ 
ful to ward off its furrounding fplendon 

•' ^ r liMiii Tlfa«tMA«fi tiid Xcii6plroii » tofttfttl whk tfct Idf^aia* 
•Mtort , vliHoftipliers, Md ^otti. 

' 'f tliueydid. 1. f U. tft viU. psdDift. . 
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The ttJiikary fucccfs of the AAewians ' < wblch c; 9 4 1^ 
naturally forms the firft li»rai;i€h of tbe fubjcd , bo- Kit. 
caufe it not only fupplied the materiaU of fmiire 
improvements, but awakened that energy re<fai- 
fite to cultivate and complete them) inciudes tlb«ett 
feparate adions whicii were carried on at the fame 
time, and >canfpired to the fame ttnd, yet <cflmieC 
be related in one perpetual narrative, withdnt€li> 
cafioning fome confufion of ideas, alike 4elft]Hi(jtivt 
of the pleainre and of the ufe of iiiftbry. W>i4i 
We endeavour to keep each feffite of events 4in* 
broken and diftiixfl;, we «m]ft be careful to^pdiiit 
out its influence on the fimiittaneous or fu^eedinfi 
tranfadions of the timei?, «hat our reJation rtlay'Se 
at once latislaAory and faithful. In fuoh a ^eji* 
neation the tr<9piues of tihe Perfian waf juftiy ^^z\m 
^e iirft and moil confpil:«»ous filace ; the hoftile 
animpfity of rival ftates, whi<5b contimtsllty «n^i^ 
and oppofed, but, for reafons that vriN^ be i^\^ 
explained, could neither preVtttt nor retard 'tfee 
growing fupcriority of Achens , Ihartl occupy di*^ 
middle of the pifture; andweftaH throw into ^tfti^ 
back groimd the fucoeflive uforpaflions of that for* 
tunat« republic over her allies, cc3onieS| ^d;|)eigh<^ 
bours. . ^ 



Divifion of 
the Cob* 
\tSu 



* The chieF mftfcvtale for this |>ort!oB of Mftoit eonfift \h ^ "Mk 
fod fecond books of Thuoydidet; the 'elfyie9th .fii^ itM^MIh pfrQift^ 
donit Sicnlnt; PluUrch*s lives of Themiftocles , Ariflides, Ofmon, 
Pericles; Paiillinias*8 Defcription of Greece, and Pliny's )9atural 
Hiftory: featcered facts are jfopidied iby other ancleift wcltait, ^Whoft 
works will be CBrefbU^ cited* 
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3«2 THE HIS7ORY OF GREECE. 

C n k p. The common fears wtich, notwithftaiiding innu- 
XII. mcrablc fources of animofity, had formed, and 
•Eht Athe- hitherto upheld a partial confederacy of the Greeks, 
■Kttis take ^ere removed by the-decifive vidories of Plataca 
oiymp. and Mycale. After thefe memorable events, it was 
ixxv. 2. |.j^^ gi;^ care of the. Athenians to bring home their 
wives, children, and moft valuable effeds from the 
iftes; of ^gina and Salkmis. In the latter ifland 
they celebrated their good fortune by a national 
folemnity. The fublime Sophocles joined in the 
chorus of boys which danced, in exultation, around 
ibc Barbarian Ipoils * ; the valor of his predcceflbri 
£jCchylu5, had contributed to the vidories by which 
they were obtained 5 and. his rival, the tender Eu- 
ripides, was born. in theifle of Salamis ", on th^t 
- ^ important day which proved alike glorious to Greece, 
and f^tal^to Ferfia. Bttt;an attention to domeftic 
eoncerns pi^vented not the Athenians from pufii- 
ijlg the, W!*r with vigor, though deferted by the 
Spartan? and other Peloponnefiafts , who failed 
home, before winter. The Afiatic colonies , ani- 
mated. by the recent ^recovery of freedom, fecond- 
cd ube; .-Athenian ar^or; and the confederates, 
having fuccefsfuliy infefted the territories of the 
great king, b^fieged and took the rich city of Sef- 
tos in the Cherfonefus of Thrace, the only place of 
l^rength which adhered to the Perfian intereft in 
that fertile peninfula ". 

< * Alhenaus, I. i. '* yiu JSuripid. 

** Herodot. 1. ix. c. cvi. Diodor. I. xi. c. xkXviI. 
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' During, the two following years, the war Ian- c h a f. 
^iflied abroad , while the fymptoms of jealoufy xu* 
and difcord , which had already appeared in the fe- Athens 
paration of the Athenian and Spartan fleets, broke 
tout with .more virulence at .home. The Athe- oiymp. 
nians began the laborious talk of rebuiMiog their ^^xv. a,4. 
xuioed city , which the Perfian fpoils might con- et 477. 
tribute to enrich with uncommon magnificence, 
and which the acquaintance gained in the courfe 
of the war , with the gracefiil forms of Ionic and 
Doric architedure , might enable them . to adorn 
w^ith more beauty and elegance than had yet 
been difplayed in Europe. But the weighty ad^ 
vice of Themiftocles prevailed on them to fufpend 
: this noble undertaking , and engaged them < inftead 
pf decorating .their capital with temples, theatres, 
and gymnafia , to fortify it by walls of fuch ftrength 
and folidity as might thenceforth bid defiance to 
every enemy , whether foreign or domcftic. In an ag^ 
;when the art of attack was fo rude and imperf^d, 
4iiat the fmalleft fortrefs formed an. objcd of imt 
portance, fuch a defign could not fail of exciting 
3ealoufy in the neighbouring republics. The;mea- 
fure was fcarcely determined whf n an embaffy ar-r ^^^^^^ ^ 
rived from Sparta , remonftratjng againft a defign 
peculiarly dangerous and alarming to thofe who 
owed their fafety to the weakncfs of their cy^^ies. 
f. If the Greeks, " it was faid, ^^* had ppljf^ffed a^^y 
town of impregnable ftrength , they muft have 
found it impoflible to expel the Barbarians from» 
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f H k p« didr cmiody. The Athentisiis dieiiefore, ^wlio^ad 
Uf. hitherto To g g im 'o u fly- spaiataiBcd the tdlafe of the 
cdnfederaby^ ought Bfot onl^ tb defift finop;a raifing 
wails and fortifications , bmt even to prevent a funi- 
lar defi;^ in anjr n^pablic beyond theifthmus; the 
Ftlopomlefus -was alone fixSicieot to afford ^ intin» 
of danger^ a fedure lefuge to the %¥bole Grecian 
jiaine. 
difcovered Theoiiftocle^ eafiiy uoveiied the lilfpicioo and 
by The- hatred conoeaied "onder chii foecioia* raaflc of puh^ 
Jic Utility, and encouraged ms cottntiymen toelode 
the Spartan artifice by fimil^ addrefs. The fenate 
of the five hundred , who gave audience to fordga 
itttbaifidors , declared that Atheos wouid adopt no 
xneafure inconfiftent with the pdbtic ititereft, and 
promtfed ipeedily to fend an emba%:, in their turn^ 
which woMd fefnove all gtxDUndlefs apprehenfioni 
entertained on that fubjed. The Lacedgenionians 
having returned with this tettiporisiBg anfwer , The^ 
miftocles was imtiiedtately ^difpatcbed to Sparta » 
snd expeded , as he had previoufly concerted mat^ 
ters widi his countrymen", to be followed, at a 
proper time, by Ariftides, the rtioft refpeded cha- 
rader of his age j and by Lificles, an able ora* 
tor in the fenate and affembly. Meanwhile the 
Athenian walls arofe with unexattipkd celerity. 
No^ only flaves , artificers by profeflfion , and the 
l^oorer claffes of citizens , but magiftrates of the 



'* Idem ibi4» et In Themift. Lyfias Onit. Faneb. ct eont. Alcib. 
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&ft r^nk ^ -dd venodik fathers bf tbe repuUic^ e K & «• 
wrought with tb^ir owo hands ^ wd with uocoifuig MML 
kidu&ty. The fethk efforts nt women and chii- 
dren coutribaDcd t& the ofelur labor. The moft 
fik|ierifltitfous-bf men ne^ecSted. thdr au^cuftomed ib- 
iettiakies^ aanl lio longer acknowledged dse dUtinC- 
tkm pf days or teafons : npr did even the ftknt trao- 
yjiiillitf of riight abate the ardor of their d'digtnco. 
The Tuito of their city happily fapphed daem with 
a rich variety, oif materials ; mi tdtfce was fparcd ^ 
public orprivjute , iacrcd or profaoe ; the rude fcalp. 
ture of anc^nt temples « even the mutiiated tombs 
of their aaaceftors, were coofounded in the conwnoA 
nia&; aad^ at the d^axK^e of n^^tr a century, the 
£fi^alar appearance of the waU , conapofed of ftones 
ix)u^ and unpolifiied » of various colors and un* 
equal (tze, attefted the rapid eicei-tions by which 
the work had been conftruded " . ' 

Themiftocles bad hitherto , under various pre- • ««* ^^ 
^ tenccs , avoided declaring his commiffion before die ^^^f^^ ^^^ 
Spartan feaate. When urged to this mealure by his ad. 
fome of the magiftrates , who be^n to fuiped hi^ ^•*' 
£lenoe , ^he ftili alleged the abfence of his colleagues 
as a fufBcient reafon for delay. But a company of 
travellei-s, who had recently viftted Athens , ^avc 
intelligence of the extraordinary works carrying on 
in that city. This information, and the re&n^- 
ment of the Spartans which it occafioned , muft 
have difconcerted a man who pofleiled lefs co^ 

'> Thiicy4id. I. i. c. Ixxxxix. et teq^^ 
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:t M k :Pw boldnefs tlian the* commander at Sakmis^ and Arle* 
a9L mifmm. But Tfaemiftocles , with the addrcfe .co»* 
genial to his character , aflerted , that it was na* 
iworthy the gravity of Sparta to regard the vague 
-rumors of obfcure men ; and that before lightly 
•fufpeding the approved fidelity of their allies , fbc 
ought to beftow fome pains in difcovering the 
truth. This declaration was enforced , it is fiiid', 
hy feafonable bribes to the mod popular of the 
JEphori ; and the Spartans , deluded or corrupted , 
• ^agreed to difpatch a: fecond embaffy to Athens, 

xonfifting of fome of their moft refpedable citizens. 
^ ^ Thcfe men had no fooner arrived at their deftina- 
ction , than they were taken into cuftody , as pledges 
for the fkfe return of Themiftocles and his col- 
leagues , who by this time had brought him the 
•welcome news , that the walls were completed* 
The Athenian ambaffadors were now prepared to 
^ throw off the maOc. - They appeared in the Lace- 

^ tdaemonian affembly ; and Themiftocles , fpeaking 

for the reft, declared, that hia cpuntrymen needed 
not to learn from their confederates , what meafures 
were honorable to themfelves, and beneficial to 
the common caufe; that, by his advice, they had 
'firmly defended their city againft the affaults of 
^open enemies andjealdus friends ; and that if Sparta 
•entertained any refentment of this meafure, which 
was evidently not lefs conducive to the public in- 
-tcreft, than, perhaps, dkTpleafing to private ambi- 
tion , her anger would be equally unjuft and impo- 
tent , fince her own citizens muft remain as boftages 
at Athens, till his colleagues and himfelf fhould he 
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reftor^d in fafety to tlieir country '*. Whatever 
fecrct indignation this fpeech might excite i the 
Spartans thought proper to fupprefis their animofi- 
ty. They allowed the ambaffadors to return home ; 
but the condud of Tbemiftocks' laid the founda* 
tion of that unrelenting hatred with which he wa$ 
perfecuted by Sparta , whofe intrigues engaged aft 
Greece , not excepting Athens herfelf , in the de- 
ftrudion of this illuftrious citizen. Yet his emi- 
nent fervices , before they were interrupted by the 
florm of perfecution , gave an opportunity to his 
unworthy country todifplay more fully her fignal 
ingratitude *^ 

The ancient Athenian harbour of Phalericura 
wasfmalj, narrow, and inconvenient. To fupply 
it$.defeds, Themiftocles, even before the Perfian 
' inVafion , had recommended the Piraeus , a place 
five. miles diftant from the citadel, furnifhed with 
three natural bafons , which , if properly fortified , 
might /orm a far more commodious and fecurc 
ftation for the Athenian navy. The foundations 
were laid , and the walls began to rife , when the' 
cruel ravages of the Barbarians interrupted the un-» 
dcrtaking. Having in the preceding year fortified 
die city , Themiftocles thought (:he prefent a proper* 
time to finifh the new harbour'*. His addrefs>: 
his eloquence , and his bribes , were feafonably ap- 
plied to divert the refentment of Sparta, who,, 
though thenceforth lefs jealous of the naval than 
military power of her rival , threatened , on this 

'♦ Plut. etc. tbvl. >^ Diodar. ]..iivp..4d7*. 

'« Thucydid. 1. i. c. xciii. Plot, in Tbcmift. Diodor. xi. 4JA* 
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t H 4 p. occafion , to enter Attica wmIi fta armed force. But 
%iu the artful Athenian hzA flie flcill to perfuade the 
Spartans and tkeir allies , that the procuring a 
ilrong and capac40<m baitkmr was a matter eflen* 
tialijr rcqutfitc to tfce common tntereft of the Gre- 
cian confederacy. The woiic, flaeatititne, was car* 
tied ou at Athens <witii nmck Ipirit and adivity^ 
amd , in kfs than a twdv^emofidh , brou;^ tofuch a 
proCperousconckfliioa , as co«dd (carcely be c^redked i 
but on the teftkaony of ^ eoRftemporary biftorian 
of the nM>(l approved diligence and ftdelky '^. The 
new walls were iufficiemly 4»road .to admit t?wo car* 
riages abreaft ; the ftones compofing them ¥rere loi 
« an irotnenfe fize , fiirongly united by bars of iron , 
v^hich were laftetied by «ieked kad. The PirsBUs 
foon grew into a town , cootaimog many thoufanA 
inii^itants. it was joined to tbe city hy walls be* 
gun by CinKrn , !bat finiflied by Pericles , twenty 
years after the harbour ittfelf fead been ere(Sed, 
t- C. 45r. Yjj^ jj^^ buildings (^Cimon and Pericles ai?c often 
mentioned in hiftory t>oder t*e nanoe of the Long 
Walls. They extended forty ^adia on either fide; 
and when added to the circumference of^e ancient 
city ( about fixty ftadia),, givers for Ae whole cir- 
ouit of the Athenian fortifications an extent ^ 
nearly eighteen Fng^ift miles •^*. 
Tht wMT The altercations and an-imofides excited fey fuch' 
^^c'flfcoB. undertakings among Ae confederates at home^ 
tinucd by prevented not their vifHted arms from affairiting die 

the conf^- 

icrtCM i ,y xhacydld. ubi ftpm. 

'• PavGuiiM, Y. so • tt fe«. atrtbb , p. 3f i • ct U%%. Plut in 
. Cimo*i 
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^tniAiotiSf ol the gtcat kihg.- Thirty A4:hetti^rt, c n A.9i 
and fifty Pelo^xmncftan (bips^, bad been employed xn. 
€& expel the Perfian gZTTihtxs from the fea- ports 
^bich tbcy ftill octaipied in th« Hellefponr , tht 
Propontis » and the ^geaa iQcsi. The European 
fleet , beiog (ektondbly joiistd by various iquadrons 
fh>m the Gridek ckies of Afia^ fcoared the eafle^n 
flibi^s oftheMcditcrraijitaQ y and delivered .fr<ft» 
opppeffienu the long •« enfiaved ifland of Cypm$i 
Xbeir oe^t opcratba mafl have' been at a com wi^taM 
fiderabie^ diftanoe ^rf tiiac ; \ flnce they htA t6 rettfrd ^y »»^ 
aefai' t^o hundred leagdesi >fr«ftwarrf^ and then M Sl^^p. 
proceed altooft. ^s httomztAs- ti£ north, and the i^'^^- '• 
BoCphoTUs of Thfaj»- At. the entrance of thirty 
^rat^d ^aoa) ^wMch jbiils the Emcine and Propdn^ 
lb, the jeii^ o£8yzaiitiuarv ddlined in fmure age* 
to becbme thetfeat of-empke^ and long t6 rettiaiii 
the chief emporium tA Emiopt and of Afia^ had 
beea firft fouridcd by afeeble <:olony of Megaftfans ^ 
which had jgcaduaHy become populous , fiourilhiiigi 
and Independefidt , but \vbi6h wai adualiy com« 
manded and iqfolted by xrm^ Barbarians^ It is 
not probabie* that Xerxes , ^i his miniftel^^ p^r^ 
ceived the pc^adiar ftcurity: of Bysantium , fituatd 
between the Bofphorus and the Heflefpdnt^ twd 
ftraits^ wl^ch k might occafionally {hut to ail hd£- 
tSe navy , or open to the fleets df commerce. But 
bad ^hey been fenfible of this advantage, the fliift 
fortunes; hitherto attending all their maritime en*^ 
teiprtfes jmu(^ have rendered k impoflSble to en^ 
courage their ieamen to refift a, vidorious enemy. 
They ditcoveredt hoyrcyer, more than their uftuil 
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c« A p. vigor, in defending, .by land, a place which they 

X^ regarded as the centra of very valuable poffeflions; 

The J adjacent coaft of Thrace forms sa ftriking coa* 

tmft.with the inland p^rts of that countryl Im 

^d4 of bleak heaths » and fiiowy mbun tains , which 

d^nn the inhofpitable regions Of Hsemus and 

Rhddop^ , the maritime provinces produce m abund* 

aftpc , viaes , olives , the inofl ufcfal grains , and thift 

jnoft delicious fruits. . The climate vies -with th« 

,^. . ,, df^ghtful foftnefs x)f die Afiatfc plains ; • and*^ tH£ 

n- ' I foil .had, heeji long-: cultivated by jGreefc > c^lbni^ ^ 

; [ \yho had widelyicxtended themlcives on both^ fides 

* • o£ Byzantium; r: The: Barbarians fti^ngthened thn 

^;* ^ garrifon of the place ,- >isrhich was. wfell fuppli^di wit^ 

provifiqris , and commanded by Perfidns of the fiiSi 

diftin^^n, among who^; were fevAal^kinfrnfea of 

tbCijpeat king.' Tie fiegci-wfes txbHinate^ but the 

evelnt^s, o£ it.are.not^cfcjfibed in hiftofyv ^ It is? only 

JofjQ.wJ^ ^ that the walls Weriet ftorined v ■ and that aa 

immenfe booty , together, with toknyPerfikn prindet 

^nd nabl^ , fell intoiUie hands of the viftors ^^. "• ^ 

The con- , . Here ends the* glory of Paulaniasi who ftill com* 

fpiracyof xn^nded the forces! of iih^ confederacy; '.a iiianvfhofe 

lame wpuld rivaijrtltenioftr ilkftribus names of aa^ 

tiqi^ity , Jud he faUen in- the fiege of Byzamiilml 

y^ rich fpoits of Plataea^ of i which the tenth was 

gijl0tted to him, as general , raifcd him above tlw 

equality required by the t-opublican dnftitiiitions of 

' his country. His reccnfcconqueft ftill ifahheriaug; 

^k^i^A .hi$ wealth and/his ambitioh^ roricentinual 

' ^* 'PhitriA Ariftid. •rtuCfdid. l.'i! ii /it Veiq. l)iodor. I. xU 
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flow of profperity, which is dangerous to the beft c h a Pk 
regulated minds, proved fatal to the afpiring tem-r xtU 
per of Paufanias- As he conceived ' himfelf toa 
great to remain a fubjed, he was willing to be«» 
<5ome a fovereign, through the affiftancc of Xerxes ^ 
die inveterate enemy of his . country. To this • 
prince he made stpplication,; by mseans of GongyJu^ . 
tbp Eretrian, a fit ihftrument for any kind of vil-i 
koy. To fuch am affociiate Paufanias had intruftcd 
the noble Perfians taken in Byzantium. Thisi 
»an efcaped with bis prifpners acrofs the Bofpho^ 
BUS , and conveyed a letter to the great king ,. iut 
which the Spartan general, having mentioned, a* 
an indubitable proof of his fincerity , the / rcrt 
ftoring his captive kinfmen, propofed to enter into - 
ftri(9: amity with Xerxes > to take his daughtjet ^ 

fe marriage, td fecond his efforts in conquering ' ",\ 
Greece > and to hold that country, a^ a dependent 
prbvince of the Periian empire^ The Perfian is^^ 
faid to have highly reliflied thefe propofals , thck 
Subjugation of Greece being the great objed of hift 
j^eigUk It is^ certain that he fpeedily feht Artaba-j 
ius , a nobleman of confidence ^ to confer and . 
cooperate with the traitor. 

; But Paiifanias himfelf adled wkh the precig*-; m co«* 
tance atid inconfiftency of a man^ who had either; ^"^•** 
been deluded intotreafon by bad advice, or totallj^ 
intoxicated by the dangerous vapors of ambition^ 
l3mt floated in his diftempered brain. Infte^d of 
diffcmbling his defigns until they were ripe iot 
execution, he affumed at once the tone of a maftcsc 
and the manners^^of a tyraRt; . He. .became diSi&iki . 
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of accefe to his cqlleiigties in command; difdained 
their advice in concerting ^ meafures which thejr 
were ordered to execute ; hi was furrounded bjr 
gttlrds , cbofen from the conquered Barbawians j 
ddd he punilbed tlie flightefl offence in the alHed 
«roopi? with a rigor hitherto unknown to the Gte^ 
«iao difcipline. He ftill matvag^id ; indeed ^ tbq 
fi^kt^e fpirlts of the Spartan$, but without any 4e-- 
gree of prudence, fince the diftin^tions which be 
diemanded for f Af/n, tended only ta irritate and ki- 
flame their confederates, who were not allowed ta 
forage, to draw water, to cut down ftrawfor their 
bedsj until the countrymen of Paufenias had beeti 
p« vioufly furnilhed with all thefe articles. 

This intolerable infolence difguftcd and provoked 
die army in general, but efpecially the lonians, who 
lamented that they had been no fooner delivered 
from the fhackles of Perflan defpotifm, than they 
were bent under the feverer and more odious yokef 
of Sparta. By common confcnt ^ they repaired- tot 
the Athenian Ariftides^ and his colleague Cimoh,^ 
the fon of Miltiades, a youth of the faireft hopes,* 
%bo had figtialized hi^ patriotifm and valor in all 
the glorious fcenes of the war. Their defigns be-> 
ing approved by the Athenian admirals , Uliades 
and Antagoras, who refpediv^ly commanded the) 
fleets of Samos and Chios, the bravcft of all the? 
maritime allies , feized the firfk opportunity to in- 
i«ilt the galley of Paufanias; attd when reproached 
and threatened by the Spartaxr, they defired him to 
thank Fortune , who had favored him' at Plaoea ,* 
$iut tnemory of wiiich vi&oty alone iaved hisn £roak 

the 
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Ae immediate punifhment of his arrogance and- 
cruelty. Thefe words fpeedily re-echoed through 
the whole fleet, and ferved, as foon as they were 
heard, for the fignal of general revolt. The dif- 
ferent fjquadrons of Afia and the Hellefpont failed. 
from their ftations, joined the fhips of Uliades and 
Antagoras, loudly declared againft the infolent am- 
bition of Paufanias., abjured the proud tyranny of 
Sparta , and for ever ranged y^themfelves under the 
vidlorious colors of Athens, whofe generous mag- 
nanimity fecmed beft fitted to command the willing 
obedience of freemen **. 

This revolution had immediate and important 
eflfeds, which we fhall proceed to explain, when 
•we have punifhed and difmiffed the unworthy Pau- 
fanias. Apprized of his malverfation and treachery, 
the Spart^ fenate recalled him , to ftand trial for 
his life. But his immenfe wealth enabling him to 
corrupt the integrity of his judges, he efc?-ped with- 
out farther punifhment than degradation from his 
office, and paying a heavy fine. In his ftead, the 
Spartans fubftituted, not one admiral, but feveral 
captains, with divided authority, thereby to remove 
the odium and rcfentment which th# infolence o£ 
unlimited command had excited among their con- 
federates. Paufanias , though diverted of his pub- 
lie charader, having accompanied thefe officers to , 
the Hellefpont, in a veffel fitted out at his private 
expenfe , began to difplay more arrogance than 
ever. He- difdained- not only the manners and . 
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Chap, behaviour, but the drcfs and appearance of a Greeks 
XiL carried on almoft openly, his treacherous corre-r 
fpondence with Artabazus ; increafcd the number 
of his Barbarian guards and attendants ; trampled 
■with contempt on the moft revered inftitutions o£ 
his country; and afTumed that provoking pomp o£ 
|K)MreT, and thatoffenfive oftentation of vice, which 
difgraced the profligate lives of the Perfian fa-» 
traps . 
fecaiifd by When the Spartan magiftrates received a full 
the cnytaiii account of his pride and folly, they were appre*. 
hen five left he might refufe to return borne on aa 
ordinary fummons, and therefore employed thefornv 
of the fcytal6, a form referved for the moft iblema 
eccafions; The fcytal^ (for opinion can give im- 
portance to any thing) was only a narrow fcroU of 
parchment, which bad been rolled on % piece of 
Wood, and then ftamped with the decree of the re* 
public. Every Spartan , invefted with authority ae. 
home or abroad , poffeffed a tally exadly corre* 
fponding to the rod on which the parchment had 
been firft rolled. By applying his tsAly^ the words 
of the fcytal6 neceflarily arranged tbemfelves in 
their original f^m, and attefted the authentic conv» 
iiland of the magiftrate. As tutor to the infant 
king of $parta , Paufanias had been furniihed witli 
aft inftrument of this kind ; and fuch is the effed; 
of legal formality, that a man who would probably 
have dcfpifed the injundion of a fimple letter, re- 
turned without cklay t^ a wuntry which he had 
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betrayed, Mrhen recalled by this frivolous, but re- c H a p. 
ipedled ceremoiiy. xii. 

The external profeflions, and hypocritical pe- *"**. 
dantry, of Spartan virtue, were moft fhamefully de- 
tcdled and clxpofed in the whole affair of Paufanias. 
Though coiivided of thef moft odious tyranny^ ex- 
tortion, and profligacy, he was ftill allowed to en- 
joy the benefit of perfonal freedom ; to correfpond 
by frequeint rbeffages with his accomplice Artaba- 
2us; andj at length, to tamper with the Helots 
and Meffenians, thofe oppreffed flaves, who were 
ever ready to rebel againft the unrelenting tyranny 
of their matters. But as it exceeded even the 
opulente and effrontery of Paufanias, to corrupt 
and influence the whole republic , thofe who had 
either efcaped the general contagion of venality, or 
lyho were offended at not jiharing his bribes , ac- 
cufed hini, a third time, of treafon to Greece , in 
confequence of an event which enabled them ia 
the flilleft manner to make good the charge. Aa 
unhappy youth , who lived with Paufanias as the 
infamous minifter of his pleafure, was dcftined by 
that monfter to become the vidim of his ambi* 
tion. He was charged with a letter from his maftet» 
to Artabazus, in which, after explaining the adual 
fiate of his affairs, Paufanias hinted to him, as had 
been his ufual pradice^ to deftroy the bearer. The 
fufpicious youth , who had obferved that none of 
thofe fent on fuch errands ever returned to their 
country , broke open the letter , and read his own 
fate, laired with refentment , he inftantly carried 
the writing to the enemies of Paufanias , wh# 
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prudently advifed the meflenger to take refuge in 
the temple of Neptune , cxped'ing that his mafter' 
would foon follow him. Meanwhile they pradtifed 
a concealment in the wall of the temple, and hav- 
ing acquainted the Ephori , and other chief magif- 
tratcs , with their contrivance for convidling the 
Vaitor by his own words, they obtained a deputa- 
tion to accompany them, to remain concealed with 
them in the temple, and to overhear the mutual 
reproaches of Paufanias and his meffenger. Yet 
the fuperftition of the Spartans permitted them not 
to feize the criminal in that facred edifice. He was 
allowed to retire in fafety ; and when the fenate had 
at length determined to lay hold of him, he was 
privately admohifhed of his danger by fome mem- 
bers of that venal affembly: Upon this intelli- 
gence, he took refuge in the temple of Minerva, 
from which it being unlawful to drag him, thatafy- 
lum was furrounded by guards, all neceffaries were 
denied the prifoner , and he thus perilhcd by 
kunger **. 

The late punifliment of this deteftable traitor 
could not repair the ruinous efFeds of his mifcon- 
dudl and villany. Not only the lonians , who 
had firft begun the revolt, but the foreign confe- 
derates in general , loudly rejedled the pretenfions 
ofDorcisand other captains whom the Spartans ap- 
pointed to comftiand them. A few communities 
of Peloponnefus flijl followed the Lacedaemonian 



»» Thucyd. 1. i. c. cxxviii.riet feqq. Dfodor. 1. xi. c. kUv. et 
Nepos in PauTau. 
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ftandard ;- but the iflanders and Afxatics unani- chap, 
moully applied to.Ariftides, to whofe approved 3C11. 
"wifdom and virtue they not only intruded the ope- 
rations of the combined armament, but volunta- 
rily fubmittcd their more particular concerns ; and 
experience foon juftified their prudent choice. Pay 
was not yet introduced into the Grecian fervice, be^ 
caufe the charader.of foldier was notfeparated from 
that of cithcn. It had been ufual, however, to 
•raife annually a certain proportion of fupplies 
among the feveral confederates, in order to pur- 
chafe arms , to equip and vidlual the gallies , and 
to provide fuch engines of war as proved requilitc 
in ftorming the fortified towns belonging to the 
common enemy **. By unanimous fuffrage, Arif- 
tides was appointed to new-model and apply this ' 

neceffary tax, which had been impofed and exaded 
by the Spartans without fufBcient attention to the 
refpedive faculties of the contributaries. The ho- 
jieft Athenian executed this delicate office with no 
Icfs judgment than equity. The whole annual im- xhg/^ 
pofition amounted to for hundred and fixty talents, amount, 
about ninety thoufand pounds fterling; which was 
proportioned with fuch nice accuracy, that no flate 
found the fmalleft reafon to complain of partiality 
or injuftice. The common treafure was kept in 
the central and facred ifland of Delos; and, thou^ 
intruded to the perfopal difcrction of the Athenian 
commander , was foon conceived to lie at the dif- 
. pofition of his republic **. 

*' Plut. in Ariftid. p. S3a » ct fe^qt. 

*♦ Ibid. p. 534. Thucyd. 1. i. c. xcvi. / Diodor. p. 440. 
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While the merit of Ariftides thus procured hi^ 
countrymen the management of the national trfcar 
fury of Greece, Themiftocles was equally fucceff- 
ful in improving the internal refources of the ftate. 
By yielding more protedlion to ftrangers. than they 
enjoyed in neighbouring cities , he augmented not 
only the populoufnefs^ but the wealth of Athene, 
as that defcription of men paid an annual contribu-r 
tion in return for thei^r fecurity *\ This, together 
with other branches of the revenue , he employe^ 
in building annually abput fixty gallies , the addi- 
tion of which to the Athenian navy abundantly 
compenfated fuch loffes as were fuftajned by the 
accidents of the fea in foreign parts. NotwithT 
{landing the envy and malice of worthlefs dema- 
gogues, who infefted the Athenian affembly ^nd 
icourtj of juftice, Themiftocles was faft advancing 
to the attainment of the fame authority at home, 
which Ariftides enjoyed abroad, when complaints 
arrived from Sparta, that he had confpired witH 
Paufanias to betray the public liberty. The known 
refentment of the Spartans againft this extraordir 
nary man, fufficiently explains the reafon why they, 
who were fo dilatory in their proceedings againft 
Paufanias himfelf , Ihould be fo eager to bring tq 
puniflhmcnt his fuppofed accoinplice. But it is 
not eafy to conceive^ how the Athenians could 
admit fuch an accufation agamft a citizen , whofe 
fmgular valor and condud had gained the deci- 
five vidory at Salamis ; whpfe counfels and addref$ 



»5 Lyfias ^dv. PJiilflu. 
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liad fortified their city with impregnabie llrength^ c H 4 f^ 
vrhofe forefigbt and adivity bad proctred them a xiX. 
fleet which no nation in the world could refift; 
and whofe abilities and patriotifm had not only 
faved his country from the moft formidable inva- 
fion recorded in biftory , and which was principally 
direded againft Athens ; but amidft the terrors of 
this invafion , the treachery of fal£e friends , and the 
violence of open enemies , had fo eminently contri- 
buted to raife his republic to the firft rank in the 
Grecian confederacy. Yet fuch » on the one hand, 
•was the efed of that envy which , in republics , al- 
ways accompanies excellence ; and fuch , on the 
ether , the influence of Spartan bribery and in- 
trigues, that Themiftocles was baniihed by the 
oftracifm , a puniifament inflided on men whof^ 
^fpiring ambkion feemed dangerous to freedom » 
which required not the proof of any particular de^ 
linquency, and which hade^ed only during a term 
t)f years '*. 

It is probable , that d>e illuftrious exile would His deatii 
. have beea recalled before the expiration of the ajpt- *"** ^***' 
pointed time ; but the perfecution of Sparta allowed oiymp. 
not his countrymen leifure to repent of their feve- '"x^i. i^. 
xity. Having punifbed Paufanias^ they acquainted- * **^^' 
the Athenians. "That from the papers of that no- 
tcH'ious traitor « complete evidence appeared of the 
^uilt of Themiftocks ; that it was not fuffxcicnt^ 
therefore ^ to have expelled him for a few years from 
Athens, by an indulgent decree , which the aflembly * 

^^ Diodop. p. 44S» et ftqq. Flut. ibid. , 
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c M A p, might revoke at pleafure ; that critnes againft the 
-xiu general confederacy of Greece ought to be judged 
by the Amphidyonic council , and puniflied by 
death, or perpetual banilhment. " The Athenians 
Ihamefully complied with this demand. It appear- 
ed , indeed , that Themiftocles had correfponded 
with Paufanias , and been privy to his defigns ; but 
he perfifted in affirming that he never had ap- 
proved them. The rivalDhip and enmity fubfifting 
between Sparta and Argos, had induced him to 
chufc the latter as the place of his retreat. There 
he received the news of his condemnation ; after 
which , not thinking himfelf.fecure in any city of 
Peloponnefus , he failed to Corcyra. But his ene- 
mies ftill continuing to purfue him, he fled to the 
oppofite coaft of Epirus, and fought refuge among 
the barbarous Molbffians. Soon afterwards he 
efcaped into Perfia , where his wonderful verfatility of 
genius , in acquiring the language and manners of 
that country, recommended him to the new king 
Artaxerxcs , who had lately fucceeded the unfortu- 
Ohmp ^^^^ invader of Greece. The fufpicion of treafon 
ixxvii. t. throws a dark ihade on the eminent luftre of his 
A. c. 472. jibiiities ; nor does the difmtereftednefs of his pri- 
vate charadler tend to remove the imputation. 
Though he carried with him to Perfia his mod 
valuable cflFeds , yet the efti mate of the property 
which he left behind in Athens , amounted to aa 
hundred talents ( above twenty thoufand pounds 
fterling), an immenfe fum , when eftimated by the 
value of money in that age. The whole was con- 
fifcated to the excheg[uer ; and the eagernels of 
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tlie populace to feize this rich booty , fcrves to ex- c « a P. 
zplakithe alacrity with which all parties agreed to xii. 
his deftrudion. A report prevailed in. Greece, 
that Themiftoclcs could never forgive the ingra- 
titiKle of the Athenians, which he had determined 
to revenge- at the head of a powerful army , raifed 
by . Artaxerxes. But perceiving the unexampled 
fucceis of Cimon on the Afiatic coaft, he defpaired 
of being able to accomplifli his defign ; and, in a 
melancholy hour , ended his life by poifon at the 
,age of fixty-fivc, in Magnefia, a town of Lydia, 
which had been beftowed on him by the liberality 
pf the Perfian monarch *^ 

It is worthy of obfervation , that the three great Death of 
commanders who had refilled and difgraced the ^['^H?"' 
arms of Xerxes , quitted the fcene almoft at the ixxvii/a. 
fame time. While Paufanias and Themiftocles a. c. 471- 
fufFered the punifhment of their real or pretended 
crimes, Ariftides died of old age, univerfally re- 
gretted by the aflfedlionate admiration of his country. 
He, who had long managed the comm6n treafury Hi$ ciii. 
of Greece , left not a fufficient fum . to defray the '^^^* 
expenfe of his funeral. His fon Lyfimachus re- 
ceived a prefent of three hundred pounds from the 
public, to enable him to purfue and finiih his edu- 
cation. His daughters were maintained and por- 
,tioned at the expenfe of the \ treafury. This ho- 
norable poverty well correfponiied with the manly 
elevation of hjs charader , whofepure and unfuUied 

*' Plut. et Nepos in Themift. Diodor. 1. xi. c. liv. — lix. Thucyd.. 
i. 135. et feaq. 
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e H A p. fplcndor, in the opinion of a good Judge of merit**, 

xn. far eclipfes the doubtful fame of hts daring, but uih 

fortunate rival. 

Elevation By the death of Ariftides , the condud of the 

of Cimoii Perfian war devolved on his colleague Cimon , wha 

to the com- . , , . . *- . i . 

nana. umted the integrity of that great man to the valor 
of Miltiades and the decifive boldnefs of The- 
miftocles. But as he felt an ambition for eminence 
which difdains bare imitation , he not only refleded 
the mod diftinguifhed excellences of his predecef- 
fors , but improved and adorned them by an ek- 
gant liberality of manners i an indulgent humanity , 
and candid condefcenfion ; virtues which long fe- 
cured him the affedions of his fellow -citizens, 
while his military talents and authority , always cfi- 
reded by moderation and juftice , maintained aii 
abfolute afcendant over the allies of the republic. 
He reduces His firft Operations were employed againft the coaft 
Thrace'!*''^ «f Thrace , whicfe the taking of Byzantium feemed 
oiymp. to render an eafy conqueft. The only places in 
jTc * *\ ^*^** country fitted to make an obftinate refiftance , 
were the towns of Eton and Amphipolis , both 
fituatc on the river Strymwi ; the former near its 
junction with the Strymonic guJph, the latter n>ope 
remote from the flK)re , but entirely forrounded by 
an arm of the gulph , and the principal branches ef 
that copious river. Amphipolis, however, was 
taken , and planted by a numerous colony of Atbe- 
mans. But Eion ftill eppofed a vigorous refin- 
ance ; Boges , the Perfian governor , having 

^* P19C0 apud Plutarch, in ArUlid. 
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determined ratber to perifh than furrender. After long 
baffling the efforts of the befiegers , by fuch perfe- 
vering courage and adlivity as none of his country^ 
men had difplayed in .the courfe of (he war , this 
iStrce Barbarian was at length not tamed, but exaf- 
-perated by hunger. His companions and attend- 
ants , equally defperate with their leader , followed 
his intrepid example ; and mounting the ramparts 
with one accord , threw into the middle ftream of 
the Strymon their gold, filver, and other precious 
tSt&s. After thus attefting their implacable ha* 
tred to the affailants , they calmly defcended , lighted 
a funeral pile , butchered their wives and children , 
and again mounting the walls , precipitated them* 
felves with fury into the thickeft of the flames**. 

With tlvs fignal aft of defpair ended the Perfian 
dominion over the coaft of Europe , which finally 
fubmitted to the vidorious arms of Cimon ; a ge- 
neral, who knew alike how to conquer, and how 
to ufe vidory. The Athenians were eager to 
prolong the authority of a man , who feemed ambi* 
tious to acquire wealth by valor , only that by 
wealth he might purchafe the public efteem ; ami 
whofe affable condefcenfion , and generous liberal- 
ity, continually increafed his fame and his influence 
both at home and abroad. The reinforcement^ 
with which he was fpeedily furnilhed by the re- 
public , enabled him to purfue the enemy into Afia , 
without allowing them time to breathe, or recover 
ftrength, after their repeated defeats.The intermedial 
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** Plat, in Cimon. Diodor. I. »i. 
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iflands ambitioudy courted his protfedion and 
friendfhip ; and their feeble aid , together with 
the more powerful afliftance of the Ionian coaft, 
fpeedily increafed his fleet to the number of three 
hundred fail. ^* 

With this formidable armament he ftretched to- 
wards the coaft of Caria , where his approach ferved 
for the fignal of liberty to the nunaerous Greek 
cities in that valuable province. Seconded by the 
ardor of the natives , he fucceffively befieged and 
reduced the walled towns and fortreffes, feveral of 
which were filled with powerful garrifons j- and , in 
,the courfe of a few months , totally expelled the 
-Perfians from all their ftrong holds in Caria. The 
vidlorious armament thtn proceeded eaftward to 
Lycia > and received the fubmiflion of that exten- 
five coaft. The citizens of Phafelis, alone , de- 
fended by ftrong walls, and a numerous garrifon, 
refufed to admit the Grecian fleet, or to betray their 
Perfian matter. Their refiftance was the more 
formidable , becaufe their ancient connexion with 
the Chians , who adlually ferved under the colors 
of Cimon, enabled them to enter into a treacherous 
corrcfpondence with the enemy. After other means 
of intcrcourfe had been cut off, the Chians ftill il)ot 
arrows over the walls , and thus conveyed intelli- 
gence into the place of all the meafqres adopted by 
the affailants. Wherever the attack was made , the 
townfmen and garrifon were prepared to refift : , the 
beficgers were long baffled in all their attempts ; 
but the perfeverance of Cimon finally overcame 
the obftinacy of his enemies. Their vigorous 
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refiftance was not diflinguilhed by any memorable chap* 
punifhment ; the mediation of the Chiatis , who xii. 
were juftly efteemed among the beft failors in the 
Athenian fleet , eafily prevailing on the lenity of 
Cimon to grant them a capitulation , on condition 
that they immediately paid ten talents, and aug- 
mented the Grecian armament by their whole naval 
ftrength '*. 

The diftraded ftate of Perfia , the intrigues of The pcr- 
the court, the difcord of the palace, and the civil ^l^^f^^ 
wars which raifed to the throne of Xerxes his defence: 
third fon Artaxcrxes , diftinguiflied by the epithet 
of Longimanus, prevented that vaft but unwieldy 
empire from making any vigorous effort to refift 
the European invafion. But after Artaxerxes had 
at length cruflied the unfortunate ambition of his 
competitors , and acquired firm poffeffion of the 
reins of government , which he continued to hold 
for half a century '*, he naturally concerted proper 
meafures to defend his remaining dominions in 
Afia Minor. Having re-eftablifhcd the Pcrfian a. c.473 
authority in the ifle of Cyprus, he confidered that —4^^. 
Pamphylia , being the next province to Lycia , 
would probably receive a fpeedy vifit from the vic- 
torious Greeks. That he might meet them there 
■with becoming vigor , he affembled a powerful 
army on the fertile banks of the Eurymedon. A 
fleet likcwife , of four hundred fail , was coUeded , 

'• Plut. ei Oiodor. ibid. 

'< Compare Thucydid. 1. i. c. cxxxvii. and Usher Chronol. Set 
alfo Petav. de Doctrin. Tem^. I. x. c xxv. who endeavours to 
reconcile the chronological diiferencci between Thacydides and Plutarch t 
ill Themift. 
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6 H A p. chiefly from Cilicia and Fhcenicia , and was coni- 
xiL. manded to rendezvous near the mouth of that 
river. ^ 

The Greeks , condudcd by the adivity of Ck 
tnon , delayed not to undertake the cnterprife wbicfi 
the prudence of Artaxerxes had forefeen^ Theii: 
fleet, amounting to two hundred'and fifty gallies, 
fell in with the terfian fquadrons off the cdaft of 
Cyprus. The Barbarians , vainly confident in their 
Cuperior numbers , did ndt decline the engagement^ 
which was obftinate , fierce , and bloody. Many 
of their fliips were funk ; an hundred were taken ^ 
ilhc reft filed in diforder towards the fliore of Cy- 
prus ; but , being fpeedily purfued by a powerful 
detachment of the Grecian fleet , \ifere abandoned 
by the terror of their crews, to the vidors; and 
thus the mighty preparations , which the great king 
had raifed witli fuch flattering hopes , ftrengthened 
in one day ^ with about three hundred fail > the hot 
tile navy of Greece '*. 

The vigorous mind of Cimon , iriftead of being 
intoxicated with this flo'v^ of profpcrity , was lefs 
elevated with good fortune , than folicitous to im^ 
prove it. The captured veffels contained above 
twenty thoufand Perfians. The foldiers encamped 
on theEurymedon were Kill ignorant of the battle. 
Thefe circumftances inftantly fuggefted to tbcf 
quick difcemment of Cimon a fkratagem for fur* 
prifing the Perfian camp , which was executed on the 
evening of the fame glorious day with unexampled 
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^ tfknQtdid, rlut Dlod. ilbid. 
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fuccefe. The prifoncrs were dripped of their eaftern c H A r* 
attire ; the bravcft of the Greeks cbndefeended to xii. 
aflume the tiara and fcymitar, and thus difguifed, 
embarked in the PerGan Ihips ^ and failed up 
the river Eurymedon with a favorablegal e. The 
Unfufpeding Barbarians received them With open 
arms into their camp , as their long - expeded 
companions. But the Greeks had no fooner been* 
admitted within the gates, than on a given fignal^ 
at once drawing their fwords, they attacked, with 
the concert of difciplined vaJor, the defenceleb " 
lecurity of their now aftonifhed and trembling 
adverfaries. Before the Perfians recovered from. Giinsthe 
their furprife , Cimon had advanced to the tent of decifivc 
their general. Confternation and defpair feized this E^Jy^e***^ 
numerous but unwarlike hoft. The few who were don. 
lead overcome by the impreflGons of fear and 
amazement, betook themfelves to flight; a panic 
terror fufpended the powers of the reft; they 
remained , and fell, unarmed and unrefiflrng, by 
the hands of an unknown enemy. 

The rich fpoil of the Barbarian camp rewarded The fpou 
the enterprife and celerity of the Greeks, who> ^**^ •"** 
loaded with wealth and glory, returned home '°^*' 
during winter^ and pioufly dedicated to Apollo a 
tenth of the plunder acquired by thefe ever memor- 
able atchieyemcnts. A confiderable portion of the 
remainder was employed, (as mentioned above I 
in ftrengthening the fortifications of Athens. 
Agrc^eably to the Grecian cuftom^ the general was 
entitled to a valuable Ihare. Cirtxon received ic 
as a teftimony of the public elleem, and expended ^ 
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it for the public ufc ; cmbellilhing his beloved, 
native city with fhady walks, gardens, porticoes, 
fchools of exercife , ' and other works of general 
pleafure and utility ". 

After thefe decifive vidlories, the Greeks, headed 
by the Athenians , carried on the war during 
twenty-one years, rather for plunder than glory. 
"The manifefl fupcriority which they enjoyed on all 
theeaftern fliores of the Mediterranean, might have 
rendered their maritime allies fufficiently fecure. 
But the people of Athens, whofe councils began 
about this time to be governed by the magnani- 
mous ambition and profound policy of Pericles, 
bad the addrefs to perfuade their . confederates 
that naval preparations and enterprifes were ftill 
as neceffary as ever. At length, however, moft of 
thofc fcattered iflands and fea ports , which followed 
the colors of Athens, grew weary of perpetual 
hoftilities, of whicTi they fh^red the toil and the 
danger, while their ambitious leaders alone reaped 
the advantage and the glory, and became continually, 
more anxious to enjoy the benefits of public peace, 
and the undifturbed comforts of domeftic tranquil- 
lity. The Athenians availed themfelves of this 
difpofition, to engage fuch ftates as appeared moft 
backward in raifing their contingents for the 
common armament, to compound for perfonal 
fervice on (hipboard,' by an annual fupply of 
money, which might enable Athens continually 
to keep in readinefs a fleet of obfervation, to 



'' Idem, ibid, et Nepos in Cinion. et Thucydid. 1. i. 
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^^tch add check the motidns oiF^the commoii c u a v^ 
ienemy. This, at firft voluntary, contribution fooa ^tu 
'iunounted to about an hundred thoufand pounds* 
It was gradually augmented ; and, at length, raiC^d 
by Pericles to three times the original fum ^* ; an 
immenfe income, confideiing that the proportional 
yaluc of money to labor was t^en ten times highet 
than at prefent; and confidering alfo the very 
limited revenues of the greateft monarchs of anti- 
quity J fince^ from all the various provinces of the 
Perfian empire, fcarcely four millions fterling entered 
the royal treafpry '^^ 

In their eadern expeditions^ the Greeks had an prepare td 
opportunity of vifuing the large and beautiful ifland "a**^*^!^^ 
of Cyprus, which, though delivered by their y^t tiou a 
from fame Perftan garrifons ^ either ftill continued^ ^^^^^ ^^ 
or again became, fubjed to that enipire. The ftrilo* oijfgj^ 
ing advantages '* of a delightful territory ^ font ixx^t* 
hundred miles in circumference, producing in ^^'.^ 
great abundance wine^ oilj \¥ith the ndoft delicious i^ 
fruits, and deemed inval^ble in ancient time^ 
on account of its ^ricb mines pf brafs, naturally 
tempted theambition of an efiterprifing nation. The 
conqueft of .Cypru$ was ftill farther recommendecjl 
to the Athenians ^ as the fea-coaft had been peophj|k 
by a Grecian qoloiiy under the heroic Teucer, wB^ 
Jbttilt there a city called Salamis from the name of 

^* Thacydld. ibid, et Plut ih Pericl. 

'' Herodot. iii. 95. In modern times the ptieciotis trieuU bave fd 
much increafed in quantity and diminished in value j tNstt in i66a 
the reveiine of Hindoftan amoHottd to thirty, two millions ftetlingt<( ^ 

'* Strabo, p. 648. 
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CHAP, his native country ", which, from the earlieft 
XII. antiquity , had been regarded as a dependence of 
, Attica. The Grecian inhabitants of Cyprus had 
hitherto attained neither power nor fplendor ; their 
fettlements had been fucceffively reduced by the 
Phoenicians and the great king; and they adhially 
^ languifhed in a condition of the greateft debility". 
Hofior prompted the Athenians to relieve their 
diftreffed brethren; intereft incited them to acquire 
poffeflion of a valuable ifland. With two hundred 
fiiips of war they prepared to undertake this im|)'or- 
tant enterprife, when an objed ftill more dazzling 
gave a new diredlion to their afms. 
Di^rtcd Aniidft the troubles which attended the eftablifli- 

from that nrffcttt of Artaxcrxcs on the Perfian throne, the 
the revolt Egyptians fought an opportunity to withdraw 
oflypt- themfelves from the yoke of a nation whofe tyranny 
ixxvm. 4. ^hey had long felt and lamented* A leader only 
^fe46s. was wanting to head the rebellion. This alfo was 
W at length difcovered in Inarus, a bold Libyan chief, 
to whofe ftandard the malecontentsaffemblingfrom 
all quarters, gradually, grew into an army, which 
attacked and defeated the Perfian mercenaries, 
expelled thegarrifdns, banifhed or put to death the 
jvernors and officers of the revenue, and traverfing 
^le kingdom without control or refiftance, every 
•where proclaimed the Egyptians a free and inde- 
pendent nation. Nor was this the capricious revolt 
of fhort-fighted Barbarians. Inarus maintained his 
conqueft with valor and policy j and in order to 

»7 ifocrat. in Evag^r. «• Ifocwt. ilbid. 
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ftrengfhen his intereft by foreign alliance difpatched 
2(n embafly to Athens, craving the affiftance of 
t;har vidorious republic againft its moft odious^ 
and inveterate enemy ". 

The negociation was fuccefsful; the Athenians 
burned with dcfire to (hare the fpoils of Perfia, and 
comnoanded theihips, deftined for Cyprus, to fail to 
Egypt. They had fcarcely arrived in that kingdom, 
when a Perfian army of three hundred thoufand 
men , commanded^ by Achaemenes , encamped on 
the banks of the Nile. A battle fpeedily enfued, in 
vrhieh the infurgents obtained a complete vidlory, 
chiefly through the valor and difcipline of their 
Grecian auxiliaries. The vanquilhed fought i*efuge 
within the walls of Memphis ; that capital was in- 
verted ; and after becoming "mafter of two divifions 
pf the city, the Athenians pufhed with vigor ;the 
fiege of the third, called, from the color of its 
fortifications , the White Wall. Artaxerxes, mcan«» 
while, negledcd no poffible effort, for breaking, df 
eluding, atempcft, that threatened to difmembef 
his dominions. VVhile Perfian nobles of diftindlion 
conveyed immenfe fums of gold and filver into 
Greece, to roufe, by feafonable bribes, the hoftrlity 
oi rivialftates againft the audacity of Athens, a new 
army was colleded, flill more numerous than the" 
iformer, and intrufted to Megabazus, the bravcft 
general in the Eaft. Such, at leaff, he Nvas deemed 
by his countrymen ; yet we cannot perceive any 
very illuftrious merit in forcing the Greeks to raifa 
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. the ficgc of Memphis , the foldiers being abrady 
worn out with the fatigues of hard fervice, and 
probably enfeebled by difeafes in a far diftant climate^ 
extremely diflferent from their own. 

Megabazus, however, had the glory of firft turn- 
ing againft the Greeks that current of fuccefs which 
had run for many years fo ftrongly in their favor. 
They and therevolted Egyptians were now befieged^ 
in their turn , in a fmall ifland of the Nile called 
Profopis, along the coaft of which the Athenians 
had anchored their (hips. By diverting the courfe 
of the river , Megabazus left them on dry land. 
This operation fo much confounded the Egyptians, 
that they immediately laid down their arms : but 
their wonted magnanimity did not forfake the 
Greeks: with their own hands they fet fire to their 
fleet, and exhorting each other to fuflFi^r nothing 
unworthy of their former fame , determined, with 
one accord, to refift the aflailants, and, although 
they could not exped vidlory, to purchafe an 
honorable tomb. Megabazu^, intimidated by their 

. countenance and refolution, and unwilling to expofe 
his men to the efiforts of a dangerous defpair, granted 
them a capitulation, and, what feems more extra- 
ordinary in a Perfian commander, aflowed them 
to retire in fafety. They endeavoured to penetrate 
through Libya to the Grecian colonies in Cyrenaica^ 
from which they hoped to be tranfported by fea to 
their native country. But the greater part periflbed 
through fatigue or difeafe in the inhofpitable deferts 
of Africa , and only a miferable remnant of men ; 
whofc bravery deferved a better fate, revifited the 
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Ihores of Greete. To coropletc the difafter, a 
reinforcement of fixty fhips, which the Athenians 
had fent to Egypt, was attacked furrounded, and 
totally deftroyed by the Phoenicians, near the 
fame fcene which had already proved fo fatal, but 
fo honorable, to their countrymen **. 

Thefe repeated misfortunes, together with the 
growing troubles in Greece, which welhair fpeedily 
have occafion to defcribe, prevented the Athenians, 
during feven years, from reviving their defign again ft 
Cyprus. A fleet of two hundred fail was at length 
incrufted to Cimon, who enjoyed a profperous 
voyage to the Cyprian coaft. The towns of Malos 
and Citium oppofed a feeble refiftance, and the 
fingular humanity with which Cimon treated his 
prifoners , would have facilitated more important 
conquefts; but the Phoenician and Cilician fleets 
had again put to fea, and Cimon wifely determined 
to attack them as they, approached the ifland, 
rather than wait their arrival, his countrymen being 
fuperior to their enemies, ftill more in naval than 
in military prowefs. In the battle which foon 
followed, he took above an hundred gallies| the 
number of thofe funk or deftroyed is unknown ; 
the remainder fled to the coaft of Cilicia , ia 
hopes of protedlion from the army of Megabazus, 
encamped in that province ; but that flow unwieldy 
body was unable to afford them any feafonable or 
effedual relief. The Greeks, having purfued them 
on fhore, totally deftroyed thcm^ as well as the 
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Perfian detachinents who came to their fuccour, 
wd returned loaded with fpoil to Cyprus, The 
Athenian general then prepared to form the fiegc 
of Salarais, which, though defended by a numerous 
JPerfian garrifon , and well provided with all the 
neceffaries of defence, muft have foon yielded to 
his (kill and valor, had not ficlcnefs , in confequencc 
of a wound received before the walls of Citium, 
prevented him from exerting his ufual adivity. 

Meanwhile Artaxerxes, who perceived that th<t 
acquifition of §alamis would naturally draw after 
it the conqueft of the whole ifland, and who had 
been continually difappointed in expeding to pre- 
pare fleets and armies capable to contend with the 
Athenians, eagerly folicited peace from that people, 
almoft on their own terms. His arabaffadors wero 
favorably heard in the Athenian affembly by thofc 
who were more folicitous about confirming their 
ufurpations over their allies and colonies, than ambi-o 
tious of extending their Afiatic conquefts. Cimon, 
who invariably maintained the contrary fyftem, was 
now no more. A peace, therefore, was concluded 
on the following conditions*': That all the Greek 
colonies in Lower Afia fhoqld be declared inde- 
pendent of the Perfian empire; that the armies of 
the great king (hould not approach within three 
days journey of the weftern coaft; and that no 
Perfian vcffel Ibould appear between the Cyanean 
rocks and the Chelidonian ifles, that is, in the 
wide extent of the -Egean and Mediterranean feas, 
between the northern extremity of the Thracian 

^' Thucydid. Plutarch. Diodor. Ifocrat. et6. 
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Bofphorus and the fouthern promontory of Lycia. 
On fuch terms the Athenians and their allies ftipu- 
lated to withdraw their armament from Cyprus , 
and to abftain thenceforward from molefting the 
territories of the king of Perfia**. Such was the 
conchifion of this memorable war , which , fince^^ 
burning of Sardis , the firft decifi ve ad of hoflil^JP 
bad been carried on , with little intermifl;on, during 
fifty-one years. The fame magnanimous repubiici 
which firft ventured to oppofe the pretenfions of 
Perfia, didated to that haughty empire the mbft 
humiliating conditions of peace ; an important and 
illuftrious sera in Grecian hiftory, which was often 
-celebrated with pompous panegyric during the de- 
clining ages of Athenian glory. . . 

Although , for reafons which will be explained 
hereafter, peace was alike neceifary to both parties, 
yet the reader, who feels a warm intereft in the 
caufe of civilization and humanity , cannot but re- 
gret that , after difgracing the. arms of Perfia , and 
breaking the power of Carthage , the Greeks had 
not combined in one powerful exertion, and ex- 
tended their vidories and their improvements over 
the ancient world* But jhe internal dcfeds in her 
political conftitution , which flunted the growth of 
Greece, and prevented her manhood and maturity 
from corrcfponding to the blooming. vigor of her 
youth, rendered impoffible this moft dcfirable 
union, which, could it have taken place, would pro- 
bably have left little room for the tranfient con- 
queflsof Alexander, or the more permajncnt glory 

^Mfocrat. Panegyr. 
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C ii A f. of the Roman arms, Inftead of thefe imagmed 
xU. trophies, the fiibfequent biftory of Greece prefent« 
ps with the melancholy piiSture of iritiftiBe difcortf 
Itjfobft, During an hundred and eleven years, which 
m°*et!f ' dapfcd bctweien the glorious peace with Perfia, ia 
iiarir>n"' jJ^ch the Athenians , at the head of their allies i 
terefting, Ijpned for ever to have repreCfed the ambition of 
that afpiring power, and the fatal defeat atChero? 
naeas in which the fame people, with their unfor* 
tunate auxiliaries , fubmitted to the valor and ac- 
tivity of Philip, Greece, with flidrt variations of 
domeftic quiet and foreign hoftility, carried on 
bloody wars , and obtained deftrudive vidories , ia 
which her own citizens, not the enemies of the con- 
federacy, were the unhappy objeds of her inglori- 
ous triumph. Yet the tranladions of this diftraded 
^nd miferable period, however immaterial in the 
Jiiftory of empire, are peculiarly interefting in the 
ftill more inftrudive hiftory of human nature. A 
confederacy of foldiers and freemen, extending 
their dominion over ignorant favages, or effeminate 
llaves , muftoontinuallyexhibit the unequal combat 
•f power, courage, and condud on the one fide^ 
^gainfl; weaknefs, ignorance, and timidity on the 
Other. But amidft the domeftic diffenfions of 
Greece , the advantages of the contending parties 
were nicely balanced and accurately adjufted. 
Force was refifted by force, valor oppofed by 
valor, and art encountered or eluded by fimilar 
addrefs. The adivc powers of man , excited by 
' emulation, inflamed by oppofition, nouriihed by 
intereft, and at once ftrengthened and elevated by 
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,aferifc of perforial honor and the hope df iffl- 
mortal fame, operated in every diredion with 
iiwakfcned energy , and were difplayed in the boldeft 
exertions of the Voice and arm. In every field 
-where glory might be won, men recbgnifed the 
proper objeds of their ambition , and afpired to the 
iiigbeft honors of. their kind; and although the 
prizes were often fmall , and the vidory always in* 
decifxve, yet the pertinacious eflForts of the combat* 
ants (great beyond example ^ and almoft beyond 
belief) urniih the moft interefting fpedacle (hat 
hiftory edn prefent to the rational wonder of pofte* 
rity. 

. The powerful cities of Sparta , Thebes » and Ar- 
gos , which had long rivalled Athens and each other, 
^oqld not behold , without much difTatisfadion and 
anxiety , the rapid growth of a republic which al- 
ready eclipfed their fplendor, and might fome 
time endanger their fafety. The Spartans had par- 
ticular, caufes of. difguft. The immortal victories 
of Cimon made them deeply regret that they, who 
had fhared the firft and fevereft toils of the war^ 
had too haftily withdrawn from a field of adlioa 
that afforded fo many laurels. They were pro* 
voked at being denied the command of' the marl* 
time allies, and not lels offended at being over- 
reached by Themiftocles. All thefe reafons had 
determined them , above twenty years before the 
peace with Perfia , to make war on the Athenians^ 
cxpedling to be feconded in thisdefign by thefearg 
of the weak , and the jealoufy of the more power- 
ful, ftates, on both fides the Corinthian ifthmus. 
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CHAP. But their animofity, before it broke out into adion, 
XII. was diverted by a calamity equally fudden and un- 
Earth- forefeen. In the year four hundred and fixty-ninc 
SpartVi" before Chrift, Sparta was overwhelmed by an earth- 
oiymp. quake *'. Taygetus and the neighbouring moun- 
ixxvii. 4. i-j^j JJ5 ^eVe (haken to the foundation, and twenty thou- 

A. C.469. i. . • , . . . /* 1 • r. w* l' 

land Lacedaemonian citizens or lubjeas periihed 
in this dreadful difafter. But , amidft the ruins of 
Sparta, one dcfcription of men beheld the public 
misfortunes not only without horror, but with a 
fecret fatisfadion. 
followed The oppreffed Spartan Haves, known by the ap. 
¥ou*of the .pellations of Helots and Meffenians, affembled in 
Helots and crowds from the villages in which they were can- 
•ni^w' ^oned , and took meafures for delivering themfel ves , 
during the cruelty of the elements, from the not 
lefs inexorable cruelty of their unfeeling tyrants. 
The prudent difpofitions of king Archid^mus, who, 
forefeeing the revolt, had fummoned the citizens to 
arms, prevented them from getting immediate pof^ 
fcffion of the capital; but they rendered themfelves 
matters of the ancient and ftrqng fortrefs Ithome^ 
from which they coininued many years to infeft 
the Lacedaemonian territories. The Spartans ^n 
vain exerted their utmoft endeavours to expel this 
dangerous inteftine en&my; and in the third year 
of the war (for this revolt is di'gnificd in hiftory by 
the name of the Third- Meflenian War), they had 
recourfe to the Athenians , who , of all the Greeks, 
were deemed the moft (kilful in fieges. The Athe- 
nians, either not fufficiently acquainted with the 

4} Thueydid. I. L cap. c. et feqq. piodor. I. xL cap. IxlU. 
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fccrct hoftility of Sparta, or willing to diffemble c h a K. 
their knowledge of it , as they were then totally bent xii. 
on other projedls and cnterprifes, fent them the 
required affiftance. The befiegers, however, met , 

witlf fo little fuccefs, that the Spartans difmiffed 
their Athenian auxiliaries , on pretence indeed that 
th%ir help was no longer neceffary ; but, inreahty, 
from a fufpicion that they favored the intereft of 
the rebels ; and , as they retained the troops of ^11 
the other allies, the Athenians were juftly provoked 
by this inftance of diftruft**. Meanwhile the in- 
habitants of Pifa , who , for a reafon that will be im- 
mediately explained, were highly incenfed againft 
Sparta , gave vigorous affiftance to the befieged. 

The place thus held out ten years : many fallies pm «f ' 
were made, feveral battles were fought with the ^^^^^J^ 
fury that might be expeded from the cruelty of NaupactM 
tyrants chaftifmg the infolence of flavcs. Both ^^^^^ 
parties mufthave been reduced to extremity, fincc mans. 
the Helots and MeffeAians , though obliged to fui*- oiymp. 
render the place, obtained from the weaknefs, a a. c.4Sf. 
condition which they would have vainly folicited 
from the mercy, of Sparta^ «that they fhould be 
allowed , with their wives , children , and effeds , to 
depart, unmolefted, from the Peloponnefus.'* The 
Athenians, deeply refentingthe afiFront of fufpcded 
fidelity, deternpined to mortify the Spartans by 
kindly receiving thofe needy fugitives , whom they 
finally eftablifhed in Naupadus, a fca-port on the 
Criffcan gulph , which their arms had juftly wreftcd 

** Tbucydid. I. i. cap. ci. 
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ftom the Locri Ozolae ; a cruel and barbarous peo- 
ple , whofe favagc manners and rapacity difgraced 
their Grecian extradion. The Helots and Meffe- 
nians repaid , by fignal gratitude , the humane pro- 
teftion of Athens. During the long courfe§f the 
Peloponnefian war, while their neighbours on every 
fide efpoufed the oppofite intereft, che inhabitants 
of Naupadus alone invariably exerted themfelves, 
with zeal and vigor, in defence of the declining 
power of their magnanimous confederate and an- 
cient benefador. 

The caufe above alluded to, which had incenfed 
the Pifans againft Sparta , dated beyond a century *^ 
That people had long contended with Elis, the 
capital of their province , for the right of fuperin- 
tending the Olympic games* The Spartans en* 
iabled the Elians to prevail in the conteft, who 
continued , without oppofitlort , todiredthatauguft 
folemnity, until the earthquake and fubfequeit ca- 
lamities of Sparta emboldened the infolent and 
wealthy Pifans to renew their pretentions **. Their 
attempts, however, to maintain this bold claim, 
cfpecially after the removal of the Helots and Met 
fenians , appear to have b«en alike feeble and un- 
fortunate. Pifa was taken, plundered, and fo tho- 
roughly demoliflied , that not a veftige, andfcarce 
the name, remained. 

With the valuable booty acquired in this wari- 
fare , the Elians executed a memorable undertaking ; 
having, in the courfe of ten years *', enlarged and 

^^ Paufanias, U vi. c. xxii. ^' Strabo* 1. viii. p. $4S. 

^' Between the years 456 and 44^ • A. C. 
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adorned the temple of Olympian Jupiter , and chap. 
ereded the celebrated ftatue of that divinity; a xxi», 
A¥Ork which no fubfequent age could ever rival, 
and whofe fublimity is faid to have increafed zri^ 
fortified the popular fuperftition *'. This famous; 
temple was of the Doric order, encircled with a? 
colonnade, and built of the ftolie of the country » 
referabling Parian marble. From the area, or 
ground, to the decoration over the gate, it reached^ 
fixty-eight feet in height; it was ninety -five feet 
broad , and two hundred and thirty long: thus fall^ 
ing fhort of the greateft modern temples in mag. 
nitude, as much as it excelled them in beauty and 
the richncfs of material. It was covered with Pen* 
telican marble, cut in the form of brick tiles. Ac 
each extremity of the roof flood a gilded vafe ; in 
the middle a golden vidlory ; below which wa$ a' 
fhield emboffcd with Medufa's head , likewife of 
gold. Pelojis and Oenomaus were reprefented , on 
the pediment, ready to begin the chariot - race be** 
fore very illuftrious fpedators , fince Jupiter him« 
felf was of the number. The vault was adorned 
vridi the battle of the Centaurs and Lapith^e. The 
labors of Herculc^ diflinguifhed the principal en* 
trance**. ^ 

After pafEng the brafs gates, you difcovercd PWdiai'« 
Iphitus crowned by his fpoufe Echecheiria ; from tha"*J*y|. 
thence you proceeded , through a noble portico, to aity, 
the majeftic creation of Phidias the Athenian, 
which foroied the principal ornament of the 

** Aliquid receptie religioni adjecifTe £<rtur« PLI^. 
♦• Paafan. U Eliac. p. 303 , et U%q> 
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Q. H A p. temple, and of Greece. The god was fitting on i 
XII* throne^ and being fixty feet high , touched the roof 
with his head ; and threatened , if he moved him- 
fclf, to fhake in pieces that noble edifice, which, 
lofty and fpacious as it was , ftill appeared unworthy 
to contain him. This vaftcoloffus was compofed 
of gold, taken in the fack of Pifa, and of ivory, 
then almoft as precious as gold, which was brought^ 
from the Eaft by Athenian merchantmen. The 
god had an enamelled crown of olive on his 
head , an image of vidlory in his right hand , a bur- 
nifhed fceptre in his left. His robes and fandals 
were variegated with golden flowers and animals. 
The throne was made of ivory and ebony , inlaid 
with precious ftones. The feet which fupported it, 
asrwell as the fillets which joined them, were adorned 
with innumerable figures; among which you perceiv- 
ed th.e Theban children torn by fphynxcs, together 
with Apollo and Diana ihooting the beautiful and 
once flourifhing family of Niobe. Upon the moft 
confpicuous part of the throne which met the eye 
ih entering, you beheld eight ftatues, reprefenting 
the gymnaftic exercifes; and the 'beautiful figure, 
whofe head was encircled with a wreath, refembled 
young Pantarces, the favorite fcholar of Phidias, 
-^ho, inAh^ conteftof the boys, had recently gained 
the Olympic prize. Befides the four feet, men- 
. tioned above , the throne was fupported by four 
pillars , placed between them , and painted by Pa- 
B3enus, the brother pf Phidias* There that ad-c 
mirable artift had delineated the Hefperides guard- 
ing the golden apples; Atlas painfully fuftaining 
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the heavens , with Hercules ready to aflift bifti; 
Salaraine with naval ornaments in her band ; and 
Achilles fupporting the beautijEul expiring Penthe- 
filea* 

It would be todious to defcribe the remaininji^ 
ornaments of this celebrated (latue, and ftill more 
of the facred edifice itfelf : yet the temple of Olynv 
pia was much inferior in fize to that of Ceres and 
Proferpine , at Kleufis , in Attica. The latter was 
built by Idinus, the contemporary and rival of 
; Phidias ; and fufficiently capacious ( could we be* 
lieve the exaggerations of travellers ) to contain 
thirty thoufand perfons '**. This edifice was alfa 
of the Doric order ; that of Diana at Ephefus , and 
of Apollo at Miletus, were both of the Ionic; and 
the celebrated temple of Jupiter at Athens, begudi 
by Pififtratus , and enlarged by Pericles , was finiflied 
in the Corinthian ftyle, by Antiochus Epiphancs^ 
king of Syria. Thefe four temples were the rich- 
eft and moft beautiful in the world , and long re- 
garded as ipodels of the three Qrecian orders of 
architecJlure '^ 

, While the earthquake and the fervile waj* con- 
fined within a donnieftic fphere the activity of Spartaj, 
Argos , the fecond republic of the Peloponnefu^, 
and long the moft confiderable principality in that 
peninfula , underwent fuch revolutions and misfor« 
^unes , as left her neither inclination nor power ta 
oppofe the Athenian greatnefs. Ever rivals ancj 
enemies of Sparta, the Argiv^s had je^lpufly 
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CHAP, declined the danger and glory ofthcPprCan war, to 
xth "the fuccefs of whieh their advcrlaries had fo emi* 
jiently cpntrijjuted. This ungeneroiis derelidion 
paffed not unpunifhed. As deferters of the jcom- 
mon €aufe, the Argives incurred the hatred and 
contempt of their public-fpirited neighbours. My* 
cenae, once the proud refidence of royal Agamemi" 
fiofl, Epidaurus, andTrcezenc, which formed re* 
fpedively the greateft ftrepgth and ornament of 
the Argive territory, threw oflF the yoke of a capiv 
tal , whofe folly or bafenefs rendered her unworthy 
to govern them. Sicyon , Nauplia , Helisea , and 
t>ther towns of lefs note , which were fcattered at 
imall diflances over the face of that delightful pn> 
vincei obeyed the fummons to liberty, and aflumed 
independence. The rebels (for as fuch they were 
treated by the indignant magiftrates of Argos) 
ftrengthencd therafel ves by foreign alliance, and con- 
tinued thenceforth todifdain the authority of their 
ancient metropolis and foyereign. At the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnefian war, they formed 
a refpedable portion of the Lacedaemonian confer 
deracy ; while Argos alone , of all the cities in the 
•Peloponnefus , openly efpoufed the caufe of the 
Athenians. 
Acftrae The ancient city of Mycenae , which had firft 

MvLtL founded the trumpet of fedition , was the only vidiqi 
of Argive refentment. The Argives feized a fah 
vorable opportunity , while the allies and adherents 
of Mycenae were occupied with their domeftic 
concerns, to lead their whole forces againft the 
place ; and having taken it by florm , tiiey 

decimated 
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elfecimated the inhabitants , and demoliflied not only c n a Vi 
the walls, but the town** itfelf^ which was never xiu 
afterwards rebuilt. 

The defultory tranfadiods of fo many ftates and 
cities as com|io{ed the name and nation of Greece, 
iniift appear a continual ma^e of perplexity and con- 
fufion, unlefs We carefully follow the threads which 
ihould diredl us in this intricate, yet not inextrica* 
ble , labyrinth. But if we ferioufly apply ourfelves 
to inveftigate^ the hidden caufes of events , and to 
trace tevokitions to their fource, we fhall be fur- 
ptikd by the agreeable difcovery , that the hiftory 
of this celebrated people is not entirely that mafe 
of difordet which it appeals ori a fupei-ficial furvey. 
The fame caufes which tcpreffed the adlivity ^ and 
humbled the pride of Argos , operated alike fatally 
On Thebes , the fecond republic beyond the ifthmus^ 
and the only one that eVer afpired to rival the 
foWer of Athens. The Thebans , *for fimilar ^ ot 
piore odious rcafons, than thofe which had re*, 
ftrained the Argives, had alfo with-held their affift* 
ance in the Perfian war ; and by this mean fclfifb* 
hefs or treachery had juftly provoked the indigna^ 
tion of the fubotdinate cities of Boeotian Not only 
Thefpise.and Plataea, which had ever bbrnei witfit 
impatieiice the Theban yoke, but the fea-ports of 
Aulis, Anthertion, aridLarymna; Afchra, the be- 
loved habitation of old Hefiod; Coronea, over- 
shadowed by mount Helicon j a favorite feat of 
the Mufes 5 Labadea , famojus for its oracle of 
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Trophonius ; Deliurh and Alalkomene, fefpcdively 
facrcd to Apollo and Minerva , together with Leiio 
tra and Ch?eronea, thedeftined fcenes of immortal 
vidories ; all thefe cities fucceffively rejeded the 
jurifdidion and fovereignty of The|?es , which , 
during the invafion of Xerxes , had fo fliamefully 
betrayed the common intereft and glory of the 
nation "* 

During feveral years , the Thebans pafiendy 
yielded to a ftorm, which they found it impoflible 
to refift. But when the Spartans began to breathe 
after the recovery of Ithome , and had made a fuc- 
cefsful expedition againft the Phoci^ns, in defence 
of their kinfmen in Doris , the Thebans warmly 
folicited them to take part in their domeftic quar- 
rels, and to enable them to regain their afcendant 
in BoBOtia J with affurance that they would employ 
the firft moments of returning vigor to oppofc 
the growing pretenfions of the Atbfeniahs. This 
propofiil was accepted , not only by the refentmentj 
but by the policy, of the Spartan fenatCi who per- 
ceived , that it equally concerned their intereft, thac 
the neighbouring city of Argds fhould lofe her jurif* 
^idion over Argolis ; and that Thebes , the neigh* 
bour and rival of Athens, (hould recbver her au* 
thority in Bceotia. 

Tkeywere applying thetnfelvcs with vigor and 
fucGcfs to cffed this faltitary purpofe , ivHeh the 
adive vigilance of Athens difpatched in army, 
fifteen thousand ftrong, to maintain the independence 

5' Dio(for. I. xi. f, iS3f et feqq. et Tfrucydli. I, i. f, 273. 
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of Bceotia. The valor and condudl of Myronides , c h a p. 
the Athenian genera,! , obtairted a decifive vidory xii. 
iiear the Walls of Tanagra ^ one of the few places a. c. 458 
in the province which had* preferved its fidelity ^^^' 
to the capital. This n^emoraye battle, which 
no ancient writer ha$ thought proper to defcribe, 
although it is compared to the glorious trophies of 
Marathon and Plataea'*^ confirnled the liberty of 
Bceotia ; not could the Thebdns , notwithftanding 
their partial fuccefs againft feveral of the revolted 
cities j recover their authority in that province, un- 
til , about fourfcore years afterwards j they emerged 
into fudden fplendor under the cdndud of their 
heroic Epamjnonda^. 

The ambitious policy of Pericles , which will be Ambitiom 
fully explained in the fequql ,'was eager to profit ^"^h^ug, 
by every favorable tul'n of fortune; He took care 
to place Athenian garrifons in feveral Bgeotian for* 
treffes ; he made thfe neighbouring republics of 
Corinth and Megara. feel and acknowledge! jthe fu- 
periority of Athens ; and after fending Tolraidas, a. c. 45s. 
a commander endued rather with an impetuous than 
well regulated courage , to ravage the coaft of the 
Pjeloponnefas ^ he failed thjtber next year in perfon , a-c. 4^4. 
and made the, Lacedaemonians and their allies 
deeply regretf that they had too foondifcovered their 
animofity againft' a republic , alike capable to pro- 
tedl its friends and take vengeance on its enemies. 
The meafures of this daring leader were adually 
uncontrolled by any pppoG^tion , fince bis eloquence 

*♦ DioclQr* 1. xi. y. Ji^4. 
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had prevailed over the innocence and merit of CU 
mon , and procured the banifhroent of that iiluftri* 
ous commander. But Cimon ^vas recalled in two 
years ; and his return was fignalized by a fufpeniion 
of arms in Greece, which that real patriot had been 
as zealous to promote , as he was ambitious to 
purfue his Afiatic triumphs. This treaty, how- 
ever , was foon broke ; but an ill - concerted and 
unfortunate enterprife againft Thebes (difapproved 
by Pericles himfelf ) , in which the rafh Tolmidas 
loft his army and his life , maae the Athenians 
again liften to terms of accommodation. They 
agreed to withdraw their gatofons from Bodotia ; 
to difavow all pretenfions againft Corinth and Me* 
gara , pretenfions which had no other efifedl than to 
cxafperate thofc little republics againft their ufurp- 
ing neighbour ; and , on complying with thefe con- 
ditions, the Athenians recovered their citizens made 
captive in Bceotia , through the mifcondud of Tol* 
inidas ". 

This was the famous truce of thirty years, con- 
cluded in the fourteenth year preceding the Pelo- 
ponneOan war. The former treaty had been li- 
mited to a much Ihorter period ; for it is worthy 
of obfervation , that even in their agreements of 
peace, the Greeks difcovered that perpetual pro- 
penfity to war, which was the unhappy effed of 
their political inftitutions **. 

The terms of this accommodation, feemingly 
little favorable to the intereft of Athens, vcrc 

'< Diodor. 1. xii. p. 293^ Thttcydid. 1. i. p. 7X9 «t fe^q. 
»* Idem. p. ?4. 
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^idattfd , however , rather by the ambition than c H ii v^ 
the equity of that republic ; a conclufion that evi- xiL 
dently refults from examining the third feries of 
events , which ( as obferved above ) completes the 
hiftory of this memorable period. Amidft the 
foreign expeditions of Cimon , and the domeftic 
diffenfions of Greece , the Athenian arms and po- 440 , a. <J. 
, licy had been gradually , during thirty years , eftab- 
lifhing the fovereignty of the republic over her 
diftant colonies and confederates. This bold un- 
dertaking was finally accomplifhcd by Pericles, 
whofe charadler contributed, more than that of any 
one man, to the glory and greatnefs , as well as to 
the calamities and ruin of his country. 

His father Xanthippus , who gained the illuftri- 
cus vidory atMycale, rejoiced in a fon endued with 
the happiefl: natural talents, and an innate love of 
glory. His youth was intruded 'to the learned 
and virtuous Damon , who concealed , und^r the 
uninvidious title of mafter of rhetoric , the art of 
animating his ' pupil with an ambition to deferve 
the firft rank in the republic, as weir as of adorn- 
ing him with the accomplifhments moft neceffary 
to attain it. From Ariftagoras of Clazomene , de- 
nominated the philofopher of mind , on account of 
his continual folicitude to confirm the moft import- 
ant and moft pleafmg of all dodrines , that a be- 
nevolent intelligence prefides over the operations 
of nature , and the events of human life, Pericles 
early learned to control the tempeft of youthful 
paflions , which fo often blaft the promifmg hopes 
of manhood ; to preferve an unfhaken conftancy in 

Us 
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CHAP, all the viciffitudes of fortune, fincc all are ttc 
XII. varied difpenfations of the fame wife providence ; 
and to trample , with generous contempt, on the 
groveling fuperftition of the vulgar. Thus quali'- 
,fied by nature and education , he foon difplayed , in 
the Athenian affcmbly , an eloquence, nouriflied 
by the copious fpring of philpfophy, and ennobled 
by the manly elevation of his charaden His 
fp^eches confifted not in the unpremeditated effur 
fion§ of a temporary enthufiafm ; he was the firft of 
his countrymen -who , before pronouncing his dif- 
courfes, committed them to writing" : they were 
iludied and compofed with the moft laborious and 
patient care ; and being poliflied by repeated 
touches of corredling art , they rofe in admiration , 
in proportion as they were more clofely examined 
by the piercing eye of criticifm ; and acquired the 
epithet of Olympian , to exprefs that permament 
and fteady luftrc which they rcfleded ". 
he tf fuf- But the fuperiot talents of Pericles , which , in a 
pected of vrell- rcffulated government, would have increafed 

Uiurpa- % • ' n II 11*1 r It' •• 

tioQi his jnfluence , had well nigh occalioned his rum m 

a turbulent and fufpicious democracy. The me- 
mory of the oldeft citizens faithfully recolleded, 
^nd the envy or feara of the younger readily be- 
lieved,' that the figure, the countenance, and the 
' voice , of the young orator , ftrongly refembled thofc 
of the ambitious and artful Pififtratus, whofe fpe- 
cious virtues had fubverted the liberty of his coun- 
try* The alarmed jealoufy p.f freedam , which Qften 

/ 7' Soidas. M P|ut. i^ Pericl. 
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.deftrqyed , in an hour , the authority eftabliffied c h a p. 
flowly , and with much labor , during many meri- xii. 
torious years , might be tempted to punifli the 
imagined tyranny of Pericles ; who , to efcape the 
difgrace of the oftracifm , fhunned the dangerous 
admiration of the affembly. 

The adive vigor of his mind , thus withdrawn 
from politics, was totally direded to war ; and his 
abilities, alike fitted to excel in every honorable Athenian 
. purfuit, and gradually opening with every occafioa p'*^"'*^*^ 
to difplay them, carried off the palm of* military 
reiiown from the moft illuftrious captains of the 
age. Cimon alone furpaffed him in the objed of 
his vidories gained over Barbarians ; but Pericles 
equalled Cimon in valor and condud, A rivality 
in warlike fame was followed by a competition for 
civil honors. Cimon, who had been introduced 
on the theatre of public life by the virtuous Arit 
tides, regarded, like that greats man, a moderate 
ariftocracy , ^s the government moft conducive to 
public happinefs. The contrary opinion was 
warmly maintained by Pericles , who found an 
oftentatious admiration of democracy the beft ex- 
pedient tbr removing the prejudice excited againft 
him, by his refemblance toPififtratus, of afpiring, 
or at leaft of being capable to afpire , at royal 
power. On every occafion he defended the privi- 
leges of the people againft the pretenfions of the 
rich and noble ; he embraced not only the inte-. 
refts, but adopted the capricious paflions, of the^ 
multityde ; cherifhing their prefumption , fiatterr 
i().g tbei^ vanity , indulging their rapacity, gratifying 
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their tafte for pleafure yrithout expenfe , and 
fomenting their natural atitipathy to the Spartans, 
who, as the patrons of rigid ariftocracy , were pc^ 
culiarly obnoxious to their refcntment. 

The condition of the times powerfully confpired 
with the views and meafqres of Pericles , fince the 
glory and w^a'th acquired in the Perfian war , proi 
cured not only allies and power to the ftate , but in« 
duftry and independence to the populace. The 
fon of Xanthippus impelled this natural current ^ 
which ran fo ftrongly in favor of both , when he 
maintained , that the citizens of Athens were entitled 
to enjoy equal advantages at home, to challenge ^ 
juft pre-eminertce in Greece , and to affumc a le- 
gal dominion oyer tjieir diftant colojiies and con? 
federates. 

Thefe unfortunate communities had unwarily 
fbrged their own chains , when they confented to 
raife an annual fubfidy to maintain the guardian 
navy of Athens. They perceived not, that this 
temporary benevolence would be foon converted 
into a perpetual tribute, fince, in proportion as 
they became unaccuftomed to war, they laid them** 
felves at the mercy of that republic, to which they 
had tamely intruded the care of their defence. 
When the rigorous exadiops of Athens fpeedity 
warned them of their error, the wide intervals ab 
which they were feparated from each other , ren» 
4ered it impoffible for them to afford mutual affift- 
ance, and to ad with united vigor. Naxos, 
Tfhafos, ^gina, Eubosa, Samos, and other iflands 
or cities of le(s importance , boldly ftruggled to 
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repel ufiirpation ; but "fightiirg fmgly, werefuc* c H a f • 
'eeflively fubdued ; wbilc new, and more griev<5us, xil. 
burdens were cruelly itnpcrfed on them. The leaft 
patient again niurmtired, petitioned , rebelled , and 
taking arms tb refift opprcffion, werfe treated with 
the feverity due to Unprovoked fedition. The pu* 
nifliiftent inflided ob them was uniformly rigorous. 
They were compelled to deliver up the authors of 
the revolt , to furrender their jQiipping, to demo- 
iiib their walls, or receive an Athenian garrifon, to 
pay the expenfes of the war, and give hoftagesfor 
their future obedicnpe ^\ It is not the bufmefs of 
general hiflory to defcribc more minutely the events 
of this focial war, which was carried on chiefly by 
Pericles, and finifhed in the courfc of thirty years, 
with every fuccefs the moftprcfumptuous ambition 
of Athens could either exped or defire. Samos; 
the capital of the ifland of that name , made the 
moft vigorous refiftance; but at length furrendered 
to Pericles , after a fiege of nine months , in the 
ninth year before the vwar of Peloponnefus **. 

HiftorianS, partial or credulous, have handed spfrUof 
down fome atrocious cruelties committed after the **!^ '^*^*" 
t:akingof Samos, which may be confidently rejecf^ed vern^enti 
as fidlions, injurious to the fame of Pericles, -Who 
though he approved and animated the afpiring ge- 
nius of his country, and vainly flattered himfelf that 
be could juftify, by reafons of ftate, its moft ambi- 
tious ufurpations , uniformly fho>yed Jiimfelf ipcar 

'• Thncyflid. €t Dlodor. loc. citi^t. 
^ *• TIjucyUiA. 1. i. p. 75. 
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c HJi p. pable of any deliberate wickcdnefs. It may be 
51:11. obferved, ho\yever, that as the moderate peace with 
Sparta had been concluded chiefly Wth ^ view to 
allow the Athenians to apply their undivfded at;- 
its txcef- tention to the affairs of their tributaries , the fevc 
rirta.^*" rities exercifed over thefe unfortunate ftates were, 
wards its in confequence of that event , rather increafed thaa 
depend. mitigated. Athenian magiftrates and garrifons 
were fent to govern and command them. They 
were burdened with ne>y impofitipns, and difto- 
nored by new badges of fervitude. The lands, 
which the labor of their anceftors had cultivated » 
were feized and appropriated by ftrarigers, who 
claimed the diftinftion of Athenian colonies ; and 
all thefe once independent and flourifliing republics 
were thenceforth compelled to fubmit their mutual 
contefts , their domeftic differences , and even theic . 
private litigations , to the cognifance and decifion 
pf Athenian affemblies and tribunals *\ By draw-r 
ing thus clofely the reins of government, Pericles, 
in the courfe of ten years, brought into, the trea* 
fury of Athens the fiim of near two millions fter- 
ling **. His vigilance feafonabJy difplayed the ter^ 
yors of the Athenian navy before the moft diftantj 
enemies or allies of the republic ; by alternate 
pliancy and firmnefs, by fucceflive promifes, bribes, 
iind threats, he repreffed the jealous hoftility 'of 
neighbouring powers; and while his ambition and 
rpagnificence fortified and adorned the capital w^^fe^ 

^' Ifocrat. de Pace; et Kennph. de RcpBb. Ath^n. 
** Thucyd. Diodor. Ifocrat. Plut. etc. 
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•external ftrength and fplendor , they alfo laid the c H a p^ 
foundatiops of tbofe internal diforders, which ren^ xii, 
dered his long adminiftration glorious for his con- 
temporaries, fatal to the fuccecding generation, an4 
cvef memorable with pqfterity. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

Tranjitton to the internal State of Athem. — Lcm'f 
of Draco — Solon — Pijiflratur — Cliflbenes --m Arif 
tides — Periclet. — Final Settlement of the Atbe-, 
nian Government. — Viero of the Athenian Em- 
pire. — The combined EffeB of external Profperity 
and democratic Government on Manners — Arts 
— Luxury. — Hlflory of Grecian Literature and 
Pbilofofby. — Singular Contraji and Balance of 
Virtues and Vices. — The fublime Pbilofopby of 
Anaxagoras and Socrates. — The unprincipled Cap* 
tioufnefs of tbe Sopbijts, — The moral Tragedies of 
Sophocles and Euripides, — Tbe licentious Buf 
foonery of Arijiopbanes. — Tbe imitative Arts enu 
floyed to the nobleji Purpofes — and abufed to tbe 
moji infamous, — Magnificence of public Fejlivals. 
•-. Simplicity in private Life. — Modejl Rejerve vf 
Athenian Women, — Voluptfioufnefs , Impudence ^ 
and Artifices of the School of Afpajia. 

CHAP. Jl HE taking of Samos clofed the long ferie9» 
XIII. of Athenian conquefts. During the nine fubfe- 

Tranfition quent years, that once fortunate people enjoyed 

ternai ftate ^^^ abufed the bleffiugs of peace and profperity. 

of Athens. Their oftentatious difpl^y of power increafed 
the envy and terror of Greeks and Barbarians, 
and excited the obftinate and bloody war of 
twcnty-feven years, during which the force of the 
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lilrhole Grecian nation was exerted to demolifli or c if A P# 
uphold the (lately edifice of empire that had been iiiu 
reared by the ambitious patfiotifm of Pericles. 
Affifted by feeble or rcludant allies , Athens long 
ftruggled againft the combined ftrcngth of Pclo^ 
ponnefus , Boeotia , Macedon , Sicily , and Perfia ; 
Und our curiofity muft dcfi^rvedly be attracted to- 
Vrards the internal refources and moral condition of 
a people , who , Avith few natural advantages, could 
mkkefuch memorable and pertinacious efforts^ and 
l^ho y amidft the din of arms ^ ftill cultivating and 
improving their favorite arts , produced tbofe im- 
mortal monuments of tafie and genius, which y fur« 
viving the deftrudlion of their walls, navy, and 
harbours, have ever attefted the glory of Athens ^ 
and the impotent vengeance of her edemifts. In 
an inquiry of this kind, the fcience of government 
and laws, which gives fecurity to all other fcienccfs, 
merits the firft place in our attention ; nor, at this ^ 

diftance of time, will the enlightened reader cott* 
template with indifference the laws of Athens, 
Avhich having been incorporated ' into the Romaa 

* The Romans fent deputies to Athens , to obuin a €Opy o^ 
Solon's laws, four hundred and fifty -four years before Cbrift. Tbe 
benefits derived from thefe falntary inftitdtions wer« gratefiiill^ 
■acknowledged by the liberal cand6r of a people , who knew bow t^ 
appreciate the merit of enemies and flibjects. Hear the language of 
rtiny (I. viii. ep. 24*) to Mavimus, wha in the reign of Tra|an waa 
appointed governor of the * province of Aebaia, or Greece: ^ Ka- 
member that you g6 to a country where letters , politeAefs , and 
agriculture itfelf ( If we believe common report), wete invented . . . ^ 
Bevere the gods and heroes , the ancient virtue and glory e^ tlit 
nation. Refpect even its fables and its vanity; remembering that IrOQi 
9reece we derived our laws. The rlgl^ of coague^ , indeed » J^iUl 
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Q H^ A P* jurifprudence about th^ inidcUe of the fifth cedtury 

^^u before Chrift , ferved^ after an interval of above 

fixteen hundred years , to abolilh the barbarous 

pradices of the Gothic nations /and to introduce 

juftice, fecurity , and refinement ^ among the nao- 

dcrn inhabitants of Europe *. 

ttwtand -^ The . admirable inftitutions of the heroic ages 

l^vcru- ^txt built on religion j which , as we have fijly 

Enabled us to impoie oiir lalurs 'Oii the Greeks; but tbat- people had 
firft given - us tlieir laws , at oui: Cblicitatioa i and wben tbey had 
nottiing to fear from the power of our arms. It would be inhuman 
and barbarous to deprive them o^ the fmall remnant of iibert'y which 
they ftill poiTefs. " 

^ Juftiiiian^s Pandects , it is well kboWn , urete difcdvered at 
AmalB, in Italy, A. D. 1130. In left than half a centary afterwards* 
the civjl law was fludied and underftood in all the great provinces 
of Europe ; &iid this iiudy (as Mr. Uume obferves, Reigh df Richard 
the Third) tended to sharpen the wits of hien , to give folidtty to 
their judgment , to imi^rove their tafte , and to aMtsh thcf barbarous 
jurifprudence which univerfally prevailed among the Gothic nations. 
To'this la\V we owe the abolition of the mode of proof by the ordeal , 
the corfnet, the' duel* arid pther methods equally ridiculous and 
. ^bfurd. Pecuniary commutatioits ceafed to be admitted for crimes; 
private revenge was no longer authorized by the magiilrate 5 and the 
bommiinicy was made to feel its intereft' in maintaining the rights, 
Iin4 avenging the wrongs, of all its merilber^. See! niore in the admira- 
ble difconrfe annexed to the Reign Jt Richard the Third. I shall add 
%1it one dbfervadon ,' in Mr. ^ume^s own words: '* The fenGble uttlity 
'bf the Roman law, both to public and private intereft, recommended 
the ftudy of it, at a tiiiie when the more exalted and fpeculative 
feieheeis carried tio charms with them; and thus the laft branch of 
tincicnt literature which remained Uncorrupted , w^s happily the firfi 
tran(hiitted to the modern world : for it is remarkable , that in the 
'decline of Roman learning , when the philon^phers were univerfally 
-infected with fuperftition and fophiftry , Und the" i^oets and hiftorians 
with barbarifm, the lawyers, who, in oiMr countries, are feldom 
ifiodi^ls bf fcicnce or polit^nefs, were yet able, 'by the conftant ftudy 
^and clofift imitation of their predcfceflbrs, to maintain the fiime good 
icrire in their deciirof^ and i-ealbnings , and t4ie (kme purity in their 
language and expreilion. '* Hume's Hift. 4th vol. 8vo, p. 30I. - 
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explained above, afcertained and enforced the rights c ^ A r.; 
and obligations of public and private life. But the XUL. 
abufed authority of priefts and oracles, and" the na- 
tural depravity of man, ever folicitous to obtain the 
partial favor of his heavenly protedors on eafier 
terms than the faithful difcharge of his duty, gra- 
dually fevered , by fraud or violence ^ the natural 
and mod falUtary union between religion and mo- 
rality ; in confequencc of which feparation , the 
former degenerated into an illiberal fuperftitibn, 
and the latter relaxed into licentioufncfs, or ftifiFened 
into pedantry. The. ftriking comparifon , or rather 
coutraft, between the genius and charader, the vir- 
tues and vices, of the Greeks, as varioufly defcribed 
by Homer and by Solon, and which is fo much to 
the advantage of the earlier period, muft, in the 
progrefs of this difcourfe ^ naturally prefent itfclf to 
the refledlion of the attentive reader, and will fet iii 
the cleareft point of view the unhappy reVolutioil 
of manners, which time arid accident had produced 
in the wide interval bdtween the poet and thd 
legiflator. 

The very impcrfcdk legiflation of Draco ^ , \^h6 icRisia- 
flpurilbed thirty years before Solon * , proved that ^°" ®^ 
the Athenians felt the want of a fcienee, which tKey o[r^p. 
knew npt how to acquire or cultivate. The au* "»«• «• 
ftcre gravity of that magiftratc ffcems to have imi. ^'^'^^ 
pofed on the eafy credulity of the multitude,^ fat 
his ignorance or feverity were alike unworthy of 
the important office with which he was iotmfted. 

* Suidat IB voce Draco. PoUux, 1. viii. t. vi. 

^ Mcarfitts, Solos. * 
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He gave l^ws , which , according to the lively ex* 
(>reffion of an orator , feemed to be ivritten ^ , not 
vrith ink, but With blood; fmce death or hanifh^ 
meat were hi$ ordinary penalties lor the moft tri* 
vial offences, as well as for the i&oft dangerous 
(:rimes: and he juftified this rigor, by abfurdly 
obferving, that the foialleft diforders deferved death, 
and no feverer p\inilbaient could be inflided on thd 
greateft. The laws of Draco , therefore , tended 
only to increafc the evils which they were defigned 
to remedy ' ; and no people ever prefcnted a fcene 
of greater confufion and raifery ^ than did the un* 
happy Athenians^ wh^n the abilities and virtues ol 
Solon were feafbnably called to their relief. 

In relating the general revolutions of Greece, W6l 
had occafion to defcribe the important fervicesj 
gnd illuftrious merits of this extraordinary paan^ 
^hofe difmtereftednefs i patriotifm, and humanitjr, 
equalled his military condud and fucccfs. His 
royal extradion (fot he fprang from the race of the 
Codridse), bis experienced abilities j above all, h'li 
approved wifdom and equity, pointed him out foi 
tbe noblefl; and mofl: fubliroe employment of hu< 
inanity, that of regulating the laws and govern* 
mcpt of a free people. Such , at leaft , the Athc-* 
nians may be confidered^ when their unanimous 
fuffrage rendered Solon the abfolute Umpire of 
their whole conftitutidn and policy ; although, prior 

' The orator Demades , of wbom mote hereafter. The obfervationT 
litis heca always repeated in fj^eafkitf^ of Diaeo , though hrs ]aws were 
certainly written neither with blood nor ink. Even thofe of Soloiii 
Were only engraved On tables kiept in the eltadtK 

* Ariilot. de Civ. 1. ij. et Plut. in Solon. "^ 

tQ 
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to this peridd, they fulFerfed the combined evils df o n a r^ 
anarchy and oppreffion ^ The magiftrates plun- xiiu 
dered the treafury and the temples; and often be- 
trayed, for bribes, the interefts'df their country. 
The rich tyrannifcd over the poor,*the poor con- 
tinually alarmed the fafety of the rich. The ra- 
pacity of creditors knew no bounds. They com- 
pelled the infolvent debtors to cultivate their lands^ 
like cattle ; to perform the fervice of beafts of bur- 
den; and to transfer to them their fons and daugh- 
ters , whom they exported as Haves to foreign 
countries. Solon, with a laudable vanity , boafts of 
having recovered and reftored to their native rights 
many of thofe unhappy men, whole fentiments had 
been debafed , and language corrupted , by the in- 
famy of Barbarian fervitiide ". The wretched po- 
{iulace, deriving courage from defpair, had deter- 
mined no longer to fubmit to fuch multiplied 
rigors ; and before the wifdom of the lawgiver 
interpofed, they had taken tlie refolutioh to eledk 
knd follow fome warlike leader , to attack and but-* 
cher their oppretTors, to eftablifh an equal partitioil 
of lands 4 and to inftitute a new form of goverii- 
nient*. But the numerous clients and retainers, who^ 
in a country little acquainted with arts arid manu- 
failures, depended on the wealthy proprietors of 
the lands and|ntines of Attica, muft have rendered 
this undertaking alike dangerous to both parties ; fo 
that both became willing rather to Ifubmit their dif- 
ferences to law, than to decide them by the fword* 

7 Fragni. Solonis apud. Demofth. p. 2?4> edit, "^oli 
' Idem, ibid. ^ I'luc. in Solon; 

Vol. ti k 
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c it A p. The impartiality of Solon merited the unlimited 
XIII. confidence of his country. - He maintained tht 

His regu- jmcient divifion 6f property , but aboli£bed debts* 

concern;. He eltablilhcd the rate of intereft at 12 per cent. 

fug pro- at which it afterwards remained ; but forbade, that 

'*"^' the infolvent debtor fhould become the flave of his 
creditor , or be compelled to fell his children into 
fervitude. After thefe preliminary regulations, 
which feemed immediately neceffary to the public 
peace, Solon proceeded, 'with an impartial and 

Kcw fteady hand, to new- model the government "; 

"Itln **** ^^ ^^^^ generous, but equitable principle, that the 
few ought not, as hitherto, to command, and the 
many to obey; but that the coUedive body of thft 
jpeople, legally convened in a national affembly, 
were entitled to decide , by a plurality of voices, 
the alternatives of peace and war; to contrad 
or diffolve alliances with foreign ftates; to enjoy 

'° The moii correct information concerning the ancient republic 
«f Athens « and the laws of Solon, is contained in Arifto't. Fragm. de 
Civit. Athen. and in various parts of his fecond, fourth, and fizth 
books of Politics. 2. In Ifocrat. Areopagit Panathen. et Panegyr. 
And 3. In Pint, in Vit. Solon. Xen'ophon^s Treatife concerning the 
Athenian republic relates to later times , when many corruptions had 
crept in , as will be afterwards explained. It is remarkable , that 
Polybius, 1. vi. has confounded the moderate inftitutions of Soloa 
^ith the democratical licentioufnefs and tyranny introduced by Peridet 
and his fucceflbrs in the adminiilratioa. The palpable errors of fo 
Judicious ai^ author prove how little accurate knowledge the Greekt 
poiTefled on the fubject of their own hiftory ; and how impoffible it i$ 
for a modern writer, who blindly follows fuch guides , not to fall 
into innumerable errors and contradictions. The treatife of Arillotle 
(de Civitate) above-mentioned, deferves particular attention from 
thofe who write or iludy the hiftory of republics. In it we fee the 
germ , and often more than the germ , of the political works of Ma* 
(hiavel, which Montefquieu has fo often copied, withoot once ae« 
kuowledgiog his obligation. 
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all the branches of legillative or 7ot7frfi^/2 power"; 
and to cled^ approve, and judge the magiftrates 
Oi* minlfters intruded, for a limited time, with the 
executive authority. 

In the adual ftate of moft countries of Europe^ 
fuch a form of government, as only takes place in 
fome fmall cantons of Switzerland , would be at- 
tended with the inconvenience of withdrawing the 
citizens too much from their private affairs. But 
in ancient Greece , and particularly in Attica , the 
flaves were four times more numerous than the 
freemen '*; and of the latter we may compute that 
little more than one-half were entitled to any fhare 
, in the fovereignty. Strangers , and all thofe who 
could not afcertain their Athenian defccnt, both in 
the male and female line, were totally excluded 
from the aflembly and courts of juftice. The re- 
gulations of Solon marked the utmoft attention to 
preferve the pure blood of Athens unmixed and 
lincorrupted ; nor could any foreigner ^ whatever 
merit he might claim with the public, be admitted 
to the rank of citizen, unlefs he abandoned for evet 
his native country, profefled the knowledge of fome 
highly ufeful or ingenious art, and, in both cafes^ 

'' The tiection contained a mixture of chance, fince thofe who 
irere iiaihed by the people aR lots to decide on whom the ofBlcc 
ihoutd be conferred. The fame practice prevails in chnGng the 
fenators of the refiubllc of Berne. But Solon enacted , that the 
fortunate candidate should undergo what is called a probation; hit 
character and merits were thus cxpofed to a fecond examination; and: 
it feemed foarcely polfible, after this, fevere fern tin y , that any maa 
should attain power, who was altogether unworthy of public confidence. 

'* See my Introductory Di&oorfe to the Orations of Lyfias. and 
Kbcnites, jp. S> et feq^ , 

K ^ 
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e H A p. 'had been chofen by ballot, in a full alTenibly of Ci^ 
aiili. thoufand Athenians. Thefe circumftances (efpc- 
cially as the Athenian people wijre iifually convehdd 
only four times in thirty-five days) prevented theif 
aflemblies from being eitheir fo inconvenient add 
burdenfome , or fo numerous and tumultuary, as 
might at firft fight be fupjiofed. Yet their numbers, 
and ftill more their inipetuofity and ignorance, niuft 
have pi-oved inconfiftent \vith good government, if 
Solon had not fecured the veffel of the republic 
from the waves of popular frenzy, by the two firhl 
Anchors of the Senate and the Areopagus; tfibunats 
originally of great dignity and of very extenfiv6 
power, into which men of a certain defcriptloii | 
6nly could be received as members. 
HUdivi. Solon divided the Atheniatts into fotir clafles. 

Con of the according to the produce of their eft;ates. Tht 
firft clafs confifted of thofe whofe lands annually 
yielded five huhdl-ed meafures of liquid , as Well as 
dry cbnimodities ; and the minimum of Whoft 
yearly income may be calculated at fixty pounds 
fterling ; which is equivalent , if we eftimate the 
relative Value of money by the price of labor, 
and of the things moft nectffary to life, to about fii 
hundred pounds fterling in the prefent age *'. The 
fecond clafs confifted of thofe whofe eftates pro- 
duced three hundred meafures; the third, of thofe 
whofe eftates produced two hundred ; the fourth, 
and by far the moft numerous clafs of Athenians, 
either pofleffed no landed property, or at leaft en- 
joyed not a revenue ia land equal to twenty -four 

'' See Introiiiction to Ljfias , etc. f . 14. 
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.pounds fterliag, or, agreeably to the above pro- c h a P« 
portion , two hundred and forty pounds pf our xiij. 
preCent currency. 

AH ranks of citizens were alike admitted to vote ^^^oga- 
in the public affembiy , and to judge in the courts "hVLft 
of juftice; whether civil or criminal, which were ciaffei, 
properly fo many committees of the aflembly '\ 
E|Ut the three firft claCfes were exclufively entitled 
tQ fit in the fenate , to decide in the Areopagus, or 
%o hold any other office of magiftr^cy. To thefc 
dignities they were eleded by the free fufifrages of 
the peopje , to whom they were accountable for 
their adminiftration, and by whom tljey might be 
puniflied for malverfation or negligence, although 
they derived no emolument from the diligent dif- 
'<diarge of their duty. 

The fenate of four hundred, which, eighty-fix Of the 
years after Its inftitution, was augmented to, five ^^^00 
hundred by Clifthenes, enjoyed the important prero- 
gatives of convoking the popular aflembly; of pre- 
vioufly examining all matters before they came to 
be decided by the people , which gave thena a ne- 
gative before debate in all public refolutions; and 
of making laws which had force during a year, 
without requiring the confent *of the populace. He- 
fides this general fuperintendencd and authority, 

'^ In my Introductory DifcourGes to the Orations of Lyfias-, eU* 

I had occafion to explain the nature of the Athenian tribunals. Sinoe 

'the publication of that work, the fame fubject , and particularly the 

• form of civil procefs, has been accurately explained by Sit Williaai 

• Jonet , in his Miflertations anaexed to tlie tranflation of Ifseus. Mr. 
PettingaPs learned work upon the ufe and practice of juries amon£ 

. the ancients, lately fell i«to my hands. V^herein my ideas and hi 
differ, will ea&ly appear from the text , and needs not be pointed ot^. 

R3 
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c H A P. the fenate was cxclufiv^ly invcfted with many par? 
Xish ticular branches of the executive power. The pre- 
fident of that council had the cuftody of the public 
archives and treafury. The fjiiate alone built fhips ; 
equipped fleets and armies; feized and confined 
ftate-criminals ; examined and puniflied feveral of- 
fences , which were not exprefsly forbidden by any 
pofitive law. The weight of fuch a council, which 
affembled every day; except feftivals, infufed k 
large mixture of ariftocracy into the Athenian con- 
ftitution. This, as we fhall immediately explain^ 
was ftill farther increafed by the authority of the 
Areopagus, a court fo named from the place where 
5t was held; a hill facred to Mars^ adjoining tQ 
the citadel. 
The nJnt The principal ipagiftrates in Athens were tbt 
atchons. j^j^e archons, the firft of whom gave his name to 
the year, and prefided in the civil courts of juftice, 
"where a committee of the people, chofen promifcu- 
oufly from all claffes by lot '% fat as judges and 
^qry ; but where it belonged to the archon and bis 
affefTors, men appointed by fuffrage, and acquaint- 
ed with forms, to take v/hat in Scotland is called 
«?i precognition, to prefcribe the form of adion, to 
"give the ballot*', and to receive and declare the 

'^ The efT^ntial dtflTerence between the Romaa and Athenian 
•government J confifte^ in the difiefent placing of the judicial power ^ 
livhich at Rome remained 300 years in the hands of the fenate. Tbe 
l^ditions of the Gracchi, and moft of the civil difTenGons which 
'happened beft>re the time of Augwftus , had for their object or pretence 
Ilie^iU^ing; of this order pf things , j|nd bringing the Roman cooftituiion 
^^earer the Athenian, 

/ "* 'Oi Titfsvrgj rov ocy^vx y.on t>jv \I/»»^ &Jovr£?| are the wofds 

^ of tyfii|s. Tl>e C^ttie writer mentions ^h? iru^i^pfn 9 vviflmcg>$ 9 a^Teflors. 
fyndict. 
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y^rdidl and fentence of the court. The archon 
next in dignity, who had the appellation of king, 
prefided in caufes refpeding religion and things 
lacred, which formed the objed of an important 
?and dangerous branch of Athenian' jurifprudence. 
The archon third in dignity, with his affeffors the 
generals '% prefided in military matters ; and the 
fix remaining, who were known by the general ap- 
pellation of thefmothetae, heard criminal pleas of 
various kinds , or rather direded the proceedings 
of thi fix courts where criminal caufes were ex- 
amined and determined. Thefe nine archons, or 
prefidents of the feveral courts of juftice, like all 
- other Athenian magiftrates, were, at the expiration 
pf their annual office, accountable to the people; and 
when their condud, after a fevere fcrutiny, appeared 
to merit public approbation and gratitude, they 
were received, and remained for life, members of 
the Areopagus , a fenate inverted with a general 
infpedion over the laws and religion, as well as 
iQver the lives and manners of the citizens ; and' 
which, in dangeifous emergencies, was even entitled 
to affume a fort of didatorial power ". 

Siich is the great outline of the conftitution 
cftablifhed by Solon , according to which every 
Athenian citizen enjoyed the ijieftiroable privilege 
of being judged by his peers, and tried by laws to 

'7 LyGas, in the fecond oration agaiaft Alcibiades ( a miHtnry 
vaufe), not only mentions the crpxTrryot , or generals, but addreftes^ 
Ibem feparately from the opvSpr? h^XTTXt , or judges. 

'* Ifoci^at. Oratio Areopagit^ 

R4 
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fj H A p. which he himfelf had confented. Although the 
%uu legili^tive and judicial powers were thus lodged 
with the people, men of property and ability were 
alone intrufted with the adminiftration of govern- 
nient ; and as power in fome meafure followed 
property, the fame expedient which ferved to main- 
tain a due diftindion of ranks in fociety, tended 
alfo to pronfiote the induftry and frugality of the 
multitude, that they might thereby become entitled 
to fhare thpfe honors and offices, to which per- 
sons of a certain eftate only could afpire. 
pxt^npv^ The la\ys of Solon were of the moft extenfive 
nature of pature, Comprehending not only rules of right, but 
^^ • piaxinris of niorality, regulations of commerce, and 
precepts of agriculture. Todefcribe his inftitutions. 
viefpcding fuch matters as are properly the objeds 
of law, would be explaining thofe great, but fami- 
liar principles, concerning marriage, fucceffion, tef- 
taments, the rights of per fons and of things^ which, 
through the medium of the civil law, have been 
conveyed into the jurifprudence of all the civilized 
nations of Europe. His laws concerning educa- 
tion and manners prove that drunkennefs and un- 
natural love were the predominant vices of that 
early age. It was a particular duty of tlie archons, 
to prevent or puniih offences committed in confe- 
quence of intoxication ; and the regulations con- 
cerning; fchpols '* , which were not to be opened 
till fun-rife, which were ordered to be fhut before 
pight , and into which none but fucb relations pf 

^^ JEfchip. in Timarchun;^. 
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-the mafter , as were particularly fpecified by law , c H A P« 
•could on any pretence be admitted, marked the xiil. 
iitmoft folicitude to root out an evil which already 
infeded and difgraced the manners of Greece. 

The education recommended by Solon nearly rer 
fembled thatabovedefcribed,which generallyprevail- 
cd in Greece *^. The children of Athenian citizens, 
when taken from the hands of the women, were de- 
livered to two mafters, of whom the one formed 
the body, and the other the mind. Swimming, 
and the eafier exercifes, prepared them for the harder 
toi^s of the gymnaftic. Reading, and learning by 
heart the leffons 'and examples of the poets, made 
way for the feverer ftudies of eloquence and philo- 
fophy. In procefs of time , mufic, geometry, and 
drawing, feem to have entered into the plan of a 
liberal education ". At the age of twenty , the 
youth of all ranks took an oath in the temple of 
Agraulos (an appellation of Minerva), to obey 
and to maintain the Uws of their country; to ufe 
their bed endeavours to promote its profperity; to 
follow the ftandard of whatever commanders might 
be appointed to conduct them ; to fail to every 
part of the world , when fummoned by the public^ 
fervice; to fight to 1 death for their native land; 
and to regard wheat, barley, vines, and olives, as 
the only boundaries of Attica **: a prepofterous 
arrogance in that little republic, which already be- 
trayed an ambition to conquer and appropriate all 
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*• See Chapter^ V. an 4 VI. «» Arift. Polit. I, yil. c. iii. 

^* See Introduction to LyGat, etc, p. i5,. 
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CHAP, the cultivated parts of the world. When the Ath©i 
xm. pian youth were not, in confequcnce of this oath, 
engaged in military fervice, they were obliged by 
law to follow fuch employments as fuitcd their 
refpedive fortunes. Agriculture, commerce, and 
mechanic arts, fell to the (hare of the poor; the 
I'ich flill continued their application to gymnaflic 
and philofophy, carefully ftudied the laws of the 
republic , examined the ancient and adtual condir 
tion of their own and neighbouring ftates ; and, at 
the age of thirty, appeared as candidates in the 
affembly for fuch offices of truft and honor as 
their regular manners , inoffenfive find dutiful be- 
haviour in all the relations of private life, temper- 
ance, ceconomy, public fpirit, and abilities *', might 
obtain from the voluntary fuflfrage of the people. 
> Wirpt. The ufurpation of Pififtratus, though it deftroye4 

tmfkrLu ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ political liberty of Athens, gave fta- 
A.C. 578*' bility to moft of the laws and forms introduced by 
Solon. That extraordinary tyrant^ for fo the 
Greeks ftyled him, was not more diftinguilhed by 
the loftinefs of his genius than the humanity of his 
difpofition; and had not the violence of contend- 
ing fadions, and the fury of his enemies, inflamed 
Jiis natural love of power , the name of Pififtratus 
< would ftand the foremoft in the lift of Grecian 

l^atriots and heroes. His valor, and condud were 
-fignalized in the conqueft of Nifaea, Salarais, Naxos, 
Delos, and Sigaeum; and if he difplayed boldnefs 
^nd addrefs in acquiring fovereignty, he difplayed 

V tyfias, paffim. * 
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ftill more moderation and virtue in adminiftering it. c H A Pf 
He affumed, indeed, the royal dignities of prieft xiii, 
and general, and took care that the chief offices His mode- 
of magiftracy fhould be filled by bis partifans. But "*^/^"^* 
he maintained the regular courfe of law and juf- miniftra* 
tice, not only by his authority, but by his example ; ^**"^ 
having appeared in perfon to anfwer an accufatioa 
in the Areopagus. He not only enforced the laws 
of Solon againft idlenefs, but endeavoured to give 
them more efficacy by introducing new arts and 
manufadures into Attica. He was the firft who 
brought into that country the complete colledlioii 
of Homer's poems, which he commanded to be 
fung at the Panathenaean feftival; nor can we fup^ 
pofe that he fhould have been zealous to diffufe 
the liberal and manly fentiments of that divine 
poet, if his government had not refembled the 
moderation ^nd equity of the heroic ages, rathet 
than the defpotifm of tyrants. 

His fon Hipparchus imitated and furpaffed thi^ furpaflTc* 
mild virtues of his father ; and , amidft the turbu*- hf, fon ^ 
lence of the later democracy, it was acknowledged Hippar. 
with a figh by the Athenians, that their anceftori^ 
were indeed happyunder Solon and Pififtratus, but 
that thle reign of the tyrant Hipparchus brought 
back on earth the golden days of Saturn. The 
father had required a tenth part of the produce erf 
Attica, to fupport his guards, and the bther ap- 
pendages of royalty: his more generous fon re- 
mitted one-half of this impofition. While he alle- 
viated the burdens, yet encouraged the induftry of 
Jiis fubjcds, by building the temple of Olympian 
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Q If A ^« Jupiter, he was folicitous to difpel their ignorance 
5^il|, . andbarbarity by ereding pillars in every part of the 
city, engraved with elegiac verfes, containing let 
fons of wifdom and precepts of morality. He 
colledled the firft library in Athens; and his liberal 
rewards, and ftill more his agreeable manners and 
winning affability, ^ttraftcd %o that city the moft 
diftinguifhed poets of the age. 
His mar- The murder of Hipparchus exafperated the temr 
jperatM P^^ ^^ ^is brother and fucceffor Hippias ; but 
Jiippias. notwithftanding the calamities which the latter in- 
flidled and fuffered, it muft be allowed that the 
government of Pififtratus and his family, which, 
with various interruptions, lafted fixty-eight years '*, 
increafed the ftrength, and p^opdoted the refine- 
ment of Athens *\ 
The go. Yet in nothing was that ufarpation more advan- 

vernraei»t tageojus than in the animating fenfe of liberty which 
by cuf. the memory of paft fervitude , under Hippias, ex- 
thenes. cited and kept alive in Athens , after the popular 
ixviK ^> government had been reftored by Cliflhenes and 
A. Q' sio. Alcibiades. We have already had occafion to relate 
the foreign vidories of the republic, which imme- 
diately followed that event ; but at the fame time 
the coiiftitution of government underwent a con- 
fiderable change. By admitting to the rank of 
citizens a promifcuous crowd of ftrangers, fugitives, 
Athenians of half blood, and perhaps flaves, the 
tribes were augniented from four to ten ; and 

*♦ Between ^78 and 510. B. C. 

'* See the trcatiro of Meurfius» entitled Pifif^tus, one of the few 
(atlsfoc^ory performances in th^ im^enfe cotllectiun of Gronovii^s. 
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the fenators from four to five hundred; The oftra- 
cifm was likewife eftabJifhed ; a law by which any 
citizen whofe influence or abilities feemed danger- 
ous to liberty, might be banilhed ten years, with-' 
6ut the proof or allegation of any pofitive crime. 

In this condition the tepublic continued thirty 
years, unti} the glorious vicSories ofSalamis, Flir 
taea, and Mycale, encouraged the loweft but mod 
numerous clafs of citizens , by whofe valor thofe 
memorable exploits had been atchieved, to make 
further invafions on the prerogatives of their fupe- 
tiors. The fuddein wealth, which the rich fpoils 
of the Barbarians had difFufed aniong all ranks of 
men , increafed the cenfus of itidividuals , and de- 
fttoyed the balance of the coiiftltution. Ariftides, 
V^ho perceived it to be impofflble to refift the na- 
tural progrefs of democracy, feafonably yielded to 
itien who had atms in their hands, and firmnefs irt 
their hearts; and propbfed, with apparent fatisfac- 
tion, but rfluch fecret reludance *', a law by whicK 
the Athenian magiftfates fhotild be thenceforth 
promifcuoufly eleded from the four claffes of citi- 
zens. This innovation paved the way for the ftill 
greater changes begun twenty years aftetwards, and 
gradually completed by Pericles ; a revolution of 
which the confequences were not inimediately felt^ 
but which continually became more fenfible,and final- 
ly terminated in the ruin of Athens and of Greece. 

The general reafons which prevailed on the 
equity and dilfernmedt of Pericles to efpoufc, with 

** *EKWf anSdVn h ^vuw , cited oU this occaiioii by Pluurcii^ well 
exprcifes the forced generofity of Ariftides to thi populace. 
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undue Mrarinth, the caufe of the . populacfe , bavtf 
in the preceding chapter been fufficicntly explained* 
Yet whatever partial motives df intereft and ambi- 
tion *^ might warp the views of this illuftrious ftatef- 
man, it muft be acknowledged, that the foreigit 
tranfadions and fuccefs of the republic, and parti^ 
cularly the new fituation in which the Athenians 
found themfelves placed with regard to their diftani 
allies and colonies , might naturally fuggeft and 
occafion very important alterations in the Athenian 
conftitution. The ancient and facred law, whicb 
obliged every citizen, without fee or reward, t& 
take arms in defence df his country, could not 
^afily be extended to the obligation of protefling, 
without a proper recompcnce^ the intereft of 
foreign communities. The fcanty population of 
Attica fufficed not to anfwer the demands of fo 
many diftant expeditions. It became neceffary to 
hire troops wherever they might be found; and^ 
as this neceflity introduced pay into the Atheniari 
armies, a fimilar, though not equally cogent, rea- 
fon eftablifhed fees and falaries for all the different 
orders of judges and magiftrates. The fame priri- 
ciple of duty and public fpirit, which obliged every 
freeman to fight without pay, likewife obliged him 
gratuitoufly to judge, confult, and deliberate, for 

*7 Plutarch (ift Peridc ) mentions a particular reafon which eri- 
gaged Pericles to cofmteract the ariftocrncy, and to abridge the power 
of the Areopagus. Although he had been often named for the office 
of archon ^ the lot bad never fallen on him; fo that he could not be 
received as a member of that refpected court. IFthis obfcrvation be 
well founded, it shows how little real weight the annual .magiftracies 
had at Atheifs ; fmce Pericles , though he never attained the dignity oC 
archon, governed the republic many years with unrivalled anthority^ 
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the benefit of his country. But when the con- 
tefted interefts of foreign, thotigh dependent com^ 
munities, were agitated and adjufted in the tribu- 
nals of Athens, it feemcd reafonable for thofc who 
fpent their time in an employment, to which no 
natural obligation called them, to demand a pro* 
per reward for their ufeful fervices. At firft, there- 
fore , a fmall fum , but which gradually increafed 
Vith the power of the people, was regularly dit 
tributed among the citizens , for every deliberation 
which they held ^ and for every caufe which they 
determined. 

The defire of reaping this profit made the popu- 
lace anxious to draw all caufes and deliberations 
before their own tribunals and affemblies. This 
defign was fuccefsfuUy accompliflied by Ephialtes **, 
an artful and daring demagogue, whom Pericles 
employed as a proper inftrument to efFedl fuch in- 
vidious meafures as were moft obnoxious to the 
rich and noble. While his patron extended the 
renown of Athens by his foreign vidories, add gra- 
dually reduced ,into fubjedlion the colonies and 
allies of the republic, the obfequious Ephialtes 
^^ealoufly promoted his domeftic meafures j and by 
undermining the authority of the fenate and of 
the Areopagus *% the firmeft bulwarks of the 
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** Authors have not dercribed in whit particular refpeAs , or bf 
Ukrbat particular means , Ephialtes effected his purpofe : yet^ we may 
collect, from obrcu|p hints on this fuhject, that he not only brought 
before the infetior tm>unals >caufes hitherto confined to the Areopagds, 
but took from that court its general infpection and luperintendence 
pver the religion and laws ; which offices he bellowed on the popular 
$ottrt of the ^Xixt» and the VQjuL9^vX»Kt£ » who were appointed , and 
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ariftocracy, obtained a fignal vidbry cfver thfe lav/i 
of Solon. The affaffination of EphiakeJ proved only 
the weakncfs df his enemies; and we ffiatll find, ivL 
the fubfequerit hiftory of Athens^ that moft matters . 
df deliberation came, thenceforth, in the firft ifl- 
flaiice , before the popular affembly ; that the wifcf 
inftitutions of Solon were reduced to an enopty 
forrti; and that the magnanimity of Peficles, the 
extravagance of his immediate fucceffors , the pa- 
triotifra of Thrafybulus and Conon, the integrity of 
Phocion ,. the artifices of iEfchines , and the elo- 
quence of Demofthenes , fucccflively fwayed, at 
will , a wild and capricious democracy. 

The revolution which immediately followed, iti 
the manners, charadter, and condudl of the Athe- 
nians, was the natural confcquence of the change 
of government, combined with other cifcumftknces 
infepafably conneded with their domedic and ex- 
ternal profperity. In the courfe of a feW years, the 
fuccefs of Ariftides, Cittion, and Pericles, bad tri- 
pled the revenues , and increafed , in a fat greatef 
proportion , the dominions of the republic. The 
Athenian gallies commanded the eatftern coafts of 
the IVIediterranean ; their merchajitmen had en- 
groffed the traffic of the adjacent countries; the 

dtrmifle^ , at the Ivill of tire people. H6 likewife feniltred the probaiioH 
for becoming aa Areopoiitt lefs fevere than formerly. Perfons crept 
into this order , whofe characters difgraced it. The Areopa^ites 
bican!ie equally acceflfble to prefects and to beauty? and their deciHons 
H\\ into contempt. See the difcourfe of Ifocratcs upon reforming the 
ftfve^nmeAt of Athens , and Attienttus , 1. ix. That E^bialtes , or 
Pedicles himfelf, likewife weakened the aurhdrity of the fentte 
^Ulthottgh it fs not remarked by airy ancient sutliot), aft^ears frofrt^ 
«(U the lUbfc^uent hiftory of Athens. 

maga- 
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magazines of Athens abftundcd with wood , metal^ chap. 
ebony, iyoiy, and all the materials of the ufeful as xiit 
well as of the agreeable arts ; they imported the 
luxuries of Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, Lydia, Pontus,- 
and Peloponnefus ; experience had improved their 
flcill in working the filver mines of mount Lau- 
rium; they had lately opened the valuable marble 
veins in mdunt Pentelicus ; the honey of Hyriiet- 
tus was more efteemed^ in proportion as it became 
better known to their neighbours, the culture of 
their olives ( oil being long their ftaple commodity, 
and the only produdion of Attica^ which Solon 
allowed them to export ) mufl: have improved with 
the general improvement of the country in arts 
;ind agriculture , efpecially under the adiye admi- 
niftratidn of Pericles , who liberally let loofe the 
public treafure to encourage every fpecies of in- 
duftry '•. . 

But if that minifter promoted the love of adion^ Effeet of 
he found it neceffary at leaft to comply with, if not ^^^eli^il^i! 
to excite, the extreme pailion for pleafure, which the change 
. then began to diftinguifli his countrymen. The ®T .?°^**]J- 
people of Athens, fuccefsful in every enterprife againft mstnnm 
their foreign as well as.domeftic ejiemies, feemed *»* ^^ 
entitled to reap the fruits of their dangers and vic- 
tories. For the fpace of at leaft twelve years pre- 
ceding the war of Peloponnefus, their city afforded 
a perpetual fcene of triumph and fcfiivity. Dra- 
matic entertainments, to which they virere paffion- 
ately addided , were no longer performed in flight 

<* Ifocrat. Areop. 4t Pace » tt Panefyr. }^€nopV. tt Ariftot. ^e 
Rcpttb..Atlies. 

Vol. It S 
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H A p. unadorned edifices, but in (lone or marble theatres, 
XIII. eredled at great cxpenfe , and embellifbed with the 
inoft precious produftions of nature and of art. 
The treafury was opened, not only to fupply the 
decorations of this favorite amuferaent, but to 
enable the poorer citizens to enjoy it, without in* 
curring any private expcnfe; and thus, at the coft 
of the ftate, or rather of its tributary alKes and co- 
lonies, to feaft and delight their ears and fancy 
with the combined charms of mufic and poetry. 
The pleafure of the eye was peculiarly confulted 
and gratified in the architecfhire of the theatres and 
other ornamental buildings ; for, as Themiftocles 
had ftrengthened , Pericles adorned his native city; 
and unlefs we had the concurring teftimony of an- 
tiquity , as well as the immortal remains of the 
Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, which flill ex- 
cite the admiration of travellers, it would be diffi- 
cult to believe that in the fpace of a few years , 
there could have been created thofe ineftimablc 
"Wonders of art, thofe innumerable temples, theatres, 
flatues, altars, baths, gymnafia, and porticoes, which, 
in the language of ancient panegyric, rendered 
Athens the eye and light of Greece *'• 
tuxufy Pericles was blamed for thus decking one fa- 

*f Atheni ^^^^^ ^^^X » ''^^ ^ ^^^" » voluptuous harlot , at the 
expcHfe of plundered provinces **; but it would 
have been fortunate for the Athenians if their ex- 
torted wealth had not been employed in more pe- 
rilhing , as well as more criminal , luxury. The 

'' Ifocrat. et Ariftia. in Panegyr. '* Plutarch in Pc«icle; 
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pomp of religious folettitiities, \vbich wer^twiee as d it a P. 
Bumerousi and as coftly in Athene as in any other jciii. 
city of Greece ; the extravagance of entertain- 
ments ami banquets , which on fiich occafions ah 
Vrays foUdwed the fadrifices ; the increafe of ptivatd 
luxury, which naturally accompanied this public 
pfofufion, exhaufted the refources, without aug- 
tnenting the glory, of the republic. Inftead of the 
bread, herbs, and fimple fare recommended by the 
laws of Solon , the Athenians , foon after the 
eightieth Olympiad, availed^ themfelves of their 
«xtenfive commerce to import the delicacies of dif- 
tant countries , which were prepared with all the 
refinements of cookery ". The wines of Cyprus 
ivere cooled with fnow in fummer; in winter ** the 
moft delightful flowers adorned the tables and 
perfons of the wefalthy Athenians. Nor was it fuf- 
ficient to be crowned with rofes , unlefs they were 
likewife anointed with the moft precious per- 
fumes *\ Parafites, dancers, and buffoons, w^ere 
an ufual appendage of every entertainment *^ 
Among the weaker fex, the paflion for delicate 
birds, diftinguilhed by their voice or plumage, was 
carried to fuch exccfs as merited the name of mad- 
rtefs '^. Tht bodies of fuch youths as were not 
peculiarly adclidled to hunting and horfes , which 
began to be a prevailing tafte/' , were corrupted 

*' Ariftoph. Nubes« ver. 50. et Lyfiftrat. pafim. 

** Atfaeti. I. xi. 3> et Xenoph. Memorabilia , 1. ii. 

" Xeaoplk ibid. >' Athensens , 1. i. et Xenoph. Sytnp. 

'^ 0^vi6$fioifM 9 Athm. U xi. 3* '* Ariftoph. Nubes, paffino. 
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€ H A p. by the commerce of harlots » who had reduced 
XIII. their profeffion into fyftem '* ; while their minds 
were ftill more polluted by the licentious philofo* 
phy of the fophifts. It is unneceflary to crowd 
the pidlure , fince it may be obferved , in one 
word, that the vices and extravagances, which arc 
fuppofed to charaderize the declining ages of 
Greece and Rome, took root in Athens during the 
adminiftration of Pericles, the mofl fplendid and 
moft profperous in the Grecian annals. 
Coiiirtft This paradox, for fuch it muft appear, may be 

and b»- explained by confidering the fmgular combination 
virtues and pf circumftanccs, which, in the time of that ftateC- 
vfces, ad. man, gave every poifon its antidote, and rendered 
Ind^dif! the partial evils , already defcribed , only the thorn 
advan. that cver accompanies the rofe. The. Grecian hif* 
****** tory of thofe times affords a more ftriking contraft 
than ever appeared in any other age or country, of 
wifdom and folly, of magnanimity and meannefs, 
pf liberty and tyranny , of fimplicity and refine- 
ment, of aufterity and voluptuoufnefs. The fub- 
lime philofophy of Anaxagoras and Socrates was 
accompanied, as with a fhadow, by the dark un- 
principled captioufnefis of the fophifts; the pathe« 
tic and moral ftrains of Sophocles and Euripides 
were parodied by the licentious buffoonery of AriC- 
tophanes; painting and fculpture, which, under 
gcniufes of the firft* order like Phidias, fervcd as 
handmaids to religion and virtue, degenerated un- 
der inferior artifts into mean hirelings of vice and 



" Alexis apttd Athcnseum , h xiii* 
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diforder; the modefty of Athenian matrons was c H a Pw 
fct off as by a foil , when compared with the dit xiu. 
folutenefs of the fchool of Afpafia ; and the fimpl^ 
frugality of manners, which commonly prevailed 
in private families, even of the firft diftindion, was 
contrafted with the extravagant dillipation of pub- 
lic entertainments and feftivals. To examine the 
parallel links oF this complicated chain will iUu£- 
trate the charadler of a people whofe fubfequent 
tranCadlions form one principal objedt of Grecian 
hiftory. 

Philofopby , which in Greece alone defervcs th^ Parallel 
peculiar attention of the hiftorian, arofe about the Jl,"f*chai,k 
beginning of the fixth century before Chrifl:, and examineiW 
in a hundred and fifty years attained the higheft 
degree of pcrfedion , and funk into the loweft de* 
generacy and corruption, to which the ufe or abufe 
of the humdn intelleiJl could raife or plimge it* 
Lefier Afia, to which Europe and America owe the Hiftory of 
ineftimablc benefits of their religion and letters, .^'^^^'^ 
produced and nouriflied the tender plant of philo* 
fophy ; and the flourilhing Greek colonies on thaft 
delightful coaft , communicated to their mother- 
country this precious offspring of their foil. Thales The feveiw 
of Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias, of Priene, ^*«"' 
Cleobulus of Lindus in the ide of Rhodes, and the 
other wife men , as they were emphatically ftyled, 
who lived in that age, not only gave advice and 
affiftancc to their countrymen in particular emes* 
gencies, but reftrained their vices by wholefomc 
laws, improved their manners by^ ufeful- leffons ojf 
morality , and extended tjbeir knowledg.c by 
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g H A p. important and difficult diCcovcries ^*. But the firft 
^ii|[, attempt towards moral philofopby, as independene 
on, aiid uacoDOOiSted with religion, feems to hav^ 
been the fables of Mfop , which , to men in an eariyr 
period of (bciety, muft have appeared a very fc- 
rious and important fpeeies of compofition. The 
fphere of hiftory was narrow; the examples of thei 
gods, amidd the continual corruptions of fuperfti^ 
tion I had become too flagitious for imitation ; and 
mtn^ whdTe ruftic fimplicity of life afforded thera 
continual opportunities to obferve the inftindivc fa* 
gacity of certain aifimals , might derive pnany ufc- 
ful Isffons from thofe humble inftru<flors. In tho 
fcariy ages of Greece and Rome , and of all other 
nations whofe hiftory is r^rcorded, fables were told 
and in feme degree believed , in the afifembly and 
fenate-houfe, on the moft important occafions; for 
in the infancy of fociety men are diii^cn ; and 
the delufion, which the belief df a fable fuppofes, 
is noli more grofs and improbable than many of 
thofe errors into which ( as we have already prov- 
ed ^') their lively fancy had often hurried them. 
The fame romantic caft of imagination which had 
animated woods and winds, mountains and rivers^ 
which had changed heroes into gods, and gods 
into frail men , might endow animals with reafon, 
and even fpeech. 

The next ftep towards moral fcience was of a 
more refined and abftradl kind , confifting of the 
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^* PIpUrcfi. SympoC et de piacit. fhilofopti. PUt^ in Ptotagor. 
piogen. Laerl. paflim. 

^' S«e abo?e. Chapter IL 
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fcntcnces^ of the gnomonic poets**, and in thofe de« C H A n 
t^qhed precepts or proverbs which , in all countries ^ xnu 
have preceded any fyftematic account of morality. 
Each of the feven fagcs, as they were called, had 
his favorite maxims *' , which he engraved in 
temples and other places of public refort ; but at 
this diftance of time it is impoffible , amidft the 
differences of authors , to difcover what belongs to 
each ; nor is the fearch important , fmce all theif 
maxims or proverbs , whatever efforts of general* « 

ization they might coft their inventors, now api 
pe^r extremely fimple and familiar. 

Thefe refpedable fathers of Grecian philofophyi^ 
who filently diffufed light through the gloom of n 
barbarous age , are faid to have maintained a cor* 
refpoadence ** with each other, as well as withSd^ 
Ion of Athens, Chilon of Sparta, and Periander of 
Corinth ; men who , jn imitatioa of their eaftern 
briethren , chiefly cultivated fuch pradical know- 
ledge as qualified them to be tlie legiflators , ma- 
giftrates , aad generals of their refpedive coun- 
tries. ' 

Thftles the Milefian , alone , quitted the prdi-* xhe aneo- 
iiary purfuit3 of civil and military renown; and series of 
although he corapcjid verfes , promulgated moral ^*J^,,^*'* 
fentenccs, and, on fome particular emergencies,. 
gave feafonable advice tp his countrymen , yet he 
eftabjilhed his fame on a bafis more broad and 

♦* Sec the Sentences of Theognis« which are efidently acoUectioiitL 
act the work of one man. 

'*' Ariftot. JRhet. H- ai. Stob«us » Sernt. p* 44# etc* 
*♦ Ptut. Symp.' 
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P n A P^ permanent than the flu^uating intercfts of perifli- 
XilL ing communities. Many of the elementary pro- 
pofttions of geometry » afterwards colleded byEu- 
tlid , were firft difcovered *' by Thales, Avho di- 
reded the ajcutenefs of his mind with equal fuccefi? 
to aftronomy. He divided the heavens into five 
zones ; difcovered the equinoxes and folftices ; re- 
marked the Urfa Minor ; obferved , and nearly 
prcdidled , ^eclipfes. The divifion of the year into 
three hundred and fixty-five days was already 
known to the Egyptians ; but although Thales 
might borrow this , and perhaps other difcoveries , 
from that ancient people, among whorh he fomc- 
time refided , it appears , even from thofc authors 
who are ever prone to exaggerate the wifdom of 
Egypt, that he owed much lefs to that country, 
than to the native fegacity and pen^etration of his 
^lear comprehenfive mind*'. 
9M frhopi Thales founded the Ionic fchool , in which he 
ccObrr" ^^^ fucceeded by Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
who were followed by Anaxagoras , the inftru<ftor 
of Pericles , and Archelaus , who is called by an- 
cient writers the mafter of Socrates. About fifty 
years after Thales , the fame fpeculations which 
lie had introduced were purfued by Xenophanes of 
Colophon, Leucippus and Parmenides of FJea, 
and Heraclitus of Ephefus. Thefe ingenious mea 
^ifcovercd many ufeful truths ; yet all of ihem, not 

*J Froclus in Euclid. 

** Hieroti^fii]!. apuU Lacrt. I. U c, xx^fi. ^Wn# 1^ xxxviju,. e. xvii; 
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TCXGCpting Thales himfcif, likewife bufied them- 
felves with fubjeds that' will for ever excite and 
elude human curiofity. Their' dodlrines were 
equally liable to objedion , whichever of the ele- 
ments they affumed as the firft principle of na- 
ture ; they univcrfajly agreed in affertifig the fallacy 
of the fenfes , and the unworthinefs of the vulgar 
fuperftition 5 but their various opinions concerning 
the origin and deftrudion of worlds , the magni- 
tudes and diftances of heavenly bodies , the effence 
x>{ matter and fpirit *', deferve only to be confi- 
dered as the dreams of inquifitive men , whoffe jun- 
bition of knowledge carried them beyond the fphere 
of experience , and the clear dedudions of reafon. 
The fyftem of Leucippus , the moft famous of 
thena all , was improved by Democritus of Abr 
dera*', and afterwards adopted by Epicurus, whoJ'e 
philofophy is fufficiently explained in the extraorr 
dinary work of Lucretius , the boldeft monument 
which the world is ever likely to behold , of learn- 
ing , genius , and impiety. 

But it is particularly worthy of obfervation , that 
at the fame time Democritus affailed the celeftial 
manfions , and unveiled , with a daring hand , the 
feeble majefty of Grecian fuperftition , Anaxagoras 
pf Clazomcne revealed a new and infinitely more 
auguft fpedacle , by firft announcing to the heathen 
world, afelf-exiftent, all perfedmind, as the great 



C H 4.?. 



degentnitc 
into atbcr 



The Tub. 
lime phi* 
lofophy of 
Anaauigo. 



^'*See Diojren. Laert. 1. i. Ariftoe. Metaph. pai&m. et Plut. ^ 
Flacit. F.bilofoph. 
' ♦•' Laert. I. ix. Arlftot. Phyfic. I. viii{ 
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c'lr A p. caufc and author of the material wdrld. Tbales^ 
xiIL and Pythagoras , with fuch of their difciples as 
faithfully adhered to their tenets , had indeed ad- 
raitted fpirit as a conftituent principle of the uni- 
verfe ; but they had fo intimately blended mind 
and matter , that thefe difltmilar fubftances feemed 
to make an indilToluble compound, as the foul 3nd 
body conftitute but one man. According to Anax- 
agoras , on the other hand , the creating and fove- 
reign intelligence was to be carefully diftinguiflied 
from the foul of the world , which he feems to havo 
regarded merely as a poetical expreflion for the laws 
which the Deity had impreffed on his works. The 
^ great Ruler of the univcrfe did not animate , but 
impel matter ; he could not be included within its 
limited and perifhing terms ; his nature was pure 
and fpiritual , and totally incapable pf pollution by 
any corporeal admixture **. 

The difcoveryand diffufion of this4uminous and 
fublime principle , which was naturally followed by 
an inveftigation of the moral attributes of the Deity, 
and the deducing from thence the great duties of 
morality , might have produced a general and 
happy revolution in Greece, under the zealous and 
perfevering labors of Socrates and his followers , if 
the tendence of this divine philofophy had not been 
coiinteraded , not only by the grofs prejudices of 
the vulgar, but by the more dangerous refinements 
of incredulous Sophifts. * 

♦» Ariftot. Ttteuphyf. t. i, c iii. IMato in Cratylo , ee Plat* in 
Pnlcle. 
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' The fame fpirit of inquiry , which leads to the 
difcovery of truth , will ever promote the propaga- 
tion of error; and unfortunately for Greece, in the 
middle of the fifth century before Chrift , errors 
were propagated , fo congenial to the condition of 
the times , that they could not fail to take deep root , 
and flourilh in a foil which was peculiarly well pre- 
J)ared to receive them. The glorious vidories 
over the Carthaginians and Perfians had increafed 
the wealth and fecuriiy , caHed forth the invention 
andinduftry, but, at the fame time, multiplied the 
wants , and inflamed the paflions , of the Greeks. 
The more powerful cities , and particularly Athene 
and Syracufe , had attained a pitch of profperity 
which exceeded their moft fanguine hopes ; elated 
by the bloom of health and the pride of riches, 
they continually fighed for new and unknown en-i 
joyments , while both individuals and communities 
were ever ready to liften to fuch inftrudors as jufti- 
fied their vices , and taught them to abufe the gifts 
of fortune. 

In this fituation of affairs appeared the So- 
phifts ** , whofe name , ftill familiar in the lan- 
guages of Europe , pretty faithfully expreffes their - 
eharafter. Hippias of Elis , Protagoras of Abdera , 
Prodicus of Ceos , Gorgias of Leontium , with many 
Inferior names, preferved in the writings of Xeno- 
phon, Plato, and Ifocrates, ftarted up about the 
iarae time, and exhibited a new phenomenon in 
Greece. Tjhe Olympic , and other public affem- 

>* Vid. PhiloOrat. de VU. Sophift. 
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? H A P* blies , furniOied them with an. opportunity to dif* 
3^111. play their fpecious accomplifliments to the ad- 
miring fpedkators. They frequented the great 
cities , particularly Athens , and acquired the friend- 
fliip of the rich , and the applaufe of the multitude. 
They profefled the knowledge of every fcience ^ >and 
of every art, which they taught publicly, for afti- 
pulated price ; and , as they really poirefled the arn 
of pcrfuafion , their difcipjes continually increafed 
among the rich an4 t|;ie vpluptupus » the idle aad 
the vain* 
Thtireiia. Their language was. glowing and harmonious>, 
fiewf."*^ thei^r manners elegant » their life fplendid. When 
it ferved their intereft, and pleafed the lafte of their 
headers , they could paint virtue in the warmeft 
and moft alluring colors ; but the capricious will 
of their fcholars,. whofe pafliens they were ever 
carefdl to gratify , ferved as the only ftandard of 
their principles ; and engaged them , for the moft 
part, to deck out the barren dodlrines of Leucippus 
and Democritus with the meretricious arts of^ the 
Their in. rhetorician. Their morality fupplied the fprings 
phnotophy '^^^^ which Epicurus watered his gardens ; and 
and nuui. their captious logic furni(hed the arguments, by 
which Pyrrho attempted to juftify bis fcepticifm *'. 
It would be eafy to trace up to the Sophifts that 
quibbling metapbyfic , which being embodied in 
tbeGrcek language , thenceforth adhered too clofely 
ti^i the philofopbical wiritings o| that people, and 

- . • 4 . - 

^^ See the note on the Sophtfts , in my tra|i()ation of IJR>erates*t 
IP^negyric of Athens , p. i , et feq.q. 
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?which totally disfigures many othcrwife valiiable 
compoiitions of antiquity. But our prefent buft- 
nefs is only to remark the deftrudive effeds imme- 
diately refulting from their tenets , which , whilfc 
they undermined, without openly oppofmg^ the 
ancient and popular fuperftition , boldly fet at de- 
fiance all thofe ufeful maxims of condud, and all 
thofe falutary difcoveries of reafon , which , amidft 
the infolence of the Greek democracies , fomented 
by profperity * appeared effentially requifite tcL^re- 
ftrain the intemperance ^ injuftice , and violence , of 
individuals and communities^ 

In fevetal republics of Greece, the Sophifts en- 
joyed a free career to difplay their talents , pradife 
their artifice, and to promote their fame and for- 
tune. But in Athens their frauds were deteded , 
and their charaders unmafked by Socrates **i whofc 
philofophy forms an important sera in the hiftory 
of the human mind; The fon of Sophronifcus was 
born at Athens , forty yeats before the commence- 
ment of the Pcloponnefian war. TJie fmallnefs of 
his .patrimony , amountirig only to three hundred 
pounds, and his original profeffion of a ftatuary "^ 
have encouraged an opinion of the obfcurity of his 
birth i among writers who did not refled on the 
narrownefs of Athenian fortunes^and who forgot 
to confider, that as hereditary xiiftindions were 
little known or regarded in the Grecian republics^ 



6 H A K 
KilU 



^ '< To airoid prolixity in the account of Socrates and his philorophy ^ 
I cite not particular pa0ages , but gtvc the general refnlt of my readlA^g 
in Plato and Xenophon. 

>» Laert, h il art. Sowat, 
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c H t p. a folid and permaneat luftre was naturally derived 
Xiit from the pra&ice of ingenious arts , vrhicb could 
not be cultivated , as in aficient Rome , and fome- 
^mes in modem Europe , by fervile or mercenary 
bands , but only by the firfl clafs of freemen and 
citizens. Whatever reputation or advantage So* 
crates might have acquired by th^ exercife of a 
profeilion^ which was peculiarly encouraged by th^ 
tafleof the times, and the magnificent fpirit cf Pe^ 
ricles, he readily iacrificed to the natural bent of his 
mind, which concealed, under an external form 
worthy to reprefent the voluptuous Silenus **, tb^ 
fruitful feeds of every amiable and manly fbitiment, 
and determined him, by an irrefidible impulfe, to 
the ftudy of wifdom and virtue. 
Hit ednca. In his early youth he heard the phyfics of Archc^ 
tioaaad j^us , and learned the geometry of Thcodoru^ " ; 
and from tbefe , and other teachers , acquired fuch 
an acquaintance with the faibionable theories cob^ 
cerning the formation of the univerfe , the original 
principles of things , the hidden powers of matter, 
as enaUed him to regard with juft contempt , and 
^ eccafionally to deride with inimitable humor, the 
vanity of thofe ufelefs and fbadowy fpeculations. 
^ He acknowledged with the pious Anaxagoras, the 
fuperlntending roind , whofe providence regulated 
the operations or nature , as well as the affairs of 
human life. He denied not the exiftence of thofe 
inferior intelligences , which formed the only 

*♦ Plato et Xenoph. ia Symp. 
^' PUto in Tbtaetet. et in Menon. 
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objeds of popular adoration ; he allowed the divine H a: P* 
origin of dreams and omens ; he was exemplary ia %Xi% 
iHl the religious duties of his country ; and were 
we to judge the Athenian fage by the ftandard of 
ordinary men , we fhould be inclined to believe that 
he had not entirely cfcaped rhe contagion of fuper* 
ftition"; fince he profeffed to be accompanied by a 
d?emon , or invifible condudlor , who often reftrain* 
ed his paffions, and influenced his behaviour". If 
this affertion was not an effeA of that refined irontf 
familiar to Socrates , we muft allow his temper to 
have been tiflged with credulity : yet, whoever fe* 
rioufly refleds on a life of feventy years , fpent iit 
the fervice of mankind , uniformly blamelefs , and 
terminated by a voluntary death , in obedience to 
the unjuft laws of his country ; whoever confiders 
attentively the habitual temperance , the unfliakeit 
prpbity , the adive ufefulnefs , the diffiifivc bene* 
volence, the conftant equanimity and cheeriulnefs 
of this fingular man, will admit a degree of enthu* 
fiafm^ rather as the ornament, thandefe<%, of fuch 
an extraordinary charadler. Men of learning and 
genius , who , examining the matter flill more deep* 
ly, have obferved the important revolution pro 
duced by iht life and death of Socrates , on the 
principles and fentiments of lus contemporaries , and 
of pofterity , are difpofcd to Relieve that fuch an ex- 
traordinary phaenomenon could not have appeared 
in the moral world , without the particular interpo- 
fition of heaven. The cheerful ferenity of his laft 

'^ riut dt Gtnio Socratis* 
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H A P* moments '^ , and ftUl more, the undeviating tenor 
Sin* of his a&ive virtue , juftified the hardeft maxims 
of Lycurgus and Pythagoras ; while the main aim 
of bis fpeculations was to eftablilb the fublime mo- 
falicy of thofe lages on the clcareft dedudions of 
reafon and experience^ 
HU phUo* From the perfedions of the fiipreme intelligence 
^*y- be deduced his juft government of the univerfe , 
Mrhich implied the immortality of the human fool. 
But the great objcd of his refearch was to difcover 
the general laws by which , even in this life j the 
fupcrintending providence had varioufly difpenfed 
to men good and evil, happinefe and mifery. Thefe 
laws he regarded as the promulgated will of the 
God, with which j when clearly afcertained ^ it be- 
came our duty invariably to comply ; fince no- 
thing but the mofl fhortfighted folly could rifle in- 
curring the divine difpleafure , iii order to avoid 
pain or poverty, ficknefs or death; far lefs to ac- 
quire perilhing gratifications , which leave a fling 
behind therb; Reafoning on fueh principles , and 
taking txperience only for his guide, he deduced , 
with admirable perfpicuity, the interefts and duties 
of nations and individuals , in all the complicated 
relations of fociety. The adions of men furtiifhed 
the materials , their inftrudion formed the objed, 
their happinefs was 'the end of his difcourfe. 
Wherever his lefTons might be moft generally ufe- 
ful , there he was always to be foUnd ; frequenting , 
ftt an early hour ^ the Academy , Lyceum i and other 



<7 Tldt fabjeft will be ttested hereafter. 
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public GymnaJ!as\ pundually attending t;lie forum c h a f^ 
at mid-day , the hour of full affembly ; and in the XHl. 
>veningjpining, without the affedlation of aqfterity , ' 
in the convivial entertainments of his friends , or 
accompanying them in the delightful walks which 
adorned the banks of the Ilyffus. As a hujband , a 
father, a citizen , and a foldier , the fteady pradice of 
his duty continually illuftrated his dodlrines. The its inflg^i 
conycrfation and example of this truly pradtical «■«•• 
philofopher (and this is his higheft panegyric } pcr- 
tfuaded many of his fellow-citizens fincerely to eni- 
^brace a virtuous courfe of life ; and even thofc who , 
like Critias and Alcibiad^s , allowed the current of 
;thcir paffions to prevail over the con vidion of their 
fober hours , were ftill charmed with the wonderfol ' 
extent, as well as the Angular accuracy, pf hisva-» ' 

rious knowledge; with the acutenefs and penetra- 
tion of his arguments ; the beauty, vivacity, arid 
perfuafivenefs of his ftyle; which , whether he af- 
lumed the tone of reafon-or of ridicule, furpafiRa^ji 
whatever had been deemed mofl eloquent ". 

Yet, how great foever might be the perfonal in-* Affiftedby 
,flueiice of Socrates , the triumph of his philqfophy , ^^ ^*8i« 
became more illuftrious and complete ,. after liis ^**"* 
principles were embraced by thofe who cultivated 
the imitative arts , and direded the public amufe- 
'merits, which in all countries, but particularly in 
' Greece , have ever produced immediate and pow^K 
ful t&t&s on the national opinions and pharacaer. % 
In Greece alone, the theatre was regarded as an 

" Xenoph, pernor, 1. iv. «• x?« iMfft^ 1. ii* c |ui»teli feq^. cC 
Cicerd de Orat. iiu X5. ; • j 

Vol. II. * T 
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CHAP, objed of the firft importance and magnitude; it 
xiiL formed an effential , and by far the moft fplendid , 
part of religious worfhip ; the expenfe of fupport- 
ing it exceeded that of the army and navy toge- 
ther ; and this celebrated entertainment , which 
united the tragedy and opera of the moderns , was 
particiiiar. carried to perfedion by a favorite difciple of So- 
/« i""'** crates , whofe works were fo univerfally admired ia 
Greece , that { as we (hall have occafion to relate 
in the Sicilian war) the Syraculans releafed from 
captivity thofe Athenians , and thofe only, who had 
learned to repeat the verfes of Euripides. This 
admired poet rendered the Grecian tragedy com- 
fcol/thf pl^*^^> ^y perfc<^ii^g ^^^ chorus ** the principal 
•horns. diftindion between the ancient and the modem 
drama, and which, when properly conduded , ren- 
dered the former more regular, yet more ^varied; 
more magnificent, and at the fame time more af- 
feding; above all, more interefting and* more in- 
flrudive. 
» From the prevailing manners of the times , when 
the jprincipal citizens lived together in crowds , and 
daily frequented the public halls, the ^ynrnajta, the 

^» In this yart of the drtfma, the philofophy of Euripides excefs 
the loftioefs of Sfchylus, and the riohaeft of Sophocles. It it fnffi. 
cient to compare the works of the three rivals « to perceive that-tht 
chorus in Euripides moft fiiithfully anfwers the defcription of Horaoo : 

Ille bonis faveatque, et confilietnr amicia» 

Kt regat iratos> et amet peccare timentes. 

Ille dapes laudet menfx brcvia, ille {klubrcm 

Juftitiam, legefque, et apertis otia portit ; 

Ilk tef at commifla ; deofque precetur et ores « 
^ Vt xedf at miferit » abcat fortuaa (bperhii. 
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forums, and temples, it was natural to exped. that chap, 
the adion of a Gretian tragedy fhould confift ia xill, 
fome great public event, which interefted the whole 
body of the people. The fcene was ufually the 
portico of a temple , the gate of a palace , the wide 
cxpanfe of a forum, or market-place. In fuch 
places many fpedtators muft be fuppofed prefent^ 
who would naturally take part in an adion which 
concerned the public intereft and happincfs/ *. On 
^this principle was introduced the ancient chorus j 
confifting of fuch perfons as moft propei^y fuitcd 
the occafion , and who , though not immediately or 
principally concerned in the cataftrophe, had fuch, 
general and indired intereft , as kept them con* 
tinually on the fcene , and made them approve or 
condemn , promote or oppofe , the fentiments and 
meafures of the adors. The chorus, never quit* 
ting the ftage, neceffarily introduced the unity of 
place ; and as their fongs and dances between the 
ads expreffcd the feelings excited by the reprefent- 
ation , they conneded the preceding ad with that 
which immediately followed it , and rendered the 
whole fpedacle uninterrupted and continuous. 

'* In the Oedipus Tyrannus , the chorus is compofed of pricftt^ 
fcnators, Tbebau youths, etc. Crcon fays to Oedipus, 

The anfwer is , 

CREON. Shall I fpcak in prefence of this iluttittout aflembly t u 
shall we retire 1 

OEDIPUS. Speak before all prelVnts for the public diftreis afllifts 
int more than my •wa danger* 

T % 
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<^««:if jiit^ "Tr^ffwa- ^nafiar aroic »""*yfl^ dc iimi - 
^>3 $»tjC rtypi»iBbjx:KrT£:tig: luaa jr,, jd ■ »■■■ 

^fauv^^ i^K^v a«: i«t aire JnfcciEums, xi^ crira$, btt 
9«rjU<i# wit^ ^0dcuiit:C :.^ r^ftamrnTiinatt i«r awm to aH 
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the civilized portion of mankind. During the chap* 
entertainments of a feafon peculiarly dedicated to xiii. 
recreation and pleafurc, the fufceptible minds of 
the Greeks naturally yielded to two prppenfities 
congenial to men in fuch circumftances , a difpo* 
'fition to exercife their fenfibility, and a defire to 
amufe their fancy. Availing himfelf of the former, 
the fublime genius of ^fchylus ** improved the 
fong of the goat into a regular dramatic poem, 
agreeing with the Iliad and Odyffey in thofe unal- 
terable rules of defign and execution which are 
efiential to the perfedion of every literary perform- 
Ace, yet diflfering from thofe immortal archetypes 
of art, in a circumftance naturally fuggefted by the 
occafion for which tragedies were compofed. It 
had been ufual with the Athenians, when they cele- 
brated in the fpring and autumn the great feftivals 
of Bacchus , to perfonate the exploits and fables 
handed down by immemorial tradition concerning 
that bountiful divinity; this imitation was confidered 
as a mark o£ gratitude due to the beneficence of the 
god, to whofe honors they affociated the kindred 
worftip of Pan, Silenus,.and their attendant fawns 
and fatyrs. When £fchylus reprefented, therefore. 



*♦ JEfchylos is Taid by Arift«t1t (ile Arte Poetici) to hate introiluced 
Interlocutors , dialogue, eto* wbicli is acknowledging him the father of 
tragedy. . We know little of Thef)>is , but from Horace : 
Ignotum tragicK genus invenilTe camxnx 
JDicitur, et plauftris vexiiTe polmata The{)^it. 
Tho plauftrum, however, has a more direct reference to comedy; 
fince >MXuv «J; f§ diMd^m;^ to Q>eak as firom a cart , was a common 
Greek expreffioa for reviling with gtoft indecent infolence; 

T4 
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CHAP, inftead of runf^jr reciting, the real hiftory^ ©^ 
xuu agreeable fidlions , of antiquity, be only adopted 
a mode of imitation already pradifed in the religi- 
ous ceremonies of his country; a mode of imitatioa 
more powerful than the epic, fincc, iriftead of 
barely defcribing the deeds of gods and heroes, it ' 
fliows thofe diftinguifhed perfonages on the fcenc, 
makes them fpeak and ad. for tbemfelves , and 
thus approaching nearer to reality, is ftili mor© 
forcible and affcding. 

As tragedy was introduced in imitation of the 
more ferious fpedaclcs of the Dionyfian feftival, fo 
comedy, which foon followed it, was owing to tHii. 
more light and ludicrous parts of that folemnity '*.. 
Tragedy is the imitation of an important and 
ferious adion, adapted to afifed the fehfibility of the 
Ipedators, and to gratify their natural propenfity 
to fear, to weep, and to wonder. Comedy is the 
imitation of a light and ludicrous adion , adapted' 
to amufe the fancy, and to gratify the natural 
difpofition of men to laughter and merriment. 
Terror and pity have in all ages been regarded as 
the main fprings of tragedy, becaufe the law5 of 



Its chanitf. 
terifticsy at 
diftin- 
guishci 
irom tra- 
gfdy} 



'^ Horace is authentic, und the moll agreeable authority: 
Agricolae prifci« fortes , parvoqve beati 
Coadita p6ft friimenta, levantes tempore feftb 
•Corpus, et ipfum aitimum fpc finis dura fer^ntetn. 
Cum fociis. operurA, putrfs* et eonyngefidft. » 

Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 
Floribus et vino Genium , memorem brevfs syI. 
Teftennina per huao invecta lioentiamorem 
Yfrfibut Alt^rnit oppmbHa ruftica fudit, etc. cto. 
tnd Hill morjB directly* Ars F«eti«» ?• 220 » etc* ' 
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leafibility, founded Iblely in nature, are always the c h a f. 

jame. Comedy has been infinitely varied by the xnif 

innumerable modes of wit, humor, and ridicule, 

which prevail in different figes and countries, and 

ii^bich agree fcarcely in any one particular, unlefs 

it may be reckoned an agreement, that men have 

feldom indulged them, except at the expenfe of 

their good-nature , and often of their virtue. Tho 

Grecian comedy was uncommonly licentious; the 

profligate charadlers of Ariftophanes and his coa-r 

temporaries, Mnefilochus , Gallias, Eupolis,. and 

Cratinus, contributed, doubtlefs, to this deformity; 

yet thefe poets could not eafily have rendered their 

new entertainment agreeabk to the tafte *^ and 

prejudices of the public, without incorporating in 

tfaeia the fubftance of the phallic fongs ^'^ which 

conflituted an ancient ^ and eflential part of the 

amufements of the vintage. The fond admirers o( 

antiquity have defended the abominable firains of ' 

thefe licentious poets, by pretending, that theie 

intention was to reform vice, not to itcohimelid 

it ; an apology which , if admitted , might ten4 

io ^xxnalpate the writers, but could never juflify 

their performances , iince it is known by experience^ 

** Horace lias cxpreflcd* with his ufual felicity » tht fituatioii of 
fhf fpectators , and the fatal neceffity of humoring it : 

•— Afff* 
Incolami grafitate iocum tentavtt; eq qnott 
Illccebris erat et sra<^ novitate morandua. 
Spectator, functufque (kcriSt et potus et ezlex* 

*' ^oeXXo^. Priapns |vXo» trnfiTptti tX^ '^ ^^ •''W ^w^^ww ettiotov^ 
Suidas. This was carried in proceffida » accompanied with tl^t 
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e H 4 p. that lewd dcfcriptions prove a poifon rather than 
XIII* a remedy; and inftead of corredling manners/ tend 
only to corrupt them, 
•nd from Befides the general licentioufnefe of the ancient 
somedy. comedy, its more particular charadleriftics refultcd 
from the peculiar circumftances of the Athenians , 
during the time of its introdudbion and continuance* 
The people of all ranks at Athens were then too 
deeply engaged in the military and political tranf- 
aftions of their country, to enjoy any amuferoent 
which did not either diredly flatter their paflions^ 
or bear an immediate relation to the great and im- 
portant interefts of the republic. It was during 
the confufion and calamities of the PeloponnHian 
war , that ill the comic pieces which remain were 
Originally reprefentcd ; a period too diforderly and 
tumultuous to reliOi comedies^ fuch as are now 
written , or fuch as were cojmpofed in Greece by 
Menander , in an age of greater moderation and 
tranquillity. The elegant and ingenious , the mo- 
ral and inftrudive drains of Moliere or Menander, 
may amufe the idlenefs of wealth, and the fecurity 
of peace. But amidft the fermentation of war and 
danger, amidft civil diflenfions and foreign inva- 
fions, the minds of men are too little at eafe to 
enjoy fuch refined and delicate beauties , which 
then appear lifelefs and infipid. In fuch turbulent 
circumftances, the reludant attention mud be ex- 
cited by real , inftead of imaginary charaders ; by 
a true, inftead of a fiftitious event; by dircd and 
particular advice concerning the adual ftate oif their 
affairs, inftead of vague or abftrad leflbns of wifdom 
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and virtue. Coarfe buflFoonery may often force chap; 
them to laugh ; delicate ridicule will feldom en- xili. 
gage them to fmile ; they may be affeded 
by the fharpnefs of perfonal invedlive , but will 
remain impenetrable to the fhafts of general fatire. 

By combining the different parts of this defcrip- General 
tion, we may form a tolerably exacft notion of the "®**°." ^^ 
writings of Ariftophanes, which commonly conceal, ©f AHftoT 
under a thin allegorical veil , the recent hiftory of planes, 
fome public tranfadion, or the principal features 
of fome diftinguiflied charader, reprefented in fuch 
a ludicrous light, as refleds on thofe concerned, 
iinexpeded, ahd often unmerited, but not there- 
fore the lefe ftriking , flafhes of infolent ridicule. 
Such was the nature, and fuch the materials of the 
ancient comedy, which, in its form, agreed entirely 
with tragedy, having borrowed from this entertain- 
ment ( which was already in poffeflion of the the- 
atre ) the diftribution of the whole , as well as the 
arrangement of the feveral parts; the mufic, the 
chorus, the dreffes, decorations, and machinery; 
all of which were fo modified and burlefqued as 
Xuited the purpofes of the comic writer, and often 
rendered his pieces little tltc than parodies of the 
more fafhionable tragedies of the times. 

This Angular fpecies of drama, which, in its left Heand Wi 
perfed ftate, had long ftroUed the villages of Atti- ^^lou. 
ca, was fimply tolerated at Athens, until the pro- weed at 
fufion of Pericles , and his complaifance for the perfciei!*' 
populace, firft fupplied from the exchequer the ne- 
ceffary expenfes for the reprefentation of comedies, 
Hhdpropofed prizes for the comic , as well as for 
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CHAP, the tragic , poets and adors. But , by this itijut* 
3CIII. dicious encouragement 3 he unwarily cherifljed a 
ferpent in bis bofom. Aridopbanes and his licen<p 
tious contemporaries having previoufly ridiculed 
virtue and genius , in the perfons of Socrates an4 
Euripides, boldly proceeded to avail themfelves of 
the natural malignity of the vulgar, and their envy 
againd whatever is elevated and illuftrious, to tr^^ 
duce and calumniate Pericles himfelf ; and though 
bis fucceffors in the adminiftration ]uR\y merited 
(as we (hall have occafion to relate ) the fevereQ: 
lafhes of their invedive, yet, had their charader^ 
been more pure, they would have been equally ex* 
pofed to the unprovoked fatire of thofe infolenft 
buffoons, who gratified the grofs appetites of thf: 
vulgar , by an undiftinguifhed mafs of ridicule » in«« 
yolving vice and virtue, things profane and facred^ 
men and gods. 
The Ore* Dramatic entertamments formed ao eflential part 
eian fefti. ^f ^[^^ fcftivals confccTated to the bountiful author 
of the vine., Minerva, ,who had given not only thp 
olive, but what was deemed far more valuable^ 
her peculiar protedion to the city of Athens, was 
rewarded with innumerable folemnities. Jupitejr 
enjoyed bis appropriated honors; but more com- 
monly , as is attefted by Athenian medals , the yror* 
fliip of the father of the gods was affociated with 
jthat of his wife and warlike daughter. We fliaU 
have occafion to fpeak more particularly pf th^ 
fieftival and myftcries of Ceres, who taught the 
Athenians the important knowledge of agriculture, 
lyrhich th^y were Ci^pofec) to have diffufed overth^ 
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incient world. It would te endlefe to mention the guar 
inflitutions in honor of the crowd of inferior ot ^^^^* 
lefs propitious divinities, which rendered the fefti* 
vals at Athens twice more numerous than in any 
other Grecian city. Nor did their frequency abate ^erpi«< 
any thing of the expenfive fplendor which ao- ^°' ^*^* 
tompanied them. The fhops and courts of juftice weleVeilf 
were (hut; the mechanic quitted his tools, the huf- ^^'^^ * 
bandman ceafed from his labors , the mourner in^ 
termitted his forrow. The whole city was dit 
folved in feafting and jollity ; the intervals of which 
were filled up by pompous fhows and proceffions, 
by concerts of mufic, by exhibitions of painting^ 
and at feveral feftivals, particularly the Panatiie* 
naean , by hearing and judging the noblcft produd* • 

tiotis of eloquence and poetry *'. We fliall havt 
Occafion to mention fome particular ceremonies of 
ia more milaneholy caft; but the general charafter 
of the Grecian religion was as cheerful and attrac- 
tive, as the fuperftition of the Egyptians, from 
whom they are ignorantly fuppofed to have ' bor- 
rowed it , was gloomy and forbidding. Even the 
Egyptian hymns confifted in difmal complaints and 
lamentations "; the Grecian folemnities conduded 
with fongs of joy and exultation. The feafts which 
followed the facrifices were enriclted' by ill the de* 
licacies and luxuries of the ancient world; arid, to 
life the words of Ariftotre, many peifons thought 
it their duty, atthbfe religious entertainments, to 
gfct drunk in honor of the god? '*. v 



•• Ifocrat. Pftnegyr. et Panathen. 

" Apuleiut (lejfYenio Socratis* 

7* Ariftok, Ethic, ad Ntchom. I. viii. t. iil. 
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It'feems extraordinary, that the revenues of 
Athens , notwithftanding their improvement by 
Pericles, fhould have fufficed for this multitude of 
expenfes. But we muft confider, that the gene- 
ral fimplicity of manners in private life, formed a 
ftriking contraft with the extravagance of public 
feftivals and amufements. The houfes and tables 
of the moft wealthy Athenians were little diftin- 
guifhed above thofe of their pooreft neighbours. 
Pericles himfelf , though never fufpedled of avarice, 
lived with the exadeft oeconomy; and the fuper- 
abundance of private wealth, which would have 
created envy and danger to the owner, if he had 
employed it for his particular convenience and 
plea^re, procured him public gratitude and efteem, 
when expended for the fatisfadion of the mul« 
titude. 

For reafons which will immediately appear, we 
have not hitherto found it neceflary to defcribe the 
manners and influence of the Grecian women ; but 
the charadler arjd condition of the fair fex will 
throw light on the preceding obfervations in this 
chapter , and prefent the moft ftriking contraft of 
any to be met with in hiftory. If we knew not 
the confideration in which women were anciently 
held in Greece, and the advantages which they en- 
joyed at Sparta , after the laws of Lycurgus had 
revived the inftitutions of the heroic ages ^', we 
ihould be apt to fufped that the ungenerous treat- 
ment of tlie feebler fex , which afterwards fo uni- 
verially prevailed, had been derived from the 

^< Afiftvt. Politic. 1. ii. p. lOf. ^ 
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Egyptian and Afiatic colonies, which early fettled 9 a K 
in that part of Europe. Excluded from focial in- xiii. 
tercourfe, whicJi nature had fitted them to adorn, 
the Grecian wmnen were rigoroufly confined to the 
moft rehired apartments of the family, and env- 
ployed in the nieaneft offices of doraeftic oeconomy. 
It was thought indecent for them»to venture abroad, 
unlefs to attend a proceffion, to accompany a fu- 
neral '* , or to afljft at certain other religious folem- 
Dities. Even on thefe occafions, their behaviour 
vras attentively watched, and often malignantly in- 
terpreted. The moft innocent freedom was con- 
ilrued into a breach of decorum ; and their repu« 
tation , once fullied by the flighteft imprudence , ^ 
could never afterw^ds be retrieved. If fuch un- 
reafonable fe verities had proceeded from that ab- 
furd jealoufy which fometimes accompanies a vio- 
lent love , and of which a certain degree is nearly 
connedled with the delicacy of paflion between the 
fexes, the condition of the Grecian women , though 
little lefs miferable , would have been far lefs con- 
temptible. But the Greeks were utter ftrangers to 
that refinement of fentiment '* , which , in the ages 
of chivalry, and which ftill, in fome fouthern coun- 
tries of Eur6pe, renders women the objefts of a 
fufpicious , but rcfpedfpl paflBon , and leads men to 
gratify their vanity at the expenfe of their freedonou 
Married or unmarried , the Grecian females were ' 
kept in equal reftraint; no pains were taken to 
render them , at any one period of their lives , agree- 
able members of fociety ; ^nd their education was 



'^ Lyfiasy f. 420. ^' Idem, f. 435* 
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« a i R cither entirely negleded , or confined at kaft t^ 
:fttU iiicfa humble objedts, as, inftead of elevi^ting stn^ 
,enlar^ing the mind, tended only to narrow ancil 
4o debafe it Though neither qtMiied for hold* 
ing an honorable rank in fociety, nor |iermittc^ 
to enjoy the company of their neareft friends and 
.relations , they were thought capable of fuperiuK 
•tending or performing the drudgery of domcftic 
•labor , of adting as lie wards for their hufbands, 
and thus relieving them from a multiplicity of littlp 
cares , which feemed unworthy their attention ^ apfi 
tmfuitable to their dignity. The whole burdea o^^ 
-fuch mercenary cares being impofi^d on the wq- 
<2nen , their iirft infirudions and treatraei^t were 
adapted to that lowly rank , beyond which they 
could never afterwards afpire '*. Nothing WJ^5 
allowed to divert their minds from tbofe feryi^ 
occtipationsin which it was intend^ that (heir whole 
« lives (hould be fpent; no liberal idea was prefentcd 
to their imagination, that might raife them abovje 
the ignoble arts in which they were ever deftioed 
to labor ; the fmalleft familiarity with ftraogci^ 
was deemed a dangerous offence ; and any tnti- 
rtiacy or connexion beyond the walls of their oWA 
•family, a heinous crime; fince it might engage 
them to embezzle the hopfehold furniture and 
effeds committed to their care and cuftody. Even 
the laws of Athens confirmed this mafeiable de* 
gradation of women, holding the fecurity. of the 
husband's property a matter of greater importancp 

'« Xeaoph. Memorab. 1. t. paGQiffl » ^artisiilarly Socratts's DiTcoatft 
'ivith ITahonacliiii* ^ : 

than 
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than defending the wife's perfon from outrage, 
and protefting her charader from Infamy ''.By 
{{xc\k ilHberal ir^rtutions wcire the moft amiable ' 

part of the human fpecies infnked,. among a people 
in other refp^<fts the moft improyed of all anti- 
quity. They were totally debarred from thofe re* 
fined arts and entertainments, to which their agree* 
able qualities might have added a new charm* 
Inftead of direding the tafte, and enlivening the 
pleafures of fociety, their value was eftimated, like 
that of the ignohleft objects, merely by profit or 
utility. Their, chief virtue >yas referve , and their 
point of honor , oeconomy.. 

The extreme depreffion of women levelled thfe Grecian 
natural inequalities of their teimper and difpofition; 
the prude, the coquette, with the various interme- 
diate (hades of female charadler, difappeared ;.and 
all the modeft and virtuous part of the fex (if vir- 
tue and modefty can ever be the effeds of reftraint) 
were reduced to humble imitation and infipid^ uni- 
formity. But , in the time of Pericles , there ap- 
peared and flourilhed at Athens a, bolder clafs of 
females, who diverted themfelves of the natural mo- 
defty, difdained the artificial virt:ues, and avenged 
the violated, privileges of their fex. Afia, the 
inother of voluptuoufnels, produced this dangerous 
brood, whofe meretricious arts and occupatipns 
met with no check or reftraint from the laxity of 
Ionian morals , and were even promoted and en- 
couraged by the corruptions of Pagan fup^rftition^ 

7^ See the laws quoted by Lyfias , explaiocd in my Introductory^ 
Bifcourre to that orator, p. lOO. 

Vol. II. . V 
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C H A FT In mod of the Greek coldnies of Afia , temples 
Xiu^ were ereded to the earthly Venus; where courte- 
zans were not merely tolerated , Imt honored , as 
priefteffes of that condefccnding divinity ^'. The 
wealthy and commercial city of Corinth firft im- 
ported this innovation from the Eaft; and fuch is 
the extravagance of the human mind , that after 
•the repulfe of .Xerxes, the magiftrates of that 
■republic afcribed the faffety of their country to the 
powerful interceffidri of the votaries of Venus; 
\^hofe portraits they raufed to be painted at the 
public expenfc , as the Athenians bad done thofe 
of the warriors who gained the battle of Mara- 
thon ''. The fame of all thofe accomptifhed, but 
' mercenary beauties, though highly celebrated by 
the poets and hifltorians of the times, was eclipfed 
^y the fplendor of Afpafia of Miletus, who fettled 
at Athens undet the adminiflration of Pericles, 
and is faid to have embarked in the fleet with 
which that fortunate commander fubdued the 
Tfieif trti- povretful and wealthy ifland of Samos. The per- 

-ficcs and fonal charadler of Afpafia gave temporary luftre to 
/ influence. ^ profcffion, which, though exalted by the cafual 
caprices of fuperftition, muft naturally have fallen 
into contempt ; fince later writers among the 
Greeks'* acknowledge, that tfioUgh flie carried on 
a very diflionorable commerce in female virtue, 
yet her wit and eloquence, ftill more than her 
beauty, gained her extraordinary confideration 
among all ranks in the republic. The fufceptibis 

7* Athenaeus, I. xiii. et Plutarch, p. 637. 

^7 Simonides apufi AtlRn. 1. xiii. 7t pinureb.'^ In Fericlc. 
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iriinds of the Athenians were delighted with what c H A p- 
their abfurd inftitutions rendered a novdty, the xiil^ 
beholding the native graces of the fex, embelliflied 
by education. Afpafla is faid to have acquired a 
f)Owerful afcendant over Pericles himfelf ; fhe cer- 
tainly acquired his protedionand friendfhip; which 
is lefs extraordinary than that her converfation and 
company ftiould have pleafed the difccrnoient of 
the fage Socrates. She is accufed (as we Ihall 
afterwards have an opportunity to mention) of 
having excited , from motives of perfonal refent- 
meut^ the war of Feloponnefus ; yet, calamitous as 
that long and obftijiate coafiid proved to Greece, 
and particularly to Athens , it may be fufpeded 
that Afpafia occafioned ftill more incurable evils to 
both. Her example, and ftill more her inftruc- 
tions, formed a fchool at Athens, by, which het 
dangerous profeflion was reduced into fyftefn4,^Thc 
companions of Afpafia ferved as models for paiij^ 
ing and ftatuary, and. themes for poetry and pane«, 
gyric. Nor were they merely the objeds, but the 
authors of many literary works , in which \bey 
cftablifhed rules for the behaviour of their lovers, 
particularly at table; and explained the art of gain- 
ing the heart, and captivating the affedlions '* ; 
which would have been an imprudence, had they 
not confidered , that the myfteries of their calhng 
alone lofc little by being difclofed, fince men may 
often perceive the fnare, without having courage to 
avoid it. The drefs, behaviour, and artifices of 
this clafs of women, became continually more^ 



79 Atbfniivs. ibid* 
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CHAP, fedudive and dangerous ; and Athens thencefortlit 
Xlit remained the chief fchool of vice and pleafure , as 
"Well as of literature and philofophy. 

It has been already hinted, that the fine arts, and 
particularly painting, were proftituted to the honor 
of harlots , and the purpofes of voluptuoufnefs.. 
Licentious picftures are mentioned by ancient wri- 
ters as a general foutce of corruption, and con- 
fidered as the firft ambufli that befet the fafety of 
youth and innocence *'. Yet this unhappy effedt 
of the arts was only the vapor that accompanies 
the Tun; fince painting, architecture, and above all» 
ftatuary, attained their meridian fplendor in the 
age of Pericles ; and (hed peculiar glory on this 
period of Athenian hiftory, not only by the powers 
of genius whijch they difplayed, but by the noble 
purpofes to which they were diredled. But the 
art$ of defign form fo important a fubjed, that 
they merit to be examined apart, in the following 
chapter. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Hilhry of the Arts of Dejign. — • Superiority of the 
Greeks in tbofe Arts, — Caufes of that Superu 
writy — Among the Ajtatic Greeks -^^ IVho commn^ 
nicated their Inventions to Europe. — Bathycles 
the Magnejtan — Dipenus and Scillis — Imitated 
in Greece y Italy ^ and Sicily* — The Athenians fun* 
pafs their Majters. — Sublime Style of Art. — 
Works of Phidias y Polygnotns^ &c. — CharaSer^ 
ijlic Excellence of Grecian Art. — Different Im*. 
prejflons made by Painters and Potts — Depended 
on the 'Nature of their refpeBive Arts. 

X HAT the hiftory of arts has been lefs cul- 
tivated than that of arms and politics, is a general 
and juft complaint, to which writers will feldom HiftarVof 
be inclined to pay regard, becaufe they will always «»»« ««» ^ 
find it an eafier taflc to relate wars and negociations, 
debates and battles, than to defcribe^the gradual 
and almol^ imperceptible progrefs of genius and 
tafte, in works of elegance and beauty. 

The origin of the imitative ' arts ( fo coiigenial 
is imitation to man ) reaches beyond the limits of 

' Concerning the arts of the Greeks , the moft copiont materials 
are furnished by Paufanias tbroughoat ; aiid biMie 34tb and 3Sth 
books of Pliny. The beft modern guides are \C^inckclman and 
Lefling in German , and Caylus in French. Many important errors 
•f Wincketman are detected by the learned profieflbr Heine* in bii 
Antiquarifabe Abhandluogea. 
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c H A P. profane hiftory; and to difpute who "were their in- 
XIV. ventors, is only to examine what nation is the moft 
ancient. In this refpe<a,,tbe Egyptians and Phce- 
nicians merit, doubtlefs, the pre-eminence. From 
the earlieft ages of Heathen antiquity, both thefe 
nations feem to have cultivated the arts of defign- 
In the remoteft periods of their hiftory, the Egyp- 
tians engraved on precious ftones, and ftrove. to 
render their public tranfadions immortal , by rcr 
cording them in hieroglyphics, on the bardeft 
bazaltes ; nor can we fufficiently admire the per? 
fe<ftion to which the patience of that laborious people 
had Carried the mechanical part of fculpture, before 
the Ferfian conqueft , j^nd the reign of Cambyfes. 
But beauty, the effence and the end of art, was 
'never ftudied by the natives of either Phoenicia or 
Egypt, who faithfully copied their national features, 
without attempting to improve them; until the 
traces pf Grecian conqueft and colonization ap- 
peared in the medals of the Ptolemies^ particularly 
thpfe Ayith the head of Jupiter Ammon. 
stiperiori. Allowance, doubtlefs, muft be made for the 
Gre[k?jii P^cjudices of national vanity, when Euripides, 
thofeartf. Ariftotle, and Epicurus, endeavour to perfuade u<S 
that the clear fkies and happy temperature of 
Greece engendered a peculiai^ aptitude for arts, 
letters, and philofophy. The teftimony, however, 
of modern travellers confirms the evidence of an- 
tiquity, thaij^he fhores and i^ands of the Archi- 
pelago produce more elegant and liberal forms, 
and features more animated and expreffive, with 
fewer individual imperfedioj[is, and nao^e of general 
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nat\ire, than can be fouhd in any other divifions chap. 



of the world *. Yet whatever the Greeks owed to 
their flcies and climate, they were probably not lefe 
indebted to their adive laborious education and 
way of life , and to the manly fpirit of their religi- 
ous, civil, and military inftitutions. Long before 
the invafion of Xerxes , the Grecian fculpture was 
diftinguilhed by an air of majefty peculiar to itfelf ' ; 
and the awful images of the gods , as yet rudely 
finiflied, difplayed a grandeur and fublimity of ex* 
preflion, that delighted and aftoniftied the beft 
judges , in the moft refined ages of art *, 

This fingularity might be expeded from the 
defcription already, given of the religion and man- 
ners of Greece, and from the inimitable excellency 
of its poets. The divinities of Greece being ima- 
gined of the human form , though incomparably 
more noble and perfed, artifts would naturally be- 
gin, at a very early period V to exalt and generalize 
their conceptions. The bold enthufiafm of poetry 
ferved to elevate and fupport their flight, and the 
native country of Homer was the firft fcene of 
their fuccefs, the happy climate of Ionia render- 
ing frequent and naturd^ in that delightful region y 

* Belon. Obrervat. 1. if. 34* 

' Paufan. Corinth. 1. ii. 34* * Plato et Ariftot. paffiui. 

' V^e omit the fabulous accounts of Dedalu^t the Athenian » wha 
is faid to have flourished in the time of Hercules and Thefeus^ an(( 
forty i^ears before the "trojan war. It has been already proved that* 
daring the heroic ages, the Greeks paid no adoration to ftatuet* 
Athenian writers, who* lived a thoufand years after that period, 
night eafily confound the fuppofed works of the ancient Dedalus 
with thofe of Oiedalns of Sicyon , efpecially fioce the error was ft* 
tremely flattering u> their- national vanity. 

V 4 
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among: the 
Afiatic 
Greeks i 



CHAP, thofe beautiful and lovely forms which are ^Mc- 
xiv.J where merely ideals while other circumftances con- - 
curred to accelerate the progrefs of invention and 
genius in that highly - favored country. 

In the eighth century before the Chriftian aera , 
the Afiatic colonies, as we already had occafioii to 
explain, fer furpaffed their mother-country in fpleii- 
dor and profperity. For this pre - eminence , they 
were indebted to the fuperior fertility of their foil, 
the number and convenience of their harbours, the 
advantages of their fituation and climate, the vici- 
nity of the moft wealthy and refined nations ia 
Afia; above all, to their perfevering diligence and 
ingenuity, by which they not only improved^ and 
ennobled 'the arts derived from the Lydians^ and 
Phrygians , but invented others long peculiar to 
themfclves, particularly painting, fculpture in mar- 
ble , together with the Doric and fcnic orders of 
architcdure. * 

In the feventh century before Clirift, the mag- 
nificent prefents which the far-famed oracle of 
Apollo received from the fuperftition or vanity 
of the Lydian kings, were the produdions, not of 
Egyptian orPhcenician, bi^t of Ionian artifts; and, 
during both that and the following century, the 
lonians difFufed the elegant inventions of their 
country through the dominions of their an'ceftors 
in Europe. Alarmed by the inroads of the Cim- 
merians, and difturbed by the continual hoftility of 
Lydia, many Eaftern artifts fought refuge in the 
commercial cities of JEgina, Sicyon , and Corinth, 
where the peaceful fpirit of the inhabitants,, 



'who eotn. 
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their iu- 
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Batbycjes, 
the Mag- 
n«fiMi. 



comparatively wealthy and luxurious, afforded the chap. 
Ionian artifts both encouragement and fecurity. xiv. 

The Aliatic fugitives, however, did not confine 
themfelves to thefe fecondary republics. Bathycles, 
a native of Ionian Magnefia, a place early celebrat- 
ed for painting"^, fixed his abode in Sparta, the 
moft confiderable community in Greece. By or- 
der of the magiftrates of that illuftrious repub- 
lic, he made the throne of Amyclxan Apollo, the 
ftatue of Diana Leucophryne , the figures of the 
Graces and Horae, and all the other gifts and orna- 
ments enclofed within the confecrated ground fur- 
rounding the temple of Amyclse. The ftatue of 
Apollo, thirty cubits high, feemed to be the work 
of an ignorant fculptor, and probably was the pro- 
dudion of a far earlier age than tliat of Bathyclcs. 
But whoever confiders the coloffean bulk of the 
principal figure, the bafe of which was formed into 
an altar , containing the tomb of Hyacinth , muft; 
admire the proportional magnitude of his throne, 
,both fides of which were adorned with fculpture ^ 
Among thefe ornaments , many fubjedls of hiftory 



The throne 
of Amy* 
clsean 
Apollo. 



' * Plin. 1. XXXV. I call it loniau Magnefia, to diftin^jjish it from 
Other places of the fame name. Vid. Plin. edit. Berolin. torn. L 
p. 167. et torn. iii. p. I3<$- i39* et sss. 

7 Winkelmann, who fcarcely mentions the, throne of Amyclxaa 
Apollo,- though undoubtedly the greateft ancient monument in 
Greece, confounds Bath^cles the Magneiian , with a later artift of 
the fame name, who made the celebrated cup which the feven faget 
modcftly fent one to the other, as moft worthy of fuch a prefeiit, 
and which was finally confecrated to Delphian Apollo. Diogenes 
Laertius , fpeaking on this fubject, fays, Bo(9vHh.w Tivx Ajacxiui 
and that he was an Arcadian appears aifo Uom Pint, in Solon. <t 
Caiaubon , ad Athenaeum » 1. xi. 4* 
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C H^ A p. or fable are mentioned by Paulanias, which bear 
XIV. no known relation to Apollo or Hyacinth, to Ba*- 
thycles or the Spartans ; but the top of the throne 
contained a chorus of Magnefians, fuppofed to re- 
prefent the artifts who aflifted in the execution of 
this ftupendous work. The altar reprefented a 
celedial group, Minerva^ Venus, Diana, and fcve» 
ral other divinities, conveying Hyacinth to the 
ikies. Its fides were adorned with the con^bat of 
Tyndareus and tlurytus ; the exploits of Caftor and 
Pollux; and the extraordinary fccne between Me- 
nelaus and the Egyptian Proteus , as defcribed in 
the Odyffcy *. Nor was this the only fubjed co- 
pied from the divine bard* It was eafy to diftin- 
guiOi his favorite Demodocus finging among a 
chorus of Phaeatians; a circumdance confirming 
our obfervations in a former part of this work, that 
the poems of Homer were generally known ia 
Sparta long before they had been coUeded by the 
Athenian tyrant Pififtratus. " ' 

Dipen^f Almoft fix centuries before the Chriftian aera, 

sua Sciiiif.^1^^ Cretans, Dipenus and Scillis, adorned many 
Grecian cities in Europe as well as in Afia; and 
about ^fifty years afterward, theChians, Bupalus 
and Anthermus, diffiifed over Greece thofe pre- 
cious works in Parian marble, which were highly » 
admired in the age ^of Auguftus *. About the 
fame time , Polydorus of Samos , who jfeems to 
have been much employed by Croefus, the laft 
king of Lydia , made the famous ring for the 

* Vid. Pl|a. 1. xxxvi. $ 4. 
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Sjunian tyrant Polycratcs , which is extolled fay c h a r, 
PJiny '* as a mafter- piece of art. xiv» 

The produdion of thofc Eaftern artifts were Tbcir 
imiuted with fuccefsful emulation by their difciplcs ^j^^'/"*^* 
in ancient Greece, andlikewife by the Grecian co- Greece, 
Ionics in Italy and Sicily; as fufficjently appears i'^Jy**"* 
from the medals of thofe laft-rmentioned countries. 
Thcfe more durable monuments, however, can 
afford but an imperfed idea of the innumerable 
flatues which were formed of tuf or gravel ftone '* , , 
and of various kinds of wood. The moft efteemed 
were made of ivory, which, like the teeth of other 
animals, calcines under ground ; an unfortunate cir- 
cumftancc for the arts, fmce, before the invafion 
of Xerxes, Greece could boaft an hundred ivory 
flatues ofthegods, all ofacolofieanmagnitlide, and 
many of them covered with gold **. The white . 
marbles of Paros , together with thofe of Cypruis 
and JEgina, furniflied the chief materials for fculp- 
ture, before the Athenians opened the hard fpark- 
ling veins of mount Pentelicus. Ebony , cyprefs , 
and other materials , were gradually brought into 
ufe, in confequence of the more general diffufion 
of the art, which was deftined not only to reprefent 
gods and heroes , but to commemorate the ufeful 
merit of illuftrious citizens ". At the four facred 
feftivals common to the Grecian name, the vidors 
in the gymnaftic exercifes, as well as in the mufical 
and poetical entertainments, were frequently diftin- 
guiflicd by the honor of a ftatue. The fcenes of 



'• L. xxxvii. $ 4. 
'* Paufaniai. 



«* Plut. in Vit. Ad doc. 
" Lucian. Imagia. 
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pafs their 
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Athenian 
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tliofe admired fokmmties thus becsone the princi- 
pal repofitories of fculptare ; jaad the cities of 
Delphi and Oljrmpia, in particular, long furpaffcd 
the reft of Greece in the number and value of their 
ftatues , as well as in the fplendor and ma^^i^ 
cence of all their other ornaments **. 

But the time approached when thofe cities them* 
felves were to be eclipfed by the luftre of Athens, 
which, in the courfe of forty years, became the feat 
not only of opulence, power, and politics, but of 
literature, philofophy, and the fine arts, and thence- 
forth continued to be regarded as the fovereign of 
Greece , rather than as the capital of the narrow 
and unfruitful territory of Attica. During that 
memorable period , the Athenians , whofe circum- 
ftanccs had hitherto proved little favorable to the 
progrefs of tafte and elegance, acquired unrivalled 
power and renown. Having difgraced the arms, th^ 
plundered the wealth of Pcrfia. Their Valor gave 
them poffeflion of thofe maritime provinces of 
Lower Afia , which were juftly regarded as the 
cradle of the arts. Their magnanimity and firro- 
nefs commanded relped abroad, and enfiired pre- 
eminence in Greece ; while, by a rare felicity, their 
republic, amidft this \minterrupted flow of external 
profperity, produced men capable to improve the 
gifts of valor or fortune to thfe foljd and perma- 
nent glory of their country. 

It is difficult to determine whether the difcern- 
ing encouragement of Ferities was more ufefal in 



^* Faufanias FUocio. and EXlfiLO^ 
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animating the induftry of Phidias, or the genius chap. 
of Phidias in feconding the views of his illuftrious xiv. 
pfotedor. Their congenial minds feemed as hap- 
pily formed for each other, as both were admirably 
adapted to the flourilhing circumftances of their 
country. In the language of Plutarch '*, this great 
minijier , whofe virtues gradually rendered him the 
majier of the republic, found Athens well furniflied , 
with jaiarble, brafs, ivory, gold, ebony, and cyijrefs, 
together with all the other materials fitted to adpra 
a city, which, having raifed to the glory of empire, 
,.he wiflied likcwife to render the model of elegance. 
According to the popular principles which he pro- conf^ire 
fcffed , he deemed it the duty of a ftatefman to ^«ti» **>• 
provide not merely for the army, the navy, the BerTciei. 
judges, and others immediately employed in the 
public fervice; the great body .of the people he 
regarded as the conftant and moft important ob* 
jcft of his minifterial care. The immenfe revenues 
of the ftate, which had hitherto been chiefly fquan* 
dered in Ihows and feftivals, in gaudy often tation and 
perifhing luxury, he diredled to objedts more folid 
and durable, which, while they embellifhed the city 
might exercife tiie. induftry and difplay the talents 
of the citizens. Guided by fuch motives, he boldly 
opened the treafury , and expanded about four 
thoufand talents ; a fum which then might com- 
^land as much labor as fix or feven millions fter* 
ling in the prefent age. By this liberal encourage- 
ment, he animated every art, excited every^ hand, 

.»» pint in Ptriclt. 
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• HAP. enlivened every exertion, and called forth into the 
3av* public fervice the whole dexterity, ikill, and genius 
of his countrymen ; while the motives of gjlin or 
glory which be propofed, allured from all quarters 
the moft ingenious ftrangers, who readily tranfpoft- 
ed their talents to Athens , as to the beft market , 
And mod c.onfpicuous theatte« 
Stibiimc But it was the peculiar felicity 6? Pericles ^ to 

^^^ ®^ find Athens provided not only in all the materials of 
art, but in artifts capable of employiiig them to 
the beft advantage. In the inaccurate j but often 
cxpreflive, language of Pliny, fculpture and paint-^ 
ing then firft arofe , under the plaftic hands of 
Phidias and his brother Panaeniis. -Both , arts , 
however, are known to have flourifbed at an eadier 
period ; but in the age of Pericles , they aflbmed 
tnore elevation and majefty. The inventive genius 
of man tried a new and nobler flight. The fupe* 
riority of Phidias and his contemporaries dbfcured , 
and almoft obliterated, the memory of their preck* 
ceffors , and produced that fublime ftyle of art i 
which , having floilriftied about an hundred and 
fifty years, decayed with the glory of Greece, and 
difappeared foon after the reign of, Alexander, 
compared It appears from the gemU and inedals , and the 
with that few remains in marble, precediajr the aeje of Pe- 

preceding ., ti »-i ^r ^ - . 

i^ tides , that the mechanical part or engraving and 

fculpture had already attained a high degree of 
petfedtion. In many of thofe works, the minutcft 
ornaments are finifced with care-, the mufcles arc 
boldly pronounced, the outline is faithful; but the 
defign has more hardncfs than energy, the attitudes 
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are too conftraincd to be graceful , and the ftrength c H 4 p« 
of the exprellion diftorts, and for the mod part de- xiv* 
.ftroys , beauty* The fculptors Phidias, PoJycletus, 
Scopas , Alcamenes , and ^yron , together Avith the 
contemporary painters, Fan^enus, Zeuxis , and Par- 
rhafius , foftened the afperities of their predecef- 
fors '* , rendered their contours more natural and 
flowing, and by employing greater addrefs to con- 
ceal the mechanifm of their art , difplayed fuperiot 
ikill to the judgment, and afforded higher delight 
to the fancy , in proportion as lels care and labor 
^, appeared vifible to the eye. In the works ofthofe 
admired arttfts , the expreflion was flcilfully diff^ufed 
throtigh every part, without difhirbing the har- 
^mony of the whole. Pain and forrow were rather 
concentrated in the foul than difplayed on the 
countenance ; and even the more turbulent paffions 
of indignation , anger , and refentment , were fo 
tempered and ennobled, that the indications of them 
•became confident with the fublimeft grace and 
beauty. But the triumph of art confided in repre- 
senting and recomnnending the focial affedlions; 
for, fetting afide the unwarranted affertions of-.' 
Pliiiy , in his pretended epochs of painting , it ap- 
^^rs from much higher authority, that as early as 
the age of Socrates , painters had difcerned and at- 
tained that admired excellence of ftyle, which has 
been called in modern times the manner of Raphael ; 
and had learned to exprefs, by the outward air, 
attitude, and features , whatever (in the words of ; 

^^ Flue in Fcricl. et (Juimiliaii , J. xti. c. x. r* 578* 
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« H A p. Xenophon " ) is raoft engaging, afifcdlionatc, fwect, 
XIV. attradivc , and amiable , in the inward fentimeuts 
and charader. Of thefe Grecian paintings, indeed, 
•which were chiefly on wood, and other periihiDg 
materials , no veftige remains ; but the ftatuary of 
that celebrated age, while it difplaysits own excel- 
lence , is fufficien t to redeem from oblivion ( as far 
at Icaft as invention, expreffion, and ideal beauty, arc 
concerned) the. obliterated charms of the fifter art. 
The works In ftatuary, the fuperior merit of Phidias was ac- 
oiymp*!*"' knowledged by the unanimous admiration of in- 
iMxiii. 4. dependent and rival communities. Intrufted by 
A.C.445. Pericles with the fuperintendence of the public 
works, his own bands added to them their laft and 
moft valuable ornaments. Before be was called to 
this honorable employment , his ftatues had adorned 
the moft celebrated temples of Greece. His Olym- 
pian Jupiter we had already occafion to defcribc. 
In the awful temple of Delphi, ftrangcrs admired 
bis bronze ftatues of Apollo and Diana. He like- 
wife made for the Delphians a group of twelve 
Grecian heroes, furrounding a figure.of brafs, that 
reprefented the Trojan horfe. His admired ftatue 
of the goddefsNemefis, or Vengeance > was formed 
from a block of marble , which the vain confidence 
of the Perfians tranfported to Marathbn for a tro- 
phy of vidory , but which their difgraceful and 
precipitate flight left for a monument of their 
cowardice on the Marathonian fhore. The gratc- 
iful piety of Greece adored his Venus Urania, and 
Parthenopean Apollo. His three Minervas were 

'7 See the converfatioA of SporatM wJdi the painter Parrhafiiis , in 
Meniorab. 1. iii. 

rcfpedively 
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refpedivdy made for the Pallenians , PlataeanSj and h a p« 
Leranians , and all three prefented by thofe tributary xiv* 
dates to their Athenian protedors and fovcreigns* 
Thefe inimitable works filenced the voice of envy- 
The moft diftinguiihed artifts of Greece, feulptors^ 
painters, and architects, were ambitious to receive 
the diredions ^ and to fecond the labors, of Phi- • ' 

dias, which were uninterruptedly employed, during a. (*. 4,9 
fif tefen years , in the embellilhment of his native city. — 430. 

During that Ihort period he completed the Odeum^ The ode. 
or theatre of liiufic ; the Parthenon ^ or temple ^«> » P*** 
of Minerva; thePropylaea or veftibule, and porti- am"prJ* 
coes belonging to the citadel , together with the pyia»» 
fculptured and pidurefque ornaments of thefe and 
other immortal works ; which , wheo new ( as Plu- 
tarch finely obferves), expreffcd the mellowed 
beauties of time and maturity , and when old , ftill 
preferved the frelh charms and alluring graces of 
novelty. The Parthenon, which ftill remains, at- 
tefts the juftice of this panegyric. It is two hun- 
dred and feventeen feet nine inches long, com- 
pofed of beautiful white marble , and acknowledged 
by modern travellers '* to be the nobleft piece of 
antiquity exifting in the world. It appears at firft 
fight extraordinary , that the expenfe of two thou- 
fand talents fliould have been bcftowed on the 
Propylaea '*. But we muft confider ^ that this ex- 
tenfive name comprehended the temple of Minervaj 
the treafury j" and other public edifices. 

" Sir Georgt Wheeler^t Travels, etc. 
>* Pluurch. in Pericle* ft D«mofth. f. Jt* 

Vol.11. X 
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the Mi. 
lierva in 
the Acro- 
polis. 



The PcEcile , or diverfified portico , which was 
painted by Pansenus , the brother of Phidias, aflGft* 
cd by Polygnotus and Micon , muft have been a 
work of great time and eicpenfe Its front and 
ceilings were of marble , like thofe. of all the other 
porticoes leading to the citadel, which ftill remained 
in the time of Paufanias , and were regarded , both 
on account of the workmanfhip and materials , as 
fuperior to any thing e^^tant. In the Pcecile, thofe 
great painters , whofe merit Pliny ** forgets in his 
inaccurate epochs of art, had reprefented the moft 
illuftrious events of Grecian hiftory ; the vidory of 
Thefeus over the Amazons, the lacking of Troy, 
and particularly the recent exploits againft the 
Perfians. In the battle <if Marathon , the Athe- 
nian and Platsean herpes were drawn from the life 
or more probably from the innumerable ftatues 
whicft prefervcd the faithful lineaments of thofe 
illuftrious patriots. The whole extent of the Acro- 
polis, above fix miles in circumference, was fo 
diverfified by works of painting and ftatuary, that 
it became one continued fcene of elegance and 
beauty. 

^ut all thefe ornaments were furpaffed by one 
produdion of Phidias , which probably was the laft 
of that grekt matter ; his admired ftatue of Mi- 
nerva , the ereding of which ferved to confecrate 
the Parthenon, was compofed of gold and ivory, 
twenty-fix cubits high , being of inferior dimenfions 



^* He places the firft epoch of s^'eat painters In tfat 90th Olymp. 
A. C. 430. 
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to his Minerva Poliades of bronze , the fpear and 
creft of which was feen from the* prompntory of 
Sunium *\ at twenty-five miles diftance. Parrha- 
fius had painted the ornaments of the latter **, 
Phidias himfelf adorned every part of the former; 
^nd the compliment which, in this favorite work, 
he took an opportunity of paying to the merit of 
Pericles, occafioned (as we fhall have occafion to 
explain*') his own banifhment, a difgrace which 
he feems not to have long furvived. Cicero, Plu- 
tarch , Pliny , and Paufanias, had feen and admired 
this invaluable monument of piety, as well as ge- 
nius , fmcc the Minerva of Phidias' increafed the 
devotion of Athens towards her protedting divinity. 
It belongs only to thofc who have feen and ftudied, 
to defcribe fuch mafter-pieces of art ; and as they 
exift no more , it will better fuit the defign of this 
hiftory , to confine ourfelves to fuch works as we 
ourfelves have feen , and which are generally ac- 
knowledged to bear the impreffion of the Socratic 
age , when philofophy gave .law to painting and 
fculpture, as well as to poetry and eloquence. 

Were it allowed to make the melancholy fuppo- 
fition, that all the monuments of Grecian literature 
bad perifhed in the general wreck of their nation 
and liberty, and that pofterity could colled nothing 
farther concerning that celebrated people , but what 
appeared from the Apollo Belvedere , the groupS* 
of the Laocoon and Niobe , and other ftatues, 
gems , or medals , now fcattered over Italy sli^' 

^' Paufanias Attic. '^ Idem« ibid; ^f 

*' PlutiMTch. in Pericl. ft Thucydid. i. iL 
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H A r« 



Circum- 
fUnces in 
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■greed 
with poe- 
try aod 
eloquence. 



The ex- 

prefTion of 

fentitnentt 
and cha- 
ratter , in 
the work! 
of poets 
and ora* 
lorss 



Europe , \vhat opinion ^vould noankind form of the 
genius and charader of the Greeks ? would it cor- 
rcfpond with the impreflions made by their poets , 
orators, and hiftorians? which Jmpreffion would 
be moft favorable ? and what would be the pre- 
cife difference between them ? The folution of thefe 
queftions will throw much light on the prefcnt 
fubjed. 

The firft obfervation that occurs op the moft fu- 
perficial , and that is ftrongly confirmed by a more 
attentive , furvey of the ancient marbles, is, that 
their authors perfedly underftood proportion, ana- 
tomy, the art of clothing , without concealing the 
naked figure , and whatever contributes to the juft- 
nels and truth of defign. The exad knowledge of 
form is as neceffary to the pajnter orftatuary, whofc 
bufinefs it is to reprefent 6o(//ex , as that of language 
to the poet or hiftorian , who undertakes to defcribc 
anions. In this particular, it would be unneceHary 
to inftitute a comparifon between Grecian writers 
and artifts , fmce they are both allowed as perfed 
in their refpedive kinds as the condition of human- 
ity renders poflible. 

But when we advance a ftep farther, andconfi- 
der the expreffion of pafllons , fentiments , and cba- 
rader, we find an extraordinary difference, or ra- 
ther contrariety. Homer , Sophocles , and De- 
fpfioftbenes, are not only the moft original^ but the 
moft animated and glowing ^ of all writers. Every 
fwitence is energetic ; all the parts are in motion; 
dfepaffions are defcribed in their utmoft fury , and 
cxpre#d by th^ boldeft words and geftures. To 
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keep to the tragic poet, whofe art approaches the c H a f. 
neareft to painting and fculptnre , the heroes , aiid xir^ 
even the gods of Sophocles , frequently difplay the 
impetuofity of the moft ungoverned natures ; and, 
what is ftili more extraordinary , fometimes betray 
a momentary weaknefs , extremely inconfiftent with 
their general charader. The rocks of Lemnos re- 
found with the cries of Philodetes 5 Oedipus, yield: 
ing to defpair, plucks out his eyes ; even Hercu-* 
Jes, the model of fortitude , finks under the im- 
preflions of pain or forrow* 

Nothing can be more oppofite to the condu<% inthofeof 
of Grecian artifts. Thty likewife have reprefented J*)."^^^ 
Fhilodetes ; but , inftead of effeminate tears and ties, 
lamentations , have given him the patient concen- 
trated woe of a fuffering hero. The furious Ajax 
of Timomachus was painted , not in the momeni 
when he deftroyed the harmlefs fheep inftead of ther 
hoftile Greeks , but after he had committed thi^ 
mad deed , and when his rage having Cubfidcd , ho 
remained , like the fea after a dorm , furrounded - 
with the fcattered fragments of mangled carcafes , 
and rcfleding with the filent anguilh of defpair oa 
his ufelefs and frantic brutality. The revenge of 
Medea againft her huflband was not reprefented , as 
in Euripides, butchering her innocent children > 
but while flie was ftill wavering and irrefolute, agi- 
tated between refentment and pity. Even Cly- 
temneftra , whofe unnatural , intrepid cruelty , poets^^ 
and hiftorians had fo indignantly defcri bed and ar- 
raigned, was not deemed a proper fubjcd for the 
pencil, when cmbruing her hands in the blood of 
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Agamemnon. And although this may ht referred 
to a rule of Ariftotle , **• that the charadlers of 
vromcn Ihould not be reprefented as too daring or 
decifive ; " yet we fliall find on examination that it 
refults from principles of nature, wbofe authority 
is ftill mote univerfal and indifpenfable. The con- 
fideration of the Apollo, Niobe, and Laocoorr, 
%^hofc copies have been infinitely multiplied, and 
are familiarly known ^ . will fet this mattet in the 
deareft point of view. 

The Apollo Belvedere is univcrfally felt and ac- 
knowledged to be the fublimeft figiire that either 
ilcill. can execute, or imagination conceive. That 
favorite divinity, whom ancient poets feem pecu- 
liarly fond of defcribiflg in the warrpeft colors **, 
is reprefertted in the attitude of darting the fatal 
jrrow i^ainft the ferpent Pytbo, or the giant Ti- 
tyUs. Animated by the nobleft conception of hea* 
venly powers, the artift has far 6utftepped the per* 
feftiona of humanity, and (if we may fpcak with- 
out irreverence) made the corrupt put on incor- 
ruption, and the mortal immortality. His ftature 
is above the human , his attitude majeftic ; the Ely-* 
fiaa fpring of youth foftens the manly graces of his 
perfon, and the bpld ftrUdure of his limbs. Dif- 
dain fits on his lips, 2lnd indignation fwells his 
noftrils ; but an unalterable ferenity invefts his 
front, and the fublime elevation of his afped afpires 
at deeds of renown ftill furpalling the prefent ob- 
jecft of his vidory, 

^ Horaoe , b. lit. ode 4> ver. 6o; 
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TKe irafciblc paffions arc hot reprefcnted with c h A 1% 
more dignity in the Apollo , than arc thofc of fear, xiv» 
terror , and confternation , iri the Niobe. This by the 
group contained Niobe and' her hufband Amphion, ^i^^^^ 
with fevenfons, and as many daughters. Their 
melancholy ftory, which is too well known '* to be 
related hete, required the deepeft expreffion; and 
the genius of the artift has chofen the only mo- 
ment when this expreflion could be rendered con* 
fiftent with the higheft beauty; a beauty not flat, 
tering the fenfes by images of pleafure, but trant 
porting the fancy into regions of purity and vit^ 
tuel The excefs and fuddennefs of their difafter; 
occafioned a degree of amazement and horror, 
which , fufpending the faculties , involved them in 
that filence and infenfibility , which neither breaks 
out in lainentable fhrieks , nor diftorts the counte* 
fiance, but which leaves full play to the artift's (kill 
to reprefent motion withbut diforder , or , in other 
words, to render expreflion graceful. 

The Laocoon may be regarded as the triumph «»^ ^y **»»* 
of Grecian fculpture ; fince bodily pain , the grofleft ^^^^JJ *°* 
and moft ungovernable of all our paflions , and 
that pain united with anguifli and torture of mind^ 
are yet exprefled with fuch- propriety and dignity, 
as afford leflbns of fortitude fuperior to any taught 
in the fchools of philofophy. The horrible fhriek 
which Virgirs Laocoon " emits , is a proper cir- 
cumftance for poetry, which fpeaks to the fancy 

** Ovid. Metamdrph. 1. vi I4« vcr. 14$, ct feqq. 
** JEnsid^ 1. ii. vcr. aa2. 
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by images and ideas borrowed from all the fenfes, 
and has a thoufand ways of ennobling its oh]c€t ; 
but the exprcflion of this fhriek would have totally- 
degraded the ftatue. It is foftened , therefore, 
into a patient figh , Ivith eyes turoed to heaven ia 
fearch of relief. The intolerable agony of fuffer- 
ing nature is reprefented in the lower part, and par- 
ticularly in the extremities, of the body; but the 
manly bread: ftruggles againft calamity. The con. 
tention is ftill more. plainly perceived in his fiirr 
rowed forehead; and^ his lariguifliing paternal eye 
demands affiftance , lefs for himfelf , than for his 
iniferable children 5 who look up to him for help. 

If fubjcds of this nature are expreffed without 
appearing hideous, fhocking, or difguftful, v^emay 
well fuppofe that more temperate paffions are re- 
prefented with the greateft moderation and dignity. 
The remark is juftified by examining the remains 
or imitations of Grecian 'art; and were we to dc* 
duce from thefe alone the cbarader of the nation^ 
it would feem at firft fight , that the contempora- 
ries of Perioles muft have been a very fuperioi 
people in point of fortitude, felf-command, and 
every branch of pradical philofophy , to the Athct 
jiians who are cjefcribed by poets and hiftorians. . 

But when we confider the matter more deeply, 
>ve Ihall find that it is the bufipefs of hiftory to 
defcribe men as. they are ; of poetry and painting, 
to ^-eprefent them as may afford nooft pleafure and 
inftrudipn to the reader or fpedator. The aim 
of thefe imitative arfs is the fame , but they differ 
widely in the mod^ , the objed; , and extent , of 
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their imitatioiv The poet who defcribes ailions chap* 
in time^ may carry the reader through all the gra* xiv. 
dations of paffion , and difplay his genius moft 
powerfully in its nooft furious excefs. But the 
painter or ftatuary, who rcprefents bodus in fpace^ 
is confined to one moment, and muft chufe that 
which leaves the freeft play to the imagination. 
This can feldom be the higheft pitch of paffion, 
which leaves nothing beyond it ; and in cohtem- 
pUting which, the fympathy of the fpedator, after 
hisfirftfurprife fubfides, can only defcend into in- 
difiFerence. Every violent fituation, moreover, is ^ 

felt not to be lading ; and all extreme perturbation 
is ioconfiftent with beauty, without which no vifi- 
ble objecfl can long attrad or pleafe *^ 

^7 This fubject is admirably treated in leifing's laocoon, iq 
which he traces the hounds of painting and poetry; a work which » 
il it-jBnch to be fcgrettedt tliat great genius did not Enish* 
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Caufes of the Pelopottnejian War. — Rupture between 
Corintb and its Colony Corcyra. — Sea Fights. — - 
Infolence and Cruelty of the Corcyreans, — Tbey 
provoke the Refentment of the Peloponnejtans — 
Obtain tbe ProteSion of At bens -^ Are defeated 
by tbe Corintbians — Wbo dread tbe Rejentinent 
of Atbens. — Their Scheme for rendering it intfo^ 
tent. — Defcription of tbe Macedonian Coafi. — 
It revolts from Athens. — Siege of Potidaa, — 
General Confederacy againjl Athens. — Pelopon- 
nejian Embnjfy. — Its Demands firmly anfwered 
by Pericles. — His Speech to tbe Athenians. — Tbe 
Tbebans furprife Plata a. — Preparations for War 
on both Sides. — Invajtdn of Attica, — Operations 
of the Athenian Fleet. — Plague in Athens. — 
Calamitous Situation of that Republic. — Magna- 
nimity of Pericles. — Firmnefs of his laji Advice* 
^^His Death and CharaBer. 

CHAP. JD Y the luftre of the elegant arts , the magni- 
XV, ficence of Pericles had difplayed and ennobW 
Pericief the military glory of his country ; and the *pre- 
cminence of Athens feemed immoveably eftablifhed 



rummont 
to Athens 



deputies on the folid foundation of internal ftrength, adorn- 

from all gj jjy external fplendor. But this abundant mear 

cian re. furc of profperlty fatisfied neither the adlive ambi- 

pubiics. ^Jq^i of the republic , nor the enterprifing genius of 
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its miniftfcr. The Greeks bebdd and admired , but c h a K 
had not yet formaUy acknowledged, the full extent Xv- 
of Athenian greatnefs. In order to extort this re- 
ludant confeffion, than which nothing could more 
firmly fecure to him the affedlionate gratitude of 
his fellow-citizens, Pericles difpatched arobafladors 
to the republics and colonies in Europe and in Afia, 
requiring the prefence of their deputies in Athens, 
to concert noeafures for rebuilding their ruined 
i^mples, and for performing the folemn vows and 
facrifices promifed, with devout thankfulnefs, to 
the immortal gods , who had wonderfully proteded 
the Grecian arm^, during their long and dangerous 
conflidl with the Perfian empire. This propofal, 
which tended to render Athens jthe common centre 
of deliberation and of union, was readily accepted 
in fuch foreign parts as bad already fubmitted to 
the authority of that republic. But in neighbour- 
ing dates, the ambaffadors of Pericles were received 
coldly, and treated difrefpedlfully ; in moft affem^ 
blies of the P^loponnefus they were heard with 
fecret difguft, and the pride of the Spartan fenate 
openly derided the infolence of their demands; 
When , at their return home , they explained the 
behaviour of the Spartans , Pericles exclaimed, in 
|iis bold ftyle of eloquence , that he " beheld war ^ 

advancing with wide and rapid fteps from the Pc- 
Joponnefus *.'* 

Such was the preparation of materials which thi Xntrodn«- 
fmalleft fpark might throw into combuftion. But ^iftory of 

* Plut in Pericle. ^ 
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CRAP, beforie we relate tfae events which immediateljr oc- 
XV. cafioned the memorable war of twenty-feven years, 
AePeio. jt i5 impoflible (if the calamities of our own times 
{^** have taught us to compaflionate the miferable ) not 
to drop a tear over the continual di(afters which 
fo long and fo cruelly afflided the moft valuable 
and enlightened portion of mankind, and whofe 
immortal genius was deftined to enlighten the re- 
moteft ages of the world. When rude , ^terate 
peafants are fummoned to mutual hoftility , and , un- 
affeded by perfonal motives of intereft or honor , 
expend their (Irength and blood to gratify the ibr« 
did ^mbition of their refpedive tyrants , we may 
lament the general ftupidity and wretchednefs of 
human nature ; but we cannot heartily fympathize 
with men who have fo litde fenfibility , nor very 
deepfyahd feelingly regret, that thofe fliould fufEer 
pain , who feem both unwilling and incapable to 
reliih pleafure. Their heavy unmeaning afped, 
their barbarous laoguage , and more barbarous 
manners, together with their total indi£Ference to 
the objeds and purfuits which 6)rm the dignity and 
glory of man ; thefe circumftances , interrupting 
the ordinary courfe of our fentiments, divert or re- 
pel the natural current of fympathy. Their vic- 
tories or defeats are contemplated without emotion, 
coldly related, and read without intereft or concern^ 
But the war of Peloponnefus prefents a different 
fpcdacle. The adverfe parties took arms , not to 
iupport the unjuft pretenfions of a tyrant, whom 
they had reafon to hate or to defpife , but to vindi- 
catc their civil rights , and to maintain their poKucal 
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s 
independence. The mcaneft Grecian foldier c tf a P« 

knew the duties'of the citizen , the magiftrate , and xv% 
the general *. - Hi's life had been equally divided 
between the moft agreeable amufements of leifure , 
and the moil honorable employments of adivity* 
Trained to thofe exercifes and accomplifliments 
which give flrength and agility to the limbs , beauty 
to the fliape, and grace to the motions, the dignity 
of his external appearance announced the liberal 
greatnefs of his mind ; and his language, the rooft 
harmonious and expreffive ever fpoken by man^ 
comprehended all that variety of conception , and , 
all thofe (hades of fentiment, that charaderize the 
moft exalted perfedion of human manners. 

Ennobled by fuch adors , the fcene itfdf Was Mtg*!- 
highly important, involving not only the ftates of l^*'",^* 
Greece, but the greateft of the neighbouring king- anceoftke 
doms ; and, together with the extent of a foreign ^«Wta« 
war , exhibiting the intenfenefs ol[ domeftic feditiom 
As it exceeded the ordinary duration of humaa 
power or reffentment , it was a(^conlpanied with un- 
ufual circumftances of terror , which , to the pious 
credulity of an unfortunate age , naturally an- 
nounced the wrath of heaven , juftly provoked by 
human cruelty. While peftilence and famine mul- 
tiplied the adual fufiferings , cclipfes and earth- 
quakes increafed the confternation and horrpt of 

* Such is the teftimony uniforitily siven of then in the pane|nrria 
of Athens bf Ifocrates, and confirmed by the rooreimptrtiil duthorr 
ity of Xenopbon, in the expedition of Cyriis. Their exploits in 
that wonderful enterpHfe juftify the Yi\ihiift praife ; and yet the pa* 
tional cbaraottr bad raiber degenefate4 tbmi iiajproved, in the lon^ 
interval between \k% f erio^s aUiided to. 
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that lamentable period '. Several warlike com- 
inunities were expelled from their hereditary pof- 
feffions;. others were not only driven from Greece, 
but utterly extirpated from the earth ; fome fell a 
prey to party-rage , others to the vengeance of 
foreign enemies ; fome were flowly exhauftcd by 
the contagion of a malignant atmofphere , others 
overwhelmed at once by fudden violence ; >vhilc 
the combined weight of calamity affailed the power 
of Athens » and precipitated the downfal of that re- 
public from tht pride of profperous dominion , to 
the dejedlion of dependence and miferj'^ *. 

The general, but latent hoftility of the Greeks, 
ot which we have already explained the caufe , was 
firft called into adion by a rupture between the 
ancient republic of Corinth , anditsflourifhing co- 
lony Corcyra. The haughty difdain of Corcyra, 
elated with the pride of wealth and naval greatnefs, 
bad long denied , and fcorned thofe marks of 

' Tbttcydid. I. i. p. 16, et Teqq. 

♦ For the reloponnefian war we have not. indeed, a full ftream of 
kiftory , but a regular feriesof annals in Thucydides and Xenophon; 
authors , of whom each might fay , * 

Q,uxque ipfe miferrima vidi , 
' Et quorum pars magna fui : ■ ■ ■ 

Many material drcumftances my likewlfe be learned from tht Greek 
orators, the wiitings of Plato and Ariftotle, the comedies of Arifto- 
phanes, the twelfth and two following books of Oiodoras Sicvlus». 
and Plutarch*s Lives of Perieles, Nicias, Alcibiades, Lyiander, and 
Igefilaus. It is remarkable , that the heavy compiler , as well as the 
lively biographer, have both followed the long loft works of Epbo. 
rus and Theopompus, in preference to thofe of Thucydides and 
Xetlophon; a circumftance which ftrongly marks their want of 
iiidgment, but which renders their information more interefting to 
pofterity. 
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deference and refpedl which the uniform pradlice of c H A A 
Greece exaded from colonies towards their motherp jtv* 
country. At the Olympic and other folemn fefti- 
vals, they yielded not the place of honor to the 
Corinthians; they appointed not a Corinthian higb^ 
prieft^ to prefide over their religion; and when 
they eftablilhed new fettlements on dift^nt coa.Qs« 
theyrequefted not, as ufual with the Greeks, the 
aufpicious guidance of a Corinthian condudlor ^ 

While the ancient metropolis, incenfed by thofe ^^^ ^^^ 
inftances of contempt, longed for an opportunity rinthians 
to punifli them, the citizens of Epidamnus, the Ep**}^*^- 
moft confiderable feaport on the coaft of the Ha- nuu 
driatic, craved alliftance at Corinth againft the 
barbarou<; incurfions of the Taulantii , an Illyrian 
tribe, who, having united with a powerful band of 
Epidamnian exiles , greatly infefted that territory, 
and threatened to ft'orm the city. As Epidartinus 
was a colony of Corcyra , its diftreffed inhabitants 
bad firft fought protedion there; but although 
their petition was pref rred with refpedlful defer- 
ence, and urged with the moft affeding demonftra« 
tions of abafemcnt and calamity, by ambaffadors 
who long remained under the melancholy garb of 
fupplicants in the temple of Corcyrean Juno, the 
proud infenfibility of thefe intradable iflanders 
fhowednot the fmalleft inclination to relieve them ; 
partly reftrained , it is probable , by the fecret prac- 
tices of the Epidamnian exiles , confifting of fome 

' Schol. in Thucydid. ad locum. He mentions the other circnm* 
ftances which I have melted into the text > and whichj|^ill afterwards 
be confirmed by more claffio authority. W 
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of the principal and richeft families of that 'mari- 
time republic. The Corinthians readily embraced 
thTcaufe of a people abandoned by thc^r naturaj 
proteaors, and their own inveterate enemies; aad 
immediately fupplied Epidamnus vrith a con- 
fXaWe body of Troops . lefe vrith a view to defend 
hswalls againft the affauksof the Taulantu. than 
InoTder irrecoverably to detach and alienate xts 
inhabitants from the intereft of Corcyra. 

The indignation of the Corcyreans was inflamed 
into fury, when they underftood that thofe whom 
thev had long affeded to confxder as aliens aad 
as rivals, had interfered in the affairs of the« co- 
lony. They inaantly launched a fleet of forty fad, 
proceeded in hoftile array to the harbour of Epi- 
damnus, fummoned the inhabitants to re-admit 
their exiles , and to expel the foreign troops With 
fuch unconditional and arbitrary demands, the 
weakeft and^ moft pufiUanimqus garrifon couW 
fcarcely be fuppofed to comply. The Epidam- 
nians reje<aed them with fcorn; in confcquence of 
"Which their city was invefted and attacked with 
vieor, by land and fea. The Corinthians were 
now doubly folicitous* both to defend the place, 
and to protedl the troops already thrown into it, 
confifting partly of their Lcucadian and Ambracian 
allies , but chiefly of Corinthian ciutens. A pro- 
clamation , firft publifhed at Corinth , was mduftri- 
oufly diffeminated through Greece, mviung all, 
who were unhappy at home, or who courted glory 
abroad, ta undertake an expedition to Epidamnus, 
with affiLnce of enjoying the immunities ftnd 
•^^ ^^ honors 
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honors of a republic whofe fafety they had ven- 
tured to defend. Many exiles and military adven- 
turers, at all j:imes profufely fcattered over Greece^ 
obeyed the welcome fummons. PubJic affiftancc^ 
likewifc, was oj^tained , not only from Thebes and 
JVIegara, but from feveral ftates of the Peloponne- 
fus. In this manner the Corinthians were fpeedily 
enabled to fit opt an armament of feventy*five (ail; 
which, direding its courfe towards Epidamnus, an- 
chored in the Ambradan gulph , near the friendly 
^arbour of Adium, where, ina future age, Auguftu» 
and Antony decided the ejmpire of the Roman 
world. Near this celebrated fcene of adipn , the 
impetuous Corcyreans haftcned to meet the enemy* 
JForty Ihips were employed in the ^fiege of Epi- 
damnus. Twice that number failed towards the 
Ambracian gulph. The hoftile armaments fought 
with equal animofity; but the Corcyreans far fur- 
paffed in bravery and ikill. Fifteen Corinthian 
yeflels were deftroyed ; the reft efcaped in difor der, 
and the decifivc battle was foon followed by the 
furrendcr of Epidamnus. By a clemency little ex- 
peded from the vidors, the ancient inhabitants of 
the place were allowed their lives and liberties; buit 
the Corinthians were made prifoners of war, a^id 
their allies condemned to death. 
. The Corcyreans thanked their gods, and eredl- 
td a confpicuous trophy of vidory on the pro 
naontory Leucimne^ whofe lofty ridges overlook* 
cd the diftant fcene of the engagement. During 
theWo following years they reigned undifturbcd 
mafters of the neighbouring Teas; and though a 
Vol. n. Y 
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principle of fear, or perhaps a faint remnant of rc- 
fped towards their ancient metropolis , prevented 
thetti from invading the territory of Corinth , they 
determined to make the confederates of that re- 
public feel the full weight of their vengeance. 
For this purpofe they ravaged thecoaftof Apollo- 
nia; plundered the city Ambracia; almoft defolat* 
cd the peninfula, now the ifland of Leucas; and, 
emboldened by fuccefs, ventured to land in thePc- 
loponnefus, and fet fire to the harbour of Cyllene, 
becaufe in the late fea-fight the Elians, to whom 
that place belonged , had fupplied Corinth with 9, 
few gal lies '. 

The fbuthern ftates of Greece, highly provoked 
by this outrage to the peaceable Elians , whofe reli- 
gious charadler had long commanded general rc- 
fped, were ftill farther inccnfed by the adlive re- 
fentment of the Corinthians, who, exafperated at 
the difgrace of being vanquifhed by one of their 
own colonies, had, ever fince their defeat, bent 
thbir whole attention , and employed the greateft 
part even of their private fortunes, to hire merce* 
naries , to gain allies , and efpecially to equip a 
new fleet, that they might be enabled to chaftife 
the impious audacity (as they called it) of their rc« 
bellious children ^ 

The magiftrates of Corcyra faw and dreaded the 
tcmpcft that threatened to burft on them, and 
Ai^hich the unaffifted ftrength of their ifiand was 
totally unable to refift. They had not taken pari 

* Thucydid. 1. i. f. 22 , et Ci^^^ 7 u^ ^ i^i^ 
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in the late wars ; they had not acceded to the laft c h a p. 
treaty of peace ; they could not fummon the aid xv* 
of a fingle confederate. In this difficulty they fent 
ambafladors to Athens, well knowing the fecret 
animofity between that republic and the enemies by . 
whom their own fafety was endangered. The Co- 
rinthians likewife fent ambafladors to defeat their 
purpofe. Both were allowed a hearing in the Athe- 
nian aflembly; but flrft the Corcyreans, who, in 
a ftudied oration, acknowledged, "that having no thecorcy* 
previous claim of merit to urge , they expedled no '**"5* 
fuccefe in their negociation , unlefs an alliance be- 
tween Athens and Corcyra fhould appear alike ad- 
vantageous to thofe who propofcd, and to thofc 
who accepted it. Of this the Athenians would im- 
mediately become fenfible, if they refleded that 
the people of Peloponnefus being equally hoftile to 
both (the open enemies of Corcyra, the fecret 
and more dangerous enemies of Athens), their 
country muft derive a vaft acceflion -of ftrength by- 
receiving , without trouble or expenfe , a rich and 
warlike ifland , which , unaffifted and alone , had de- 
feated ^a numerous confederacy; and whofe naval 
force , augmenting the fleet of Athens , would for 
ever render that republic fovereign of thefeas; If 
the Corinthians complained of the injuftice of re- 
ceiving their colony , let them remember, that co- 
lonies are preferved by moderation , and alienated 
byoppreflSon; that men fettle in foreign parts to 
better their fituation, not to fubmit their liberties; 
to continue the equals, not to become the flaves 
©f their Icfs adventurous fellow - citizens. If they 
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CHAP, pretended , that the demand of Corcyra was incon* 
XV* fiftent with the laft general treaty of peace, let the 
words of that treaty confound thera , which exprcCT- 
ly declare every Grecian city, notprevioufly bound 
to follow the ftandard of Athens or of Sparta , at 
full liberty to accede to the alliance of either of 
ihofc powers '. But it became the dtgnity of Athens 
•to e5cpe<a honor and fafety , not from the pundi- 
Jious obfervaticc of a flippery convention, but 
•ffbfti the manly and prompt vigor of her coun- 
cils. 'It fuited the renowned wifdom of a republic, 
^hich 'hiad »ever ailticipiited her enettoies, to pre- 
vcrit the fle^t of *Corcyra from falling a prey to that 
'-confederacy, with whofe inveterate envy fhe her- 
•felf^hluft be fooh called to contend; and to merit 
^tbe ufeful gr^ititiide df an ifland poffeffing 6ther va^ 
^lu'able advaritiages, and moft conveniently fituate 
^for intercepting the Sicilian and Italian fupplies, 
.which, ih the approaching and inevitable war, 
*w6uld oth^rwife fo powerfully affift their Doric 
anceftors of PelopdHnefus.** 
speech of The Corinthians indiredly anfwered this difcourfe • 
thecorin. ' by inVeighing, with great bitternefs, agaiqft the 
ihians. unexampled infolence and unnatural cruelty of 
Corcyra: "That infamous iftand had hitherto rfe- 
cliricfd connexion with every Grecian ftate, that 
fhe might carry on her piratical depredations un- 
obferved, and alone enjoy the fpoil of the unwary 
iriariricrs who approached her inhofpitable (bores. 

• paraphrafe In the t^xt. 
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Rendered at once wealthy and wicked by tins in- Q. h a ^ 
human pradice, the Corcyreans had divefted thcm^ xv. 
felves of all piety and gratitude towards their mo- 
ther*country , and embrued their parricidal hands 
in their parent's blood. Their audacity having 
provoked a late vengeance , which they were un- 
able to repel, they unfeafonably fought protedion 
from Athens, defiring thofe who were not.acconv 
plices of their injuftice to participate their danger, 
and deluding them through the v^in terror of con* 
tingent evil, into certain and immediate calamity ^ 
for fuch muft every war be regarded , its event be-, 
ing, always deftrudive , often fatal. The Corey? 
reans vainly chicaned as to words ,. Athens, it was 
clear , muft violate the fenfe and fpirit of the laft. 
treaty of peace, if fhe aflifted the enemies of any 
contrading power. Thefe fierce iflanders acknow* 
ledged therafelves a colony of Corinth, but pre- 
tended that fettlements abroad awe nothing to 
thofe who eftabliflied them , to thofe whofe fofter<« 
ing care reared their infancy , from whofe blood 
they fprung, by whofe arms they have been defend- 
ed. We affirm, on the contrary (and appeal ta 
you, Athenians! who have planted fo many colok 
tiitf)^ that the mother-country is entitled to th^ 
authority which the Corcyreans have long fpurned, 
to that refpedl which their infolence now refufes 
and difdains: that it belongs to us, their metro- 
polis , to be their leaders in war , their magiftrates is 
peace ; nor can you , Athenians ! oppofe our juft pre- 
idl^fions, and proted our rebellious colony , without 
fetting an example moft daqgeiEQUs to yourfelves* "^ 
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Thefe fenfible obfcrvatiohrmade a deep imprct 
fion on the moderate portion of the affembly.; but 
the fpeccb of the Corcyrcans was more congenial 
to the ambitious views of the republic , and the 
daring fpirit of Pericles. He wifhed, however, 
to avoid the difhonor of manifcftly violating the 
peace, and therefore advifed his countrymen to 
conclude with Corcyra , not a general or complete 
alliance, but only a treaty of defence, which, ia 
cafe of invafion, obliged the two flates recipro- 
cally to aflift each othen 

This agreement was no fooner ratified than ten 
Athenian fhips teinforced the fleet of Cojcyra, 
ftationed on the eqftern coaft of the ifland; becaufe 
the Corinthians, with their numerous allies, al- 
ready rendezvoufed on the oppofite fhore of 
Epirus. The hoftile armaments met in line of 
battle, near the fmall iflands Sibota, which fcem 
anciently to have been feparated from the conti- 
nent by the impetuofity of the deep and narrow 
fca between Epirus and Corcyra. The bold ifland- 
crs, with an hundred and ten fail, furioufly attack- 
ed the fuperior fleet of the Corinthians , which was 
divided into three fquadrons ; the IMegarcans and 
Ambracians on the right, the Elians and other 
allies in the centre, their own fliips on the left, 
which compofed the principal ftrength of their line. 
The narrownefs of the ftrait, arid the immenfe 
number of fliips (far greater than had ever aflTem- 
bled in former battles between the Greeks), foon 
rendered it impoffible, on either fide, to difplly 
any fuperiority in failing, or any addi:efs ia 
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manoeuvre. The acSion was irregular and tumultu- c h a ti 
ous, and maintained with more firmncfs and vigor xy. 
than naval flcill The numerous troops, both 
heavy and light- armed, who were placed on the 
decks, advanced, engaged, grappled, and fought 
with' obftinate valor; while the (hips, continuing 
motionlefs and inadlive, made the fca-fight rcfemble 
a pitched battle. At length, twenty Corcyrean 
gallies, having broke, the left wing of the enemy, 
and purfued them to the coaft of Epirus, injudi- 
cioufly landed there to burn or plunder the Corin- 
thian camp. 

This ineflential fervicf too much weakened the The Cor. 
fmaller fleet, and rendfred the inequality decifive. jyreans dtf. 
The Corcyreans were defeated with great flaughtc?r, 
their incenfed adverfaries difregarding plunder and 
prifoners, and only thirfting for blood and rqvenge. 
In the blindnefs of their rage they dcftroyed many 
of their frllow-citizens, who had been captur.ed by 
the enemy in the beginning of the engagement. 
Nor was their lofs of fhips inconfiderable ; thirty 
were funk, and the reft fo much (battered, that 
when they endeavoured to purfue the feeble remains 
of the Corcyrean fleet, which had loft feventy gal- 
lies, they were efFedually prevented from executing 
this defign by the fmall Athenian fquadron, which, 
according to its inftrudions from the republic, had 
taken no fliarc in the battle, but, agreeably to the .^1 
recent treaty between Athens and Corcyra, hin- 
dered the total deftruftion of their allies , lirft by 
hoftile threats , at length by adual refiftance* 

• y-4 . 
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The Corinthians having dragged up their wreck, 
and recovered the bodies of their flain, refitted on 
the coaft of Epirus, and haftencd to Corcyra; con- 
fiderably oflf which they beheld the enemy rein- 
forced , and drawn up in line of battle, in ordbr 
to defend their coaft. They advanced, however, 
with intrepidity , till , to their furprife and terror^ 
they perceived an unknown fleet prefling toward* 
them. This new appearance fhook their refolu- 
tion, and made them change their courfe: The 
Gofcyreans, whofe fituation at firft prevented them 
from feeing the advancing fquadron , were afto- 
iiifhed at the fudden retneat of the enemy; but 
when they difcovered its cfUfe, their uncertainty 
and fears, increafed by their late affliding cala- 
mity, made them prefer the fafeft meafure. Thfi^ 
alfo turned their prows ; and , while the Corin- 
thians retired to Epirus , preffed in an oppofite di- 
j-eftion to Corcyra. There, to their ine^cpreffible 
joy, not unmixed with (hame, they were joined by 
the unknown fleet, confifting of twenty Athenian 
galKes; a reinforcement which enabled, them , next 
morning, to brave the late vidlorious armament 
off the coaft of Sibota,'a deferted harbour of Epirus, 
bppofite to the fmall iflands of the fame name. 

The Corinthians, unwilling to contend with the 
unbroken vigor of their new opponents, difpatcbed 
k brigantine with the following remonftrance: 
^ You adt moft unjuftly , men of Athens? in 
breaking the peace , and commencing unprovoked 
hoftilities. On what pretence do you hinder the 
Corinthians from taking vengeance on an infolent 
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foe? If you are determined to perfift m iniquity 
and cruelty, feize us who addrefs you, and treat 
us as enemies. " The words were fcarccly ended 
when the Corcyreans exclaimed , with a loud and 
unanimous voice , " Seize , and kill them. " But 
the Athenians anfwered with moderation : ^* Men 
of Corinth , we neither break the peace , nor ad 
unjuflJy. We come to defend our allies of Corcyra: 
fail unmolefted by us to whatever friendly port you 
deem moft convenient; but if yon purpofe making 
a defcent on Corcyra, or on any of the dependent 
ces of that ifland, we will exert our utmoft power 
to fruftrate your attempt *. " 

This menace, which prevented immediate bofti- 
lity, did not deter the Corinthians from furprifmg, 
as they failed homeward, the fown of Anadtorium, 
on the Ambracian gulph, which, in the time of 
liarmony between the colony and parent ftate, had 
been built at the joint expenfe of Corinth and Cor- 
cyra. From this fea-port they carried off two 
hundred and fifty Corcyrean citizens , and eight 
hundred flaves. The former, added to the (cap- 
tives faved during the fury of the fea-fight, by the 
clemency or the avarice of a few Corinthian cap- 
tains, made the whole prifoners of war amount to 
twelve hundred and fifty; a capture which, as we 
ihall have occafion to relate, produced moft im- 
portant and lameptable confequences on the future 
fortune of Corcyra. 

The Corinthians , having chaftifed the infolence 
of their revolted colony , had reafon to dread the 

♦ Thucydtil. p. 37. • 
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CHAP, vengeance of its powerful ally. ImprefTed wrth 
XV, this terror, they labored with great, ^^,divity and 
the ven. ^rith unufual fccrecy and addrefs, to find for the 
AthenV Athenian arms an employment ftill rhore intereft^ 
dymp. ing than the Corcyrean war. The domeftic ftrength 
il''c*43l of Athens defied affault; bu£ a people who, on the 
bafis of a diminutive territory and fcanty pppula- 
tion, bad reared fuch an extenfive fabric gf em- 
pire, might cafily be wounded in their foreign de- 
pendences, which, for obvious caufes, were ever 
Dercrip- prone to novelty and rebellion. The northern 
MacedL*'** Ihores of the iEgcan fea, afterwards comprehended 
ttiau coaft. Under the name of Macedon, and forming the moft 
valuable portion of that kingdom, reludantly ac- 
knowledged the ftcrn authority of a fovereign whom 
they obeyed and detefted. This extenfive coaft, 
of which the fubfequedt hiftory will deferve our at- 
tention, compofed, next to the JEgean iflands and 
colonies of Afia, the principal foreign dominions 
of the Athenian republic. The whole country 
(naturally divided by the Thermaic and Strymonic 
gulphs into the provinces of Pieria , Chalcis , and 
Pangaeus) ftretched in a dired line only an hun- 
dred and fifty miles; but the winding intricacies of 
the coaft, indented by two great, and by two fmaller 
bays, extended three times that length; and almoft 
every convenient fituation was. occupied by a Gre- 
cian fea-port. But neither the extent of above four 
hundred miles, nor the extreme populoufnels of 
the maritime parts, formed the chief importance 
of this valuable poffeffion. The middle divifion, 
called the region of Chalcis, becaufe originally 
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peopled by a city of that name in Eubcea,, was c H a f. 
equally fertile and delightful. The inland country, xv, 
continually diverfified by lakes, rivers, and arms 
of the fea, afforded an extreme facility of waters 
carriage; Amphipolis , Acanthus , Potidaea, and 
many other towns , furnifhed conTiderablc marts of 
commerce for the republics of Greece , as well as 
for the neighbouring kingdoms of Thrace and Ma- 
cedon; and the conftant demands of the merchant 
excited the patient induftry of the hulbandman. 
This beautiful diftrid had, on one fide, the black 
mountains of Pangaeus, and on the other, the greea 
vales of Pieria. The former, extending ninety 
miles towards the eaft and the river Neffus, 
abounded neither in corn nor pafture, but produced 
variety of timber proper for building fhips ; and 
the fbuthern branches of the mountain contained 
rich veins ofgo)d and filver, which were .fuccef- 
fively \yrought by the Thafians and the Athenians, 
but of which the full value was firft difcovered by 
Philip W Macedon , who annually extracfled from 
them the value of two hundred thoufand pounds 
fkerling "jBf^he laft and fmalleft divifion, Pieria, 
extended mty miles along the Thermaic gulph to 
the confines of Theffaly and Mount Pindus. The 
towns of Pydna and Methone enriched the Ihore 
with the benefits of arts and commerce; Nature 
had been peculiarly kind to the inland country^ 
whofe fhady hills, fequeftered walks and fountains, 
lovely verdure, and tranquil folitude, rendered it, 
in the fanciful belief of antiquity, the favorite. 

'• Diodomt , I. xvi. p. 510? 
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C H A f . haunt of the Mufes ; vrbo borrowed from this 
jtVv <liftrid their favorite appellation of Pierides. Ac- 
cording to the fenne poetical creed, tbife goddeffes 
might well envy the mortal inhabitants, who led a 
paftoral life , enjoyed happinefs, and are^fcarcely 
mentioned in hiftory. 
^•« Such was the nature and fuch the divifions of a 

voiu^om territory, which the policy and refentment of Co- 
'^thcof. rintb encouraged to fuccefsful rebellion againfl: the 
fovereignty of Athens. Several maritime commu- 
nities of the Chalcidici " took refuge within the 
Vralls of Olynthus, a town which they had built 
and fortified, at the diftance of five miles from the 
fea , in a fertile and fecure fituation , between the 
rivers Olynthus and Amnius, which flow into the 
lake Bolyce , the inmofl recefs of -the Toronaic 
gulph The neighbouring city of Potidaea, a co- 
lony of Corinth, and governed Ijy annual magif- 
trates fent from the mother- country, yet like moft 
eftablifhments in the Chalcidice, a tiributary con- 
federate "of A th^s, likewife ftrengthened m walls, 
and prepared to revolt. But the Athaaans antici- 
pated this defign, by fending a fleet |H|hirty fail, 
^hich having entered the harbour of Potidaea , 

" In ttfing the name of Cbalcidic^ I have followed the analogy 
•r the Greek language rather than complied with cuftom ; yet that 
part of the Macedonian coaft, ufually called the region of Chalets* 
gave name to the province of Clialcidic^ in Syria, as Strabo mentions 
in his flxtetnth book; wherein he explams how the principal divifioas 
^ of Syria, as well as Mefopotamia , came to be diftinguished, after 
the conquefts of Alexander, by Grecian appellations, borrowed firoqi 
the geography 4efcribc4 in the text. 
** SvfA/AotXpi vworfXng, Tbucy4id. 
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connimanded the citizens to demolifh their fortifica- c h, a f, 

tions, to give hoftages as fecurity for their good beha* xv. 

viour, and to difmifs the Corinthian magiftrates. 

The Potidaeans artfully requeftcd that the execu* 

tioii of thcfe fevere con^,iaatids might be fufpended 

until they had titne to fend ambaffadors to Athens^ 

and to remove "the unjuftfufpicions of their fidelity; 

The \¥eaknefs or avarice of Ancheftratus , the The Atiie* 
Athenian adxniral, liftened tb this deceitful requeft, 
and, leaving the coaft of Pmidaea, direded the d«V 
Operations of his Squadron againft places of lefs im- ^'y™?- 
portahce, not fparing the dependences of Mace- a. c.43a.' 
don. Meanwhile the Potidadans fent a public but 
illufive embafly to Athens, while one more eflfec- 
tual was fecretly difpatched to Corinth, and other 
cities of the Pelopopnefus, from which they were 
fupplied with two thoufand men, commanded by 
the Corinthian Arifteus , a brave and enterprifing 
general. Tbefe troops were thrown into the place 
during the abfence of the Athenian fleet ; and the 
Potidseans , thus reinforced , fet their enemies at 
defiance. Alarmed by this intelligence, the Athe* 
nians fitted outa new fleet of forty fail, with a large 
body of troops, under the command of Caliias.; 
who, arriving on the coaft of Macedon, found the 
fquadron of Ancheftratus employed in the fiege of 
Pydna. Caliias judicioufly exhorted him to defift 
from that enterprife, comparatively of little im- 
portance , that the united fquadrons mi^ht attack 
Potidaea by fea, while an Athenian army of three 
thoufand citizens , with a due proportion of allies; 
afiaulted it by iand«^ This meafure was adopted ; 
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but the fpirit of the garrifon foon oflFered them 
battle, almoft on equal terms, though with unequal 
fucced. Callias however was flain, and fuccceded 
by Phormio; who, conducing a frelh fupply of 
troops, defolated the hoftile territory of Chailcis 
and Pieria ; took fevcral towns by ftorm ; and , 
having ravaged the adjoining diftricl, befieged the 
city of Potidaea. 

While thofe tranfadions were carrying on in the 
north, the centre of Greece was fhaken by the 
murmurs and complaints of the Corinthians and 
their Pcloponnefian confederates, who loft all pa- 
tience when their citizens were blocked up by an 
Athenian army. Accompanied by the deputies of 
feveral republics beyond the ifthmu^, who had re- 
cently experienced the arrogance of their imperious 
neighbour, they had recourfe to Sparta, whofe 
adlua! power and ancient renown jwftly merited the 
firft rank in the confederacy, but whofe meafures** 
were rendered flow and cautious by the forefight 
aftd peaceful counfels of the prudent Archidanous. 
When introduced into the Spartan aflembly, the re- 
'prefentatives of all the ftates inveighed , with equal 
iitternefs , againft the injuftice and cruelty of, 
Athens, while each defcribed and exaggerated the 
\^ eight of its peculiar grievances. The Megareans 

'> PliTt^rph (in Pericl.) afcribes the backwardnefs of the Spartaas 
10 engage in Avar to the advice of their principal magiilr^tes, bribed 
Iby Pericles, who wished to gain time for his military preparations;: 
a report *a$ improbable ai another calumny ,^that they were bribed. 
Iky their allies to take arms againft Atheirs (Ariftoph. in Paoe). Tlie 
cauXe of their irrcfolution ,. aiBgned in the text, is cott3hxied by th% 
fttlirt^tient behavroar #f Arobidamus, 
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complained tHat, by a recent decree o^ that ftera c H a R 
unfeeling republic, they had been excluded from . xv. 
the ports and markets of Attica'*; an exclufion 
which , confidering the narrownefs and poverty of 
their own rocky diftrid, was equivalent to de- 
priving them of the firft neceffaries of life. The 
inhabitants of £gina explained and lamented that; 
in defiance of recent and folemn treaties , and difr 
regarding the liberal fpirit of GrtfdahrpQlicy , the 
Athenians had reduced their unfortunate iflandinto 
the moft deplorable condition of fcrvitude. 

When other ftates had defcribed their particulat Speech of 
fufferings, the Corinthians laft arofe, and theit 
fpeaker thus addreffed the Lacedaemonian aflembly : 
^Had we come hither, men of LacedcCmon! to 
«rgc our private wrongs , it might be fufficient 
barely to relate the tranladions of the preceding j^ 
and prefent , years. The revolt of Corcyra , the fiege 
of Focidaea, are fads which fpeak for theoifelvesV 

'^ The Megareans were accufed of ploughing fome confecrated 
lands: they were accufed of harbouring the Athenian flaves, fugitives, 
anU exiles ; other catefes of complaint might eafily have been difcoverefl 
or invented by their powerful neighbonrs, who were provoked that 
fuch a fmall community on their frontier should uniformly fpurn their 
authority. But the malignity of the comic writers of the times 
afcribed the fevete decree againft Megara toan event equally 4ifl 
f raccful to the morals of rheir country , and injurrous to the bonoc 
of, Pericles. The following verfes are tranflated from tine Achar« 
«en£es of Ariftophanes': 

Jiivenes profecti Megaram ebrij anferunt 

Shnsetham ex fcortatione nobilem : 

Megarenfis htnc populus dolore perictus . , 

Furatur Afpafiae duo fcorta haud impiger ; 

Hinc initium lielli prorupit 

Vniverfis Grxcis oh trei nerttriculas. 1 
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CHAP, but the thoughts of this zfftmbly Ihould ht 
xv« direded to objeds more important than particulai? 
injuries, however flagrant and enormous. The 
5^encrfl/opprcflivcfyftemof Athenian policy,, — it is 
this which demands your rooft ferious concera ; a 
fyftem aiming at nothing le(s than the de(lru<^ofi 
(of Grecian freedom , which is ready to periib 
through yo^r (upine negled. That moderation 
and probity, ^fo of Sparta ! for y^hich your domet 
^c counfels are juftly famous , r^ndtjr you the dupe* 
of foreign artifice , and expofe ydu to become the 
vidims of foreign ambition ; which , inftead of op- 
pofing with prompt alacrity , yon have nouriOied 
hy unfeafonable delay ; and« in confeqi^nce of this 
latal error, are now called, to contend, not with the 
infant weaknels, but with the matured vigor of 
3foureQemies,thofe enemies, who, everunlatisfied 
with their prefent meafure of profpcrity, are cott> 
dually, intent oa fome new projed of aggrandize* 
ment. How different from your flow procraftina- 
tion is the ardent charader of the Athenians! 
Fond of novelty , and fertile in reCburces , alike ac* 
tive and vigilant , the accomplifhment of one de* 
fign leads them to another more daring. Defire, 
hope, enterprife, fuccefs, follow in rapid fucceflSon. 
Already have they fubdued half of Greece ; their 
ambition grafps the whole. Roufe, then, from 
your lethargy, defend your allies, invade Attica, 
maintain the glory of Peloponnefus , that (acred 
depofit, with which being intrufted by your an- 
ceflors, you are bound to tranfmit unimpaired t« 
pofterity." 

Several 
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Several Athenians, then refiding on other bufi* CHAP, 
nefs at Sparta, defired to be heard in defence of XV. 
their country. Equity could not deny the requeft **>fw««^ 
of thefe voluntary advocates, who fpoke in a ftyle th«iiu*nf.* 
Avell becoming the loftinefs of their republic ^\ 
With the pride of fuperioHty , rather than the in- 
dignation of innocence, they affeded to defpile 
the fallfe afperfions of their adverfaries; and, tnftead 
of anfwering diredly the numerous accufationd 
againft their prefumptuous abufe of powisr, de- 
fcribed , with fwelling encomiums , " the illuftrious 
and memorable exploits of their countrymen ; ex- 
ploits which had juftly raifed them to' a pre- r 
eminence, acknowledged by their allies, uhcon- 
lefted by Sparta ^ and felt by Perfia. When ic 
became the dignity df Greece to chaftife the re- 
peated infults of that ambitious empire , the S'paf- 
tans had declined the condudl of a diftant war; 
Athens had affumed the abandoned helm, and, 
after demoliflling the cruel dominion of Bar- 
barians , had acquired a juft and lawful fway 
over the coafts of Europe and of Afia. The new 
fubjedls of the republic were long treated rather asi 
fellow-citizens, than as tributaries and flaves. BuC 
it was the nature of man to revolt againft tlit fup* 
pofed injuftice of his equals,, rather than againft 
the real tyranny of his matters. This circunt- 
fiance, fo honorable to Athenian lenity, had pcca- 
fioned feveral unprovoked rebellions, which the 
republic had been compelled to punilh with art 
exemplary feverity. The apprehenfion of future 

'J Thucydid. 1. xliii. et feq^* . 
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c H A P.^ commotions^had lately obliged her to hold , with 
xv^ a firmer band, tbe reins of government, and to 
maintain with armed power, an authority juftly 
earned, and ftridly founded in nature, of which at 
is an unalterable law,* that the ftrong fliould govern 
the weak. If the Spartans, in violation of tbe 
right of treaties, thought proper to oppofe this 
immoveable purpofe, Athens well knew how to 
redrefs her wrongs , and would, doubtleis, uphold 
her empire with the fame valor and adivity by 
which it had been eftabliihed. '* 

Hs^ving heard both parties, the aflembly ad- 
journjed^ without forming any refolution. But next 
day , it appeared to be the prevailing opinion , that 
the arrogance and ufurpation of Athens had already 
violated the peace , and that it became the prudence 
as well as the dignity of Sparta, no longer to de- 
fer hoftilities. This popular current was vainly 
opppfed by the experienced wifdom of king Archi- 
damns , who ftill counfellcd peace and moderation, 
though his courage had been confpicuoufly diftin- 
guiflied in every fcafon of danger. He exhorted 
his countrymen "not to rufli blindly on war, with- 
out examining the refources of the enemy and 
dieir own. The Athenians were powerful in fhips, 
in money, in cavalry, and inarms; of all which 
the I.acedaeqionians weredeftitute, or, atleaft, but 
feebly provided. Whatever provocatipn, therefore, 
"they had received, they ought in prudence to dif- 
femble their refentment, until they could eifedually 
exert their vengeance. The prcfent crifis required 
negbciation ; if that failed , the filcnt preparation of 
9i few years would enable them to take the field 
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'With well-f0U,nc|cd hopes of redrefling the grievances 
of their confederates." Had this ^ moderate Jan* 
guage made any impreffion on fuch an affembly , it 
would have been fpcedily obliterated by the blunt ^ 
boldnefs of Sthenclaides, one of the Ephori, who 
clofed the debate. ^'Men of Sparta! Of the long 
fpeechcs ot the Athenians I underftand not the 
drift While they dwell v^ith ftudied eloquence 
on their own praifes, they deny not their having 
injured our allies. If they behaved well in the 
Perfian war, and now otherwife^ their degeperancy^ 
is only the more apparent. But then, and now, 
we are ftill the fame ; and if we wpuld fupport our 
charadler, we muft not overlook their injuftice. 
They have fhips , money , and horfes ; but we have 
good allies, wbofe interefts we muft not abandoi;|,. 
Why do we deliberate, while our enemies arcjp, 
arms? Let us take the field with fpeed, and f^^t 
with -all our might. " The acclamations 'of the 
people followed , and war was refolved. 

This refolution was taken in the fourteen ti> ycaiv 
after the conclufion.of the g^pei:al peace; butJi;i^ar 
;j twelvemonth elapfed before J;he propereft mea-) 
lures for invading Attica could be finally adjufled, 
among the difcordaqt members of fo numerous a 
confederacy. It confided of all the feven i^publicsi 
of the Peloponncfus, except Argos and Achaia, the 
firft of which from ambition, and the fccond 
perhaps frani moderation ' , preferved , in the 
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*^ The ainbi'tion. of Argos is confirmed by the fubfeqiient meafurrt 
of that republic } the ' moderation of Achaia it fafpected , from the 
iiatuvt p/ (he Ach»aa laws , which will • aA<rwar4s be ilefcribed. ^ 
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C*n A p. beginriingof the war, a fufpicious neutrality. Of the 
XV. J^ine northern republics , Acarnania alone declined 
joining the allies, its coaft being particularly ex- 
pofed to the ravages of the Corcyrean fleets. The 
cities of Naupadlus and Plataea , for reafons that ^will 
foon appear, were totally devoted to their Athenian 
protedors; whofe caufe vras likewrife embraced by 
fcveral petty princes of Thcffaly But all the other 
ftates beybnd the ifthmus longed to follow the 
ftaiidard of Sparta, and tjp humble the afpiring 
atnl^tion of their too powerful neighbour, 
fends k ' The reprefentatives of thefe various comrauni- 
menadng ^j^g having, acdotdin'g to* the received pradice of 
tbat re- Greece , affembied in thd principal city of the con-. 
fiibUc^ fcderacy , were ftrongly encouraged by the Corin- 
thians, vvho, as their colony of Potidsea was ftiH 
dbfely befieged , Fabored to accelerate reprifak on 
Attica , by exhibiting the moft advantageous pro- 
ved of the approaching war. They obfefved, 
"That the army of the confederacy, exceeding 
fixty ttoufand men, far out-numbered the enemy, 
, AVhom they excelled ftill more jn merit, than they 
fbrpaffed in number. The OF»e was compofed of 
national troops, fighting far the independence of 
thofe countries in whofe government they had a 
ftare; the other chiefly confifted in vife merce- 
naries, whofe pay was their government and their 
Country. Iffupplies of money were requifite , the 
allied -ftates would, doubtltfs be more liberal and 
forward to defend their interert and honor, than 
the reludant tributaries of Athens to rivet their 
fervitude and chains : and if ftill more money 
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Ibould be wanted , the Delphic and Olympic trejt- c H <^ p* 
fures afforded an inexbauftible refource, which could xv. 
not be better expended than in defending thefacred 
caufe of juftice and of Grecian freedom. " lo or- 
der to gain full time, however, for fettling all matters 
among themfelves, the confederates difpatched to 
Athens various overtures of accommodation , which 
they well knew would be indignantly rejedled. In 
each embalfy they rofe in their demands, fuccef- 
fively requiring the Athenians to raife the fiege of 
Potidaea; to repeal their prohibitory decree againft 
IMcgara; to withdraw their garri Ton from TEgina; 
in fine, to declare the jndependenc'e of their co- 
lonies ''. 

Thefe laft demands were heard at Athens with ^^'^^^ 
^ mixture of rage and terror. The capricious Athe»l 
multitude, who had hitherto approved andadmired "s. 
the afpiring views of Pericles, now trembled on 
the brink of the precipice to which he had con^ 
duded theipi. They had hitherto pufhed the fiege 
of Potidaea with great vigor , but without any near 

'7 BcGdes complyini; with the deitiands mentioned in the text« the 
Atlienians were required ** to expel the defcendants of thofe impiomt 
men who had profaned the temple of Minerva. *' This alluded to ' 

an event which happened the firft year of the 4^th Olympiad, or ^9S 
years before Chrift. Cylon, a powerful Athenian, havinc: ' feized the 
citadel , and .afpiring at royalty , was defeated in his purpofe bf 
Me^acles , a maternal anceftor of Perides , who haviug decoyed tht 
aflbciates of Cylon from the temple of Minerva , butchered them 
without mercy, and with too little refpect for the privileges of that 
venerable fanetuary. The whole tranfacdon is liarticularly related by 
Plutarch in his life of Solon. The renewal of fuch an antiquatei 
complaint, at this juncture, pointed particularly at Pericles « and 
showed the opinion which the Spalrtans entertained of his unrivalled 
influence and authority. 

z 3 
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CHAP* profpedof fuccels. They mud now contend witK 
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a numerous confederacy , cxpofc their boafted gran- 
deur to the doubtful chance of war , and exchange 
the amufements and pleafures of the city for the 
toils and hardfliips of a camp. Of thefe difcon- 
tented murmurs the rivals and enemies of Pericles 
greedily availed themfelves , to traduce the cha- 
rader and adminiftration of that illuftrious ftatef- 
man. It was infniuated , that , facrificing to private 
paflfion the intereft of his country, he had enacted 
the imperious decree, of which the allies fo juftly 
complained , to refent the perfonal injury of his be- 
loved Afpafia * whofe family had been infuhed by 
fome licentious youths of Megara '*. Diopeitbes, 
Dracontides, and other demagogues, derided the 
folly of taking arms on fuch a frivolous pretence, 
and as preparatory to the impeachment of Pericles 
himfelf , the courts of juftice were fatigued with 
profecutions of his valuable friends. 

The pHilofopher Anaxagoras, and Phidias the 
flatuary , refleded more luftre than they could de- 
rive from the protcdion of any patron. 1 he 
mixed charader of Afpafia was of a more doubtful 
kind. To the natural and fprightly graces of 
Ionia, her native country, flie added extraordinary 
accomplilhments of mind and body; and iiaving 
acquired in high perfedion the talents and excel- 
lences of the other fex, was accufed of being too 
indiflferent to 'the honor of her own. Scarcely 
fuperior in modefty to Phrync, Thais, or Erigo- 
her wit, her knowledge , and her eloquence, 



ne'' 



*• See above, p. 33S. 



*• Sec above, p. 289* 
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excited oniverfiil admiration or envy **, while the c H a p. 
beauty of her fancy and of her perfon infpired more xv. 
tender fentiments into the fufceptible breaft of Peri- 
cles. She was reproached , not with, entertaining 
free votaries of pleafure in her family (which jn that 
age was regarded as a very allowable commerce), 
but of fcducing the virtue of Athenian matrons; 
a crime feverely puniQied by the laws of every 
Grecian republic. But we have reafon to conclude 
her innoceut , fince the arguments and tears of her 
lover faved her from the fury of an enraged popu- 
lace , at a crifis when his moft ftrenuous exertions 
could not prevent the banifliraent of Anaxagoras 
and Phidias. 

The former was accufed of propagating dodrines Ranish* 
inconfiftent with the eftablifhed rehgion ; the lat- An«"i!agt 
ter, of having indulged the very pardonable vanity m and 
( as it fhould feem ) of reprefenting himfelf , and ^^>^>»** 
his patron, on the fhield of his admired ftatue of 
Minerva. There, with inimitable art, Phidias had 
engraved the renowned^ vidlory of the Athenians 
over the warlike daughters ^f the Thermodon *' ; 
he had delineated himfelf in the figure of a bald old 
man raifing a heavy ftone (an allufion to his (kill 
in architedure), while the features of Pericles were , 
diftinguiflied in the countenance of an Athenian 
chief, bravely combating the queen of the Ama- 
zonjt, though his elevated arm bid part of the 
face, and in fome meafure concealed the refem- 
blance ". For this fiditious crime, Phidias was 

*• Plato in Menex. ** Lyflas Orat Funeb. 

^* Plut. in Pericl. et Ariftot. de Mnnd. 
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t>, driven from a city which had been adorned by the 
unwearied labors of his l^ng life, nnd debarred 

- beholding thofe wonders of art which his fubiime 
genius had created* 

The accufation of the principal friends of Peri- 
cles paved the way for his own. He was reproached 
with embezzling the public treafure ; but , on this 
occafion, plain fads confounded the artifices of his 
enemies. It was proved, that his private expenfies 
were juilly proportioned to the meafure of his 
patrimony; many inflances were brought of his 
generous contempt of wealth in thefervicc of bis 
country; and it appeared, after the ftrideft exa* 
mination , that his fortune had not increafed fince 
he was intruded with the exchequer. This ho- 
norable difplay of unfliaken probity, which had 
ever formed the bafis of the authority** of Pericles, 
ugain reconciled to him the unfteady aflfecflions of 
his countrymen, and gave irrefiftible force to that 
famous and fatal fpeech, which unalterably decided 
the war of Peloponnefus. 



«» This teftimony, which is pivcn hj the impartiality of Thocy- 
4fdef , deftroys at once the numerous afperfinns of the comic poets of 
the times , which have heen copied hy Plutarch , and from him tran- 
fcribed by modern compilers. Pericles, it is faid, raifed the war of 
peloponnefus , merely for his own convenience and fafety ; and wai 
.fncouraged to this meafure by the advice of his kinfman Alcibiades , 
then a boy ; who, caJling one day at his honfe , was refufed admit- 
tance, '* becaufe Pericles was occupied in confiderinfr how he might 
'»e(l ftate his accounts. " " Let him rather confider , *' (kid tb^ Ciga- 
0^om ftcipUng, '* how to give no account at all. *' Pericles took tb« 
Wnt, and involved hit country in a nar, which allowed no time fot 
fxamining the public expenditure. Such anecdotes ipay tmufe thofe 
w(iQ ^an believe <bem. 
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** Often have I declared ,. Athenians! that we c H a 
muft not obey the unjuft commands of our ene- 
mies. I am dill firmiv of that mkid^ convinced 
as I am of the dac^ecoiis TJciffitudescf wa-aml'fer* 
time; and that famnan hopes, deligns, and purfuits 
are all fleeting and fallacious. Yet, in the prefent 
crifis, neceffity and glory (hould alike fix us to this 
immoveable refolution. The decree againft Me^* 
gara, which the firft embafly required us to repeal, 
is not the caufe of that hoftile jealoufy which has 
long fecretly envied our greatnefs, and which ha$ 
now more openly confpired our deftrudion. Yet 
that decree, of which fome men have fpoken fo 
lightly, involved the honor of our councils and 
the {lability of our empire. By pufillaniraoufly 
repealing it, we fliould have emboldened that ma- 
lignant enmity, which, notwithftanding our proper 
firmnefs in the firft inftance, has yet fucceflively 
rifen to higher and more arbitrary demands; de- 
mands which merit to be anfwered , not by embaf- 
fies, but by arms. 

^'The flourifhing refources, and aftual ftrength, 
of the republic, afford us the moft flattering pro- 
fpe<5l of military fuccefs. Impregnably fortified by 
land, our fhores are defended by three hundred 
gallies; befides a body of cavalry, to the number 
of twelve hundred , together with two thoufand 
archers, we can immediately take the field with 
thirteen thoufand pikemen, without draining our 
foreign garrifons , or diminifhing the complete 
number of fixteen thoufand men who defend the 
walls and fortreffes in Attica. The wealthy fea- ports 
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CHAP, of Thrace and Maccdon ; the flourifting co- 
XV. Ionics of Ionia, Eolia, andDoria; irt a word , the 
whole extenfivc coaft of the Afiatic pcninfula, ac- 
knowledge, by annual contributions, the fovercignty 
X)f our guardian navy, whofc ftfength is increafed 
by the (hips of Chios, LeJbos, and Corey ra, whiJe 
the fmaller iflands furnifli us, according to their 
ability, with money and troops. Athens thus reigns 
queen of a thoufand ** tributary republics, and 
notwithftanding the expenfes incurred by the fiege 
of Potid^a , and the architedural ornaments of 
the city , (he poffeffcs fix thoufand talents in hei: 
treafury. 
ifihich he « The fituation of our enemies is totally the 

vith the reverfe. Animated by rage, and emboldened by 
^"i^"*^ numbers, they may be roufed to a tranfient, defui- 
tory affault; but deftitute of refources, and divid- 
ed in interefts, they are totally incapable of any 
fteady, perfevering exertion. With fixty thoufand 
men they may enter Attica; and if our unfeafoci- 
able courage gives them an opportunity, may win 
a battle ; but unlefs our rafli imprudence affifts 
and enables them, they cannot poffibly profecute a 
fuccefeful war. Indeed , Athenians ! I dread lels 
the power of the enemy, than your own ungovern- 
able fpirit. Inftead of being feduced from your 
fecurity, by a vain defire to defend , againft fupe- 
rior numbers, your plantations and villas in the 

»♦ Ariftoph. Vefp. He fays , that twenty tbou&nd Athenians 
might live as in the ElyCian fields , if each tributary city undertook 
to provide for twenty citizens* V. 70$ , etc. 
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oj>en country, you ought to deftroy thefe fuper- c H A rt 
flupus poffeffiohs with your own hands. To you 
who receive the conveniences of life from fo many 
diftant dependences , the devaftation of Attica is a 
matter of fmall moment; but how can your ene- 
mies repair, h6w can they furvive, the devaftation 
of the Peloponnefus? How can they prevent, or 
remedy, this fatal, this intolerable calamity, while the 
fquadron^ of Athens command the furroundingfeas? 
If thefe coniiderations be allowed their full weight; 
if reafon, not paflion , condudls the war, it feems 
fcarcely in the power of fortune to rob you of vic- 
tory. Yet let us anfwer the Peloponnefians with 
moderation , " that we will not forbid the Mega- 
reans our ports and markets, if the Spartans, and 
other ftates of Greece, abolifli their exclufive and 
inhofpitable laws : that we will r^ftore independent 
governments to fuch cities as were free at the laft 
treaty of peace, provided the Spartans engiage t6 
follow our example : that we are ready to fubmit 
all differences to the impartial decifion of [any 
equitable tribunal; and that, although thefe con- 
defcending overtures be rejeded, we will not 
commence hoftilities, but are prepared to repe! 
them with our ufual vigor *'. " The affembly 
murmured applaufe; a decree was propofed and 
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** In examinini; the rpeech afcribed to Periclei , on this eccafion , 
liy Tliucydides, the attentive reader will perceive that it fuppoCes the 
knowledge of feveral events omitted in the precedin^^ narrative of 
that hiftorian , but which are carefully related in the text. The 
English fpcech is shorter than the Greek, but contains more inform*; 
ation , coiuaed from Flutarch , Diodoriis , Aiiftophgnes , and the a4 
book of Tbucydides himfclf. 
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o H 4 B> ratified ; the ambaffadors returned homb ^vith the 

XV* reply diAated by Pericles ; which , moderate as 

it feemed to the Athenian ftatefman, founded like 

an immediate declaration of war to the Spartans 

and their allies. 

The TiH- Six months after tht battle of Potidaea , the 

**V ^'' ThcbaDS. who were the moft powerful and the moft 

tm*. daring of thcie allies, undertook a military enter- 

oiymp. prife againft the fmall but magnanimous republic 

A.c.^43i. ^f Platsea. Though fituate in the heart of Boeo- 

Way tht . tia , amidft numerous and warlike enemies , the 

^ / Platatans ftill preferved an unfhaken fidelity to 

Athens, whofe toils and triumphs they had ftared 

in the Perfian war. Yet even this feeble commu^ 

. nity, furrounded on every fide by hoftile Boeotians^ 

was not exempted from domeftic difcord. Nau* 

elides, the perfidious and bloody leader of an arifto- 

cratical fadion, engaged to betray the Plataean 

gates to a body of foreign troops , provided they 

enabled him to overturn the democracy, and to 

take vengeance on his political adverfaries, whom 

he regarded as his perfonal foes. Eurymachus, a 

noble and >Yealthy Theban, with whom , in the 

namq of his afibciates, this fanguinary agreement 

had been contracted , entered Plataea with three 

hundred of his countrymen, at the firft watch of 

the night; but, regardlefs of their promife to 

Nauclides, who expeded that they would break 

tumultuoufly into the houfes, and butcher his ene- 

xjiies, the Thebans formed regularly in arms, and 

remained quietly in the market-place, having iffued 

a proclamation to invite all the citizens indifcri- 
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ttiinately to become allies to Thebes. The Pla- 
txans readily accepted a propofal which delivered 
them from the terror of immediate death. But 
while they fucceflively r^tBtd the agreement, they 
obferved, with mixed (hame and joy, that darknt;6 
knd furprife had greatly augmented the number of 
the confpirators. Encouraged by this difcovery, 
they fecretly difpatched a meffenger to Athens ; 
and, while they expeded the affiftance of their dif- 
tantprotedor, determined to leave nothing untried 
for their own deliverance. 

The night was fpent in an operation not lc(k 
daring than extraordinary. As they could not 
aflemble in the ftreets without alarming fufpicion', 
they dug through the interior walls of their houfes, 
and fortified the outward in the beft manner the 
time would allow, with their ploughs, carts, and 
other inftruments of bulbandry. Before day-break 
the work was complete; when, with one content, 
they rulhed furioufly againft the enemy, the wo- 
men and children animating with horrid Ihrieks 
and geftures the efforts of their rage. It was 
night, and a ftorm of rain and thunder augmented 
the gloomy terrors of the battle. The Thebans 
•wefe unacquainted with the ground ; above an 
hundred fell; near two hundred filed in trepidation 
to a lofty and fpacious tower, adjoining the walls, 
'which they miftook for one of the gates of the 
city. In the firft movements of refentment, the 
Plataeans prepared to burn them alive; but a mo- 
ment's refledion deterred .them from this dangerous 
cruelty. Meanwhile, a confiderable body of Thebans 
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advanced towards Plataea, to co - operate Twith 
their countrymen. Their progrefe would have been 
baftened by a fugitive who met them, and related 
the mifcarriage of the enterprife, had not the heavy- 
rain fo much fwelled the Afopus ^ that an unufual 
tinje was fpent in croffing that river. They had 
fcarcely entered the Plat^ean territory, when a fe- 
cond meffenger informed them , that their unfor- 
tunate companions were all killed or *taken pri- 
foners. Upon this intelligence they paufed to con- 
fider, whether, inftead of proceeding to the Pla* 
ta^an walls, where they could not perform any 
immediate fervice , they ought not , as an eafiet 
enterprife , to feize the citizens of that place , who 
were difperfed over their villages in the open 
^country. 

But while they deliberated on this meafure, a Pla- 
taean herald arrived, complaining of the unjuft and 
moft unexpected infradion of the peace, by a dar- 
ing and atrocious confpiracy ; commanding the 
Thebans immediately to leave the territory of Pla- 
taea, if they hoped to deliver their fellow -citizens 
from captivity ; and denouncing , if they refufed 
compliance, that their countrymen would inevitably 
be punifhed with a cruel death. This ftratagem, 
not lefs audacious than artful, prevailed on the 
enemy to repafs the Afopus, while the Platseans 
loft not a moment to aflfemble within their walls 
the fcattered inhabitants of their fields and villas^ 
and braving the Theban refentment, the immediate 
cffeds of which they had rendered impotent, mat 
Jacred the unhappj^ prifoners, to the number of an 
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hundred and eighty, among whom was Euryina- char 
chus, the chief promoter of the expedition. After xw 
this fignal a(^ of vengeance, they ftrengthened the 
works of the place; tranfported their wives and 
children to the tributary iflands of Athens; and» 
that they might more fecurely fuftain the expected 
fiege , required and received from, than republic a 
plentiful fupply of provifions , and a confiderable 
reinforcement of troops. / 

The fwbrd was now drawn, and both parties P'«paw- 
feemed eager to exert their utmoft ftrength. Th^ T;^\n 
Spartans fummoned their confederates to the Iftht **<>^^ fi^« 
TOUs; demanded money and fhips from their Ita- ^•^•*^^' 
lian and Sicilian colonies; and folicited afliftancc 
from the Perfian monarch Artaxerxcs, and from 
Perdiccas king of Macedon ; both of whom 
naturally regarded the Athenians as dangerous 
neighbours, and ambitious invaders of their coafts. 
The people of Athens alfo condefcended to crave 
the aid of Barbarians, and adually contradled aii 
alliance with Sitalces, the warlike chief of the 
Odryfians, who formed the moft powerful tribe in 
Upper Thrace. They required at the fame time 
an immediate fupply of cavalry from their Thef- 
falian allies, while their fleet already cruifed along 
the coaft of Peloponnefus , to confirm the fidelity 
of the furrounding iflands ; an objedl deemed 
cffential to the fuccefsful invafion of that territory.' 
The unexperienced youth, extremely numerous iii 
rood republics of Greece, rejoiced at the profpcdl 
of war. The aged faw and dreaded the general 
commotion, darkly foretold, as they thought, by 
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H A P. ancient oracles and prophecies , but clearly, and 
XV. recently announced , by an earthquake ia the 
facred, and hitherto immoveable ifland of Dclos* 
Such \¥as the ardor of preparation , that only a 
few weeks after the furprife bf Plat^ea^ the Lace- 
daemonian confederates y to the number of fixtjr 
.lbou£md« affcmbled from tbe north and foutb, at 
the Corinthian Ifthmus. The feveral communities 
were refpedlively commanded by leaders of their 
own appointment ; but the general condudl of 
the war was intrufted to Archidamus , the Spartan 

In a council of the chiefs, that prince warmly 
approved their alacrity in taking the field, and 
extolled the greatiiefs and bravery of an army, the 
moft numerous and bell provided that had ever 
followed the ftandard of any Grecian general. Yet 
their preparations , however extraordinary , were 
not greater than their enterprife required. They 
had waged war with a. people not lefs powerful, 
than adive and daring; who had difcernment to 
perceive, and ability to improve, every opportunity 
of advantage ; and whofe refentment would be as 
much inflamed , as their pride would be wounded, 
by the approach of invafion and hoftility. It feemed 
probable, that the Athenians would not allow their 
lands to be wafted, without attempting to defend 
them. The confederates, therefore, rauft be always^ 
on their guard ; their difcipline muft be iftridl, 
regular, and uniform; to elude the (kill, and to 
bppofe the ftrength of Athens, demanded their 
utmoft vigilance and adiyity. 

Arcbidamus, 
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Archidamus, after leading his army into Attica, 
fecois blaraable in allowing their martial ardor to 
evaporate in thefruitlefs ficge of Oenoe, the ftrongeft 
Athenian town towards the fouthern frontier of 
Bocotia. This tedious and unfutceGful operation 
enabled the Athenians to complete, without inters 
ruption, the fingular plan of defence fo ably traced 
by the bold genius of Pericles. They haftened the 
defolation of their own fields; demoliflicd theit 
delightful gardens and villas, which it had been 
their pride to adorn; and tranfported, either td 
Aihens or the ifles^ their valuable eflfeds, theif 
cattle, furniture, and even the frames of their 
houfes. The numerous inhabitants of the country- 
towns , and villages, where the more ofiulent 
Athenians commonly fpent the greater part'of their 
time , flocked to the- capital , Which wSs well 
furnifhed with the means of fubfiftence, though 
not of accommodation , for fuch a promifcuous 
crowd of ftrangers, with £heir families, Slaves, of 
fervants. Many people of lower rank, deftitute of 
private dwellings, were obliged to occupy the 
public halls, the groves and temples, the walls 
and battlements. Even perfons of diftindion werd 
narrowly and meanly lodged; an inconvenience 
feverely felt by men accuftonied to livfe ac large 
in the country , in rural eafe and elegahca But 
refentment againft the public enemy bWuted the 
fenfe of perfonal hardihip , and filenced the voice 
of private complaint. 

Mean,while, the confederafe army, having raifed 
the fiege of Oenoe, advanced along the eafterii 
Vol. 11^ A 4 
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frontier of Attica; and, within eighty days after 
the ibrprife of Plat^ea, invaded the Thriafian plain^ 
the richeft ornament of the Athenian territory. 
Having wafted that valuable drftrid with fire and 
fword, they proceeded to Eleufis, and from thence 
to Acharnae, the largeft borough in the province, 
and only eight miles diftant from the capitaL 
There they continued an unufual length of time, 
gradually demolilhing the houfes and plantations, 
and daily exercifmg every a<fl of rapacious cruelty, 
with a view either to draw the enemy to a battle, 
or to difcover whether they were unalterably 
determined to keep within their walls; a rcfolu- 
tion , which , if clearly afcertained , would enable 
the invaders to proceed with more boldnefs and 
cffec^,' and to carry on their ravages with fecurity, 
even ^ the gates of Athens. 

The Athenians, hitherto intent on their naval 
preparations, had exerted an uncommon degree 
of patience and felf^cpromand. But their unculy 
paffion^ could no longer be reftrained , when they 
|eai>ned the pfoceedings in Acharnae* The proprie- 
tors of that rich and extcnfive diftridl boafted 
that they alone could fend three thoufand brave 
fpearrpen.into the field, and lamented, that they 
ibouldfeosain pooped up in dilhonorable confine* 
ment, >vhile their poffeffions fell a. prey to an 
hoftile ii^viader. Their, animated complaints in* 
flamed the kindred ardor of the Athenian youth. 
It appeared unworthy of thofe, who had fo often 
ravaged witl} impunity the territories of their neigh- 
bours, patiently to behold the defolation of their 
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own. Interfiled priefts announced appijoaph^ng cala- chap. 
mity; feditipus orators cJamored again^ft the timid xv. 
councils of Pericles ; the impetuous youth required 
their geqpral to lead them to battle. Amidft this 
popular commotion, thje accomplifhed general and 
ftatefman remained unmoved, bravely refifting the. 
ftorm, or dextcroufly eludipg its force. Though 
determined not tp rilk an engagement, with the- 
confederates, he feafonably employed the Athenian 
and .Theffalian cavalry, to beat up their quarters,, 
to intercept their convoys, to harafs, furprife, 
or cut off their advanced parties. While thefe 
enterprifes tended to divert or appeafe the turpult^ 
a fleet of an hundred and fifty fail ravaged the 
defencelefs coaft of PeJoponnefus. A fquadron.^ 
lefs numerous, made a defcent on Locris. The 
rebellious inhabitants of ^gina were driven- from 
their pofleffions, and an Athertian colony was 
fettled in that ifland. . TJie wretched fugitives ^ 
whofe country had long rivalled Athens itfelf in 
wealthy commerce, and naval power, received 
the maritime diftridl of Thyrea ** from the; bounty 
of their Spartan protedors. 

Intelligence of thefe proceedings , and ftill more The con- 
the fcarcity of provifions, engaged the confederates 'c^"^^^" 
to return to their refpedltve republics. Having Attica^ 
advanced by the eaftern, they retired along the 
weftern, frontier of Attica; every place in their line 

^' Thi« diftrict lay on the frontier of the Argive and LacedftmonUii 
territory , and was long an object of cputention between tbofr 
republics. See vol. ii p. 322, 3^3. , . ^ 
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P. of marcK experiencing the fatal eifeAs of their 
refentmcrtt 6r rapacity. Soon after their retreat, 
Pericles, towards the beginning of autumn, led 
out the Athenians to ravage the neighbouring and 
hoftile province of Megara. The invading army- 
was accidentally obferved by the fleet, while it 
returned from the coaft of Peloponnefus. The 
failors haftened to ftiare the danger and plunder. 
The whole Athenian force thus amounted to near 
twenty thoufand men; a number far more than 
fufficient to deprive the induftrious Megareans of 
tlie hope of a fcanty harveft, earned with infinite 
toil and care, in their narrow unfruitful territory. 
The winter was not diftinguifhed by any impor* 
tant expedition on either fide. The Corinthians, 
long enured to the fea in all feafons, carried oa 
indccifive hoftilities againft the Athenian allies in 
Acarnania. During this inadive portion of the 
year, the Athenians, as well as their enemies, 
were employed in celebrating the memory of the 
dead, with much funeral pomp, and high enco- 
miums on their valor *' ; in diftributing the 



*7 Thii mournful iblemnity » as practiTed by the Athenians , is 
defcribed by Thucydides , 1. ii. p. 120, et feqq. The bones of tbe 
deceafed were brought to a tabernacle previoufly erected for receiving 
them. On the day appointed for the funerat , they were conveyed 
ftom thence in cypreff coffins-, drawn on carriages , one for eacb 
tribe, to the public Tepulcbre |n the Ceramicuj, the moft beautiful 
fuburb of the city. The relations of the dead decked out the remains 
of their friends, as they judgld. moft proper (See LyGas againft 
Agoratus ). One empty bier was drawn along in honor of thofe whofe 
Bodies had not been recovered. I'erfons of every age , and of either 
fex, citizens and ftrangefs, attended' this' fohmnity. V7hen the bones 
wert depofited in the ea^th« Come citizen of dignity and merit, nameA: 
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prizes of merit among the furviving warriors , in c ii A P. 
confirming their refpedive alliances ; and in forti- xv. 
fying fuch places on their frontier as feemed moft 
expofed to military ey^cuffions , or naval defcents. 

The return of fummer brought back into Attica The 
the Peloponnefian invaders ; buD it likewife intro- l^llkl out 
duced a far more dreadful calamity. A deftruclive in Athens/ 
peftilence, engendered in Ethiopia, infeded Egypt, 
and fpread over great part of the dominions of the 
king of Perfia. Hiftory does not explain by what 
nieans this fatal diforder was communicated to 
Greece. The year had been in other refpeds 
remarkably healthful. As the difeafe firft appeared 
in the Piraeus, the principal Athenian harbour, we 
may be allowed to conjedurc, that it was imported 
from the eaft, either by the Athenian merchant- 
men, or by the Ihips of war, which annually failed 
to that quarter, in order to levy money on the 
tributary cities. When its miferabic fymptoms 
broke out in the Piraeus, the inhabitants ^ufpeded 
ihat the enemy had poifoned their wells. But it 
foon extended over the adjoining diftrids, and raged 

by the ftate,4.monnted a lofty pulpit , and pronoanced the pancgyrta 
of the deceafed, of their anceftors* and the Athenian republic On 
this occafion , ^l^ricles hirafelf had been appointed to that fohma 
oflBce. He perforrtied it with great dignity.. His fpe^ch , containing 
almoft as many i^as as words, is incapable of ibridgment; nor does 
its nature admit the infertion of it entire in the prefent hiftory , in 
which eloquence is merely confidered as an inftrument of government, 
and fuch fpeeches only introduced as influenced public refolutions and 
roeafures. It is , however, worthy of obfervation, that his magnificent 
difplay of the advantages, the fecurlty, and the glory of Athens, 
forms a ftriking contrail with the unexpected calamities which fooa 
overwhelmed his unhappy country. 
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CHAP. ^vJth peculiar violence in the populous ftrccts 

XV. "which furrounded the citadel. 
Dcfcrip. The malady appeared under various forms, in 

maJi^y. * different conftitutions ; but its fpecific fymptoms 
•were invariably the fame. It began with a burning 
heat in the head ; the eyes were read and inflamed ; 
the tongue and mouth had the color of blood. 
The pain and inflammation defcended t30 the breaft 
with inexpreffible anguilh; the (kin was covered 
■with ulcers; the body of a livid red; the external 
heat not fenfible to the touch, but the internal fo 
violent , that the flighteft covering could not 
be endured. An infatiable thirft was an univerfal 
fymptom ; and, when indulged, increafed the 
difordei". When the bowels were attacked , the 
patient foon perifhed through debility. Some lived 
feven or nine days , and died of a fever , with 
apparent remains of ftrength. The life was faved, 
when the internaj vigor diverted the courfe of the 
difeafe towards the extremities. Thofe who once 
recovered were never dangeroufly attacked a fecond 
time, from which they conceived a vain hope 
of proving thenceforth fuperior to every bodily 

lueffcat infirmity. The difofder, which was always accom- 
pani(:d with an extreme deje<?lion of fpirits, often 
impaired the judgment, as well as the memory. 
All remedies, hunoan and divine, were employed 
in vain to ftop the progrefs of this fatal contagion. 
The miferable crowds expired in the temples, pre. 
ferring unavailing prayers to the gods. A fliock- 
ing fpedacle was feen round the facred fountains, 
where multitudes lay dead , or perilhed in agoni^ipg 
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tofture. At length all medical alfiflance was c n k.f* 
defpifed **, and all religious ceremonies negled- xv. 
cd. Continually fulFering or apprehending the on morale 
mod dreadful calamities » the Athenians became 
equally regardlefs of laws human and divine. The 
fleeting moment only was theirs. About the 
future they felt no concern, nor did they believe it 
of concern to the gods , fmce all alike pcriflied , 
guilty or innocent. Decency no longer impofmg 
refped, the only purfuit was that of prefent plea- , 
furc To beings of an hour , the dread of pu- 
nilhment formed no reftraint; to vidims of mifcry^ 
confcience prefented no terrors. Athens thus cx- 
liibited at once whatever is moft affliding in wretch- 
ednefs , and moft miferable in vice, uniting to the 
rage of difeafe the more deftrudive fury of un- 
bridled paffions. 

While the city fell a prey to thefe accumulated i>«vaftft* 
€vils, the country was laid wafte by an implacable ^tjica. 
enemy. On the prefent occafion, the confederates oiymp. 
advanced beyond Athens^; they deftroyed the works jJ^.''c^43(J^* 
of the miners on Mount Laurium ; and , having ' 

^* The fuppofed decree of the Athenians in favor of Hippocrates, 
lays , that his fcbolars showed the means both of preventing and 
curing the plague. TtTi XS'^ ^z^oi'TTUoug uo-(^a)<(i}g ituOiv^xa-9oci rov Xoi- 
jusf ; and again , *05t«; re txr^iXJi hiitru ay^aXw? o-fiD^f* rt? jcotfAnvrx^* 
Hippocrates, p. 1290. This deciee therefore , as well as the letters 
of Hippocrares, mentioning the plague at Athens, are unqneAionably 
fpurious. The malady is minutely defcribed by Thncydides » 1. iL 
«. xlvii. by Lucretius, I. vi. ver. 1136, et feqq. Diodorus , I. xil. 
differs widely from them both , probably having copied from Cpborut 
and Theopompus. Hippocrates has feveral cafes of the plague from 
ThaTos* Abdera, etc. but not one from Athens. See Hippourat. df 
Morbis Epidem. 
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6 II A p. ravaged all that fouthcrn dillrid, as well as the 
XV. coaft oppbfite to Euboea and Naxos , they traced 
a line of devaftation along the IMarathonian fhorc, 
the glorious fcene of an immortal vidory, obtained 
by the valor of Athens , in defence of thofe very 
ftates by which her own territories were now fo 
cruelly dcfolated. 
Magnani* If confcious wifdom and rcditude were not fu- 
wity of perior to every affault of fortune, the manly foul 
of Pericles muft have funk under the weight of 
fuch muluphed calamities. But his fortitude ftiil 
fupported him amidll the flood of public and do- 
meftic woe. With decent and magnanimous com- 
pofure, he beheld the unhappy fate of his nume- 
rous and flourifhing family , fucceffively fnatched 
away by the rapacious peftilence. At the funeral 
of the laft of his fons, he dropped, indeed, a few 
reludlant tears of paternal tendernefs. But, afhamed 
of this momentary weaknefs, he bent his unde- 
jedlcd mind to the defence of the republic. Having 
colleded an hundred Athenian, together with fifty 
Chian or Lefbian veffels, he failed through the 
Saronic gulph. and ravaged the unproteded coafts 
of Elis , Argos , and Laconia. While this arma- 
ment weighed anchor in the Pirseus , there hap- 
pened an eclipfe of the fun **, which terrified the 
fupcrllitious mariners, whofe minds were already 
clouded by calamity. The pilot of the admiral 
galley betrayed the moft unmanly cowardice, when 

^' Plutarch, in Fericle. But as Thucydides mentions no fuch 
eclipfe that funimer, although extremely attentive in recording fucft 
plisenomena, I would not warrant the chronology of Plutarch. 
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Pericles, throwing a cloak before his eyes, aflcfd, 
" whether the obfcurity furprifed him?" the pilot 
anfwering him in the negative, ^* Neither," re- 
joined Pericles, "ought ant'clipfe of the fun, oc- 
cafioned by the intervention of a revolving planet, 
Avhich intercepts its light. " 

Having arrived on the Argolic coaft, the Athe- 
nians laid fiege to the facred city Epidaurus, whofe 
inhabitants gloried in the peculiar favor of ^fcu- 
lapius. The plague again breaking out in the 
fleet, was naturally afcribed to the vengeance of 
that offended divinity. They raifed the fiege of 
t'pidaurus ; nor were their operations more fuc- 
cefsful againft Troezene, Hcrmione, and other 
Peloponnefian cities. They took only the fmall 
fortrefs of Prafiae , a fea-port of Laconia; after 
which they returned to the Pirxus, afHided with 
the peftilence, and without having performed any 
.thing that correfponded to the greatnefs of the ar- 
mament, or the public expectation. 

The Athenian expedition into Thrace was ftill 
more unfortunate. Into that country Agnon con- 
duced a body of four thoufand men, to co-ope- 
rate with Phormio in the fiege of Potidaea. But 
in the fpace of forty days , he loft one thoufand and 
fifty men in the plague; and the only confequencc 
of his expedition was, to infedl the northern army 
with that melancholy diforder. 

Thefe multiplied difafters reduced the Athenians 
to defpair. Their fufferings exceeded example and 
J:)elicf, while they were deprived of the only ex* 
peded confolation, the pleafure of revenge. . The 
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CHAP, bulk of the people defircd peace on any terms. 
XV* Ambaflkdors were fent to Sparta, but not admitted 
to an audience. The orators clamored, and tra« 
duced Pericles. The undifcerning populace afcribed 
their misfortunes to the unhappy effed of his coun- 
cils ; but his magnanimity did not yet forfake him, 
and, for the laft time, be addreffed the aflembly: 
The mtc* ^ Your anger , Athenians ! occafions no furprife , 
mnftnovf becaufe it comes not unexpeded. Your conaplaints 
of hit tail excite no relentment, becaufe to complain is the 
advice to right of the mifcrable. Yet as you miftake both the 
nlans. caufe and the meafure of your prefent calamity, I 
will venture to expofe fuch dangerous, and, if not 
fpeedily correded , fuch fatal errors. The juftice 
and neceffity of the war I have often had occalion 
to explain : it is juft that you, who have protedcd 
and faved , fhould govern Greece ; it is neccflary, 
if you would affert your pre-eminence, that you 
fhould now refift the Peloponnefians. On main- 
taining this nefolution, not your honor only, but 
yourfafety, depends. The fovereignty of Greece 
cannot, like an empty pageant of grandeur, be 
taken up with indifference, or without danger laid 
down. That well-earned dominion, which you 
have fometimes exercifcd tyrannically, muft be 
upheld and defended, otherwife you muft fubmit, 
without refource, to the refentment of your injured 
allies, and the animofity of your inveterate enemies. 
The hardlhips, to which you were expofed from 
the latter, 1 forefaw and foretold; the peftilencc, 
'that fudden and improbable difafter, it was Jmpoli> 
fible'for human prudence to conjedurej yet great 
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and tincxpeded as bur calamities have been, and chap, 
continue, they are ftill accidental and tranfitory, xv» 
while the advantages of this neceflary war are per- 
manent, and its glory will be immortal. The great- 
nefs of that empire which we ftrive to uphold, 
extends beyond the territories of our moft diftant 
allies. Of the two elements, deftined for the ufe 
of men , the fea and the land , we abfolutely com« 
mand the one , nor is there any kingdom , or re- 
public, or confederacy, that pretends to difputc 
our dominion. Let this confideration elevate our 
hopes ; and perfonal afflidions will difappear at the 
view of public profperity. Let us bear, with re- 
fignation, the ftrokes of providence; and we ffiall 
repel, with vigor, the aflaults of our enemies. 
It is the Hereditary and glorious diftindion of our 
republic, never to yield to adverfity. We. have 
defied danger, expended treafure and blood; and, 
amidfl obftinate and formidable wars , augmented 
the power, and extended the fame, of a city 
unrivalled ia wealth , populoufnefs , and fplendor, 
and governed by laws and inftitutions worthy its 
magnificence and renown. If Athens muft perilh, 
(as what human grandeur is not fubjed to de- 
cay?) kt her never fall, at leaft, through our pu- 
fillanimity ; a fall that would cancel the merit of 
our former virtue, and deftroy at once that edifice 
of glory which it has been the work of ages to 
rear. When our walls and harbours are no more; 
when the terror of our navy (hall have ceafed, and 
our external magnificence fallen to decay, the glory 
of Athens ihall remain. This is the prize which 
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c H A p. I have hitherto exhorted, and ftill exhort you to 
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defend , regardlels of the clamors of floth , the 
fufpicions of cowardice^ or the perfecution of envy. " 
. Such were the fentiments of Pericles, who, on 
this occafion, declared to his aflembled country- 
men, with the freedom of confcious merit, that he 
felt hitnfelf inferior to none in wifdom to difcover, 
and abilities to explain and promote, the meafures 
mod honorable and ufeful ; that he was a findere 
and ardent lover of the republic, unbiaffed by the 
didates of felfiihnefs , ynfeduced by the allure- 
ments of partiality, and fuperior to the tempta- 
tions of avarice. The anger of the Athenians 
evaporated in impofmg on him a fmall fine , and 
foon after they re-eleded him general The inte- 
grity and manly firmnefs of his mind rcftor^d the 
fainting courage of the republic. They refcued 
the dignity of Pericles from the rage of popular 
frenzy ; but they could not defend his life againft 
the infedious malignity of the peftilence. He died 
two years and fix months after the commencement 
of the war. The charader which he draws of him- 
felf is confirmed by the impartial voice of hiftory, 
which .adds a few circumftances fitted to confirm 
the texture of a virtuous and lading fame. Du- 
ring the firft invafion of. the Peloponnefians, he 
declared that he would convey his extcnfive and 
valuable eftate to the public , if it Ihould be ex- 
cepted from the general devaftation, by the policy 
,or the gratitude of Archidamus , his hereditary 
guefl and friend '\ Yet this generous patriot lived 

*♦ Thucydid, p. 108. 
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with the mod exemplary oeconomy in his perfonal chap. 
and'domeflic expenfc. His death -bed was fur- xv. 
rounded by his numerous admirers, who dwelt 
with complacency on the illuftrious exploits of his 
glorious life. While they recounted the wifdom of 
his government, and enumerated the long feries of 
bis vidories by fea and land , " You forget, " f;aid 
the dying (latefman and fage, " you forget the only 
valuable part of my charader: none of my fellow- 
citizens was ever compelled, through any adion of 
mine, to affume a mourning robe ". " He expired, 
teaching an invaluable lefTon to human jkind , that 
in the laft important hour , when all other objecU 
difappear, or lofe their value, the recoUedion of 
an innocent life is ftill prefent to the mind , and 
ftill affords confolation more valuable than Pericles 
could derive from his nine trophies ereded over 
the enemies of his country, from his long and 
profperous adminiftration of forty years, the depth 
of his political wifdom , the perfedion of his mi« . 
litary and naval (kill , and the immortal fame of 
his unrivalled eloquence. 

*' plot, in Pericl. 
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XVI. 
Events of 
the four 
following 
years of 
the war. 
Olymp. 
Ixxxvii. 4* 
A> C. 429. 
— 415. 



Subfequent Events of the War. — PlaSaa taken. — , 
"^ Revolt of Lesbos. — DefcriptioH and Hiflory of that 
Island. — Nature of its political Connexion laiitb 
Athens. — Addrefs of Lesbos, — Its Capital he- 
Jieged by the Athenians. — Meafutes of the Pelopon- 
nejians for relieving it. — Mityleni furrenders. — 
Deliberatiofts in Athens concerning the Treatment 
of the Prifoners. — Refettlement of the Affairs of 
Lesbos^ — The Corinthians foment FaSions in Cor- 
cyra, — Sedition in that Island. — The contending 
Fa6lions refpeSiively fupported by the Athenians and 
Peloponnejtans — Progrefs^ Termination , and Con- 
feqiiences of the Sedition. , 

JL HE dignity and vigor of the republic feemed 
to perifh with Pericles , and feveral years elapfed 
fcarcely diftinguilhed by any event that tended 
to vary the uniformity , much lefs to decide 
the fortune of the war. While the Pcioponne^ 
fians invaded Attica, the Athenian fleet annually 
ravaged the coaft of Peloponnefus. In vain the 
inhabitants of that country, little accuftomed to 
the fea, colleded fhips, and ufed their utmoft en- 
deavours to contend with the experienced flcill of the 
Athenian mariners. They were always defeated , 
and often by an inferior force; one proof among 
oiany, that naval fuperiority is flowly acquired 
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and flowly loft. Neither the Athenians nor the c h. a p. 

Feloponnefians derived any effedual affiftance from XVJU 

their refpcAivc aUiances with Sitalces and Perdic«» 

cas. The former, reinforced by many independ^ 

ent tribes of Thrace , who were allured to his, 

ftandard by the hopes of plunder, poured dowa 

an hundred and iifty thoulknd men on the Mace* 

donian coaft. But a hafty agreement between the 

two kings diflipated that numerous and defultory 

band >vith the fame rapidity with which it had 

been coUeded '. 

One benefit, indeed, the Athenians received 
from Sitalces, if that can be reckoned a benefit, 
which enabled them to commit an adion of atro* 
cious cruelty : he put into their hands Ariftxus 9 
the Corinthian , a bold and determined enemy of 
their republic; and adually travelling through 
Thrace into Perfia, to folicit money from Arta* 
xerxes to fupport the war againft them. Both 
Ariftaeus and his colleagues in the embafTy fuffered* 
a painful and ignominious death. 

The fuccefe of the adverfe parties was equally Taking of 
balanced in the fieges jof Potidsea and Platsea. The Pottd«a; 
former, having furrendered on capitulation, was j^|J^"^^* 
occupied by new inhabitants. The expelled citi- a. c. 409, 
zens retired to Olynthus and other places of the 
Chalcidic^, where they ftrengthened and exafpe-. 
rated the foes of Athens. Plataea alfo capitulated,- of Piataa. 
after a long and fpirited refiftance during five years, oiymp. 
Notwithftanding the warm and affedling reman-. A.^gl'Uar.' 

' Tbucydid p. IC7— 17«. 
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c ■ A F. ftrances of the citizens who had aded fucB 9n 
XVI. ffluftrious part in the Perfian war, when the The-' 
bans behaved raoft difgracefully, the capitulatioa 
Was Ihamefully violated by the Spartans, who &• 
Crificed to the rcfentraent of Thebes, the eternal 
enemy of Platxa, two hundred braVe men, whofe 
Courage and fidelity merited a better fate. Bat 
the youth of Platsea ftiil fiourifhed in the bofom 
of Athens, and were deftined, in a future age, to 
reaffumc the dignity of independent government, 
which always formed the higheft ambition of their 
fbiall but magnanimous community. 

Among the tranfadions of this other wife unim« 
portant period, happened the revolt of Lefbos, 
and the fedition of Corcyra. Both events deeply 
affedted the intereft of Athens ; and the former is 
diftingttilhed by fuch circumftances as ferve to 
Explain the political condition of the times, vrhile 
the latter exhibits a ftriking but gloomy picture of 
Grecian manners. 

The ifland of Leflbos, extending above an hun- 
dred' and fifty miles in circumference, is the largeft, 
cfxcept Euboea, in the JEgean fea. Origioally 
planted by Eolians, Lefbos was the mother of 
many Eolic colonies. They were cftablilhed on 
the oppofite continent , and feparaecd from their 
metropolis by a ftrait of feven miles, which ex- 
pands itfelf into the gulf of Thebe, and is beauti* 
fully diverfified by the Hecatonnefian and ArgU 
iTuffian ifles, of old facred to Apollo. The happy 
temperature of the climate of Lefbos confpircd 
with tlie rich fertility of the foil to produce thofc: 

delicious 



Defcrip* 
%ion and 
hiftory of 
that iflaod< 
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delicious fruif», and tbofe exquifite wines, which c H A r. 
arc ftyi acknowledged by modern^ travellers to dfe- xvi. 
fcrve the encomiinns fo liberally beftowed on them 
by ancient writJers \ The eonvenknce of i» har- 
bours forniflied another fourcc of wealth and ad- 
vantage to tbisi delightful illand , which , as early as 
the age of Homer, was reckoned populous and 
po werfttl" , afKl , like the reft of Greece at that time, 
governed by the moderate jurifdidlion of heredi- 
tary princes. THe abufe of royal power occafiOna! 
the difiblution of monarchy in Lefbos , as well as 
in the neighbouring ifles. The rival cifiies of Mi- \ 

tyjene and Methymna contended for republican 
prr-cminence. The former prevailed; and hav- 
ing reduced Methymna, as weH as fix cities of in- 
ferior note, began to extend its^ dominion beyond 
the narrow bounds of the iffand, and conquered 
a confiderable part of Troas. Meanwhile the in- 
ternal government of Mitylene was often difturbed 
by fcdition^, an<t foraedmes ufurped by tyrants.^ 
The wife Pittacu^ , contemporary and rival of So-i 
Ion , endeavoujred to remedy thefe evils by giving 
his countryrtten a body of laws , comprised in: fix 
hundred verfes 5 which adjufted theil^political rights, 
and regulated their behaviour and manners. The 
Lefcians afterwards underwent thofe general revolu- 
tions ,' to which both the ifland's and the continent 
of Afia Miuor were expofed from the Lydian and 
Perfian jiower. Delivered from the yoke of Perfia 

* MnnC de Guyt, Tournefort , etc. af»ree wiih Horace (paffira) 
and Strabo , 1. xiii. p. ^84 — 6S7. froHi which the following panieu* 
lars y in the text, conceriiiog Lvsbos, ace extracterl. 

Vo,L. II. , B b 
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by the fuccefsful valor of Athens and Sparta , 
the Lelbians , as well as all the Greek fettlemeots 
around them , fpurned the tyrannical authority of 
Sparta and Paufanias , and ranged themfelves under 
the honorable colors of Athens, which they 
thenceforth continued to refpedl in peace , and to 
follow in war. 

In the exercife of power ^the Athenians difplayed 
principles totally different from thofe^ by which 
tbey had attamed it. The confederacy betweea 
Athens and I e(bos was Hill fupported , however, 
by mutual fear rather than by reciprocal affecfliom 
During peace, the Lelbians dreaded the navy of 
Athens; the Athenians feared to lofe the affiftance 
of Leibos in war. Befides this , the Athenians were 
of the Ionic , the Lelbians of the Eolic , race ; and 
the latter juftly regretted that the allies df Athens 
flioujd be fucceffively reduced to the condition of 
fubjeds. They perceived the artful. policy of that 
republic in allowing the Chians and Lelbians alone 
to retain the femblance of liberty. While the 
Chians and Lefbians , ftill free in appearance , affift* 
ed in fubduing the other confederates of Athens, 
that ambitious tfcpublic was always furniflied with 
a plaufible juftification of her general oppreflRon 
and tyranny ; fince it was natural to imagine that 
men, left to the unreftrained liberty of* choice, 
fliould, in matters indifferent to themfelves, pre- 
fer the caufe of juftice to that of ufurpation. But 
even the apparent freedom which the Lelbians en- 
joyed had become extremely precarious. They 
felt th«mfelves under the difagreeable ncceffity to 
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fdoth , to bribe ^ and to flatter the Athenian dema- chap, 
gogues , and in all their tranfadions with that im- xvi. 
perioiis people , to teftify the moft mortifying de- 
ference and fubmiflion. Notwithftanding their 
Yratchful attention never defignedly to offend , they 
were continually endangered by the quarrelfoma| 
humor of a capricious multitude, and had reafon -» 
to dread , left , in confequence of fome unexpeded 
guft of paflion, they fhould be compelled to demolifli 
their walls, and to furrender their fhipping, the 
punilhments already inflided on fuch of the neigh- 
bouring iflands as had incurred the difpleafure of 
Athens. 

This uneafy fituation naturally difpofed the Let Mcifure* 
bians, amidft the calamities of the fecond Pelo* bianVprV 
ponnefian invafidn , heightened by the plague at vious to 
Athens, to watch an opportunity to revolt. The yoi^'** 
following year was employed in affcmbling the 
fcattered inhabitants of the ifland within the walls 
of Mitylene , in ftrengthening thefe walls , in forti- 
fying their harbours , in augmenting their fleet, and 
in colleding troops and provifions from the fertile 
fliores of the Euxine fea. But in the fourth year oiymp. 
of the war , their defign , yet unripe for execution , J»^^**'"- 1- 
was made known to the Athenians by the inhabit- 
ants of Tenedos , the neighbours and enemies of 
Lefbos, as Nvell as by the citizens of Methymna, 
the ancient rival of IVlitylene , and by feveral male- 
contents in the Lclbian capital. Notwithftanding 
the concurrence of fuch powerful teftimonies , the 
Athenian niagiftrates affeded, to difbelieve intelli- 
gence which their diftrcffed circumftanccs rendered 

Bb '2. 
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6 ff A r. peculiarly alarming. The Leflbians, it was faid, 
XVI; coakt never think of forfaking the alliance of a 
country, which had always treated them with fuch 
diftinguifhed favor, how powerfully foever they 
itiight be urged to that meafure by the Thebans , 
4heir Eolian brethren , and the Spartans , their an« 
■* cient conlFederatcs. Ambafladors, however, were 
ient to Lefbosy defiring an explanation of niraors 
ib diflionorable to the Hdelity and gratitude of the 
inand« 

^ctiviiy of xhe ambafladors haviftg confirmed the report, 
Athens equipped a fleet of forty fail , intending to 
attack the enemy by furprife , while they celebrated, 
>Vith univcrfal confent , the anniverfary feftivai of 
Apollo , on the promontory of Malca. But this 
defigrt was rendered abortive by the diligence of a 
Mitylenian traveller,^ who, parting from Athens to 
Huboea , proceeded Couthward to Geraiftos , and , 
embarking in a merchant-veflcl , reached Lelbos 
in Ids than three days from the time that he un- 
dertook this important fervice. His feafonable 
advice not only prevented the JVlitylenians from 
leaving their city , but prepared them to appear, at 
the arrival of the enemy, in a tolerable pofture of 
defence. This ftate of preparation enabled them 
to obtain from Cleippidas , the Athenian admiral , 
a- fufpenfion of hoftilities , until they difpahrhed aa 
embafly to Athens , to remove , as they pretended , * 
the groundlcfs refentment of the people, and to 
give ample fatisfadion to the magiftratcs. ' 

AiTdnfsof On the part of the Lefbians , this tr«nfadion was 
nothing more than a contrivance to gain time. 



Lesbos. 
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They expedled no i|H^ or forgivcncfs from the chap. 
Athenian affembly ; ana while this illufive nepocia- xn. 
tion was carrying on at Athens, other ambaflfadors Oiymp. 
went fecretly to Sparta , requefting that the Let A.*c!"4ai 
bians might be admitted into the Peloponnefian 
confederacy , and thus entitled to the proteftion df 
that powerful league. The Spartans referred them 
to the general affembly , which was to be foon held 
at Olympia, to foleranize the moft fplendid of aH 
the Grecian feftivals. After the games were ended; 
and the Athenians, who little expedled that fuch 
matters were in agitation, had returned home, the 
Lefbian ambafladors were favorably heard in a 
general convention of the Peloponnefian \t-epre- 
fentatives or deputies , from whom they received 
aflurance of immediate and effedual affiftance. 

This promife, howeVer, was notpundualtyper* Mityienl 
formed. The eyes of the Athenians were at length **^'«^*^' 
opened; and while the Peloponnefians prepared or 
deliberated , their more aftive enemies had alread^^ 
taken the field. Various (kirmifties , in i«rhidh the 
iflanders ihowed little vigor in their own defence , 
engaged the neighbouring ftates of Lemnos and 
Imbros to fend , on the firft fummons , confiderafbld 
fupplies of troops to their Athenian confederates { 
but as the combined forces were ftfll infufficient 
completely to invert Mityienl , a powerful reirtforce* 
ment was fent from Athens; and before the be* 
ginning of winter, the place was blocked up by 
land , while an Athenian fleet occupied the hatbouif 
' The unfavorable leafoti, and ftill more, ihat Mearum 
dilatorinefs which fo often obftruded the meafures ^^^^ 
c Bb 3 ^'^^^ 
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CHAP, of the confederates , prevjflpi tiraely aid from ar- 
XVI. riving at Mitylene. But In order to make a di- 
neo^ns for verfion in favor of their new allies , the Pelopon- 

relieviog * 

it, nefians jifTenabled a confiderable armament at the 

idhmiis , intending to convey their fhips over land 
from Corinth to the fea of Athens, that they might 
thus infeft the Athenian fliores with their fleet, 
•while the army carried on its ufual ravages in the 
central parts of Attica. The adivity of the Athe- 
nians defeated this defign. Notwitbft3:nding theiF 
numerous fquadrons on the coafts of Pelopon- 
nefus , Thrace , and Lefbos , they immediately fitted 
out an hundred fail to defend their own fbo^-es. 
The Peloponnefian failow , who had been haflily 
coUeded from the maritirpe towns, fopn became 
difgufled with an expedition , attended with unfore*r 
feen difficulties; and « as , autumn advanced, the 
militia from the inland country gr^w impatient 
to return to their fields and vineyards. During 
winter, the Mityleojans were flill disappointed 
in their hope of relief. They were encouraged, 
however , to perfevere in refiftance , by the arrival 
of Salaethus, ;^ Spartan general of confiderable 
merit, who having landed in an obfcure harbour 
of the ifland , travcUec|* by land towards Mitylene ; 
and, during the obfcurity of night, paffed the Athe- 
nian wall of circumvallation , by favor of a breach 
made by a tprrent. Salstthus gave the hefieged 
frcfli affurdnces that a powerful fleet would be 
fent tp their afliftance early in the fpring; and that, 
. , ?t the fiw? tioi^ , tb^ A^thenians fhould be h^raffed 
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by an iiivafion more tenible and deftrudive than 
any which they had yet experienced. 

The latter part of the promife was indeed per- 
formed. ^The Peloponnefians invaded Attica. 
Whatever, had been fpared in former incurfions, 
now fell a prey to tlieir fury. But after the fpring 
was confiderably advanced , the long-expeded fleet 
was looked. for in vain. The fame procraftination 
, and difficulties ftill retarded the preparations of 
the confederates ; and when at length forty fail 
were colleded, the command was beftowed on 
the Spartan Alcidas , a man totally devoid of that 
fpirit and judgment effential to the e:harader of a, 
naval commander. Inftead of failing diredly to 
the jrelief of Mitykme , he wafted much precious 
time in purfuii^ the Athenian merchantmen , in 
baraffing the unfortified iflands, and in alarming 
the defencelefs and unwarlike inhabitants of Ionia, 
who could fcarcely recover from their aftonjfhment,. 
at feeing a Peloponnefian fleet in thofe feas. Many 
trading veffels, that failed between the numerous 
iflands and harbours on that extenfive coaft, fell 
into the hands of Alcidas; for when they defcriecj 
his fquadron, they attempted not to avoid it; 
many fearlefsly approached it, as certainly Athe- 
nian. In confequence of this imprudence, Alcidas 
took a great number of prifoners, whom he but- 
chered in cold blood at Myqiiefus. 

This barbarity only difgraced himfelf, and in-, 
jured the Spartan caufe in Afia, many cities of 
which were previoufly ripe for revolt. Before 
he attempted to accomplifh the main bbjedfc 

B b 4 
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c H 4 P. of ins expe^itkm , the 4^ppottnnity was for ev^et 
XVL loft by the forpendor o( Mitfknn6. IMpimx of 
aflBftance, and (cafcity ^f provjriom, hsd obliged 
Saliethus , who began hintfdf by the time to fuf* 
petft that the FcSopoiinefiaQs ha4 4«id «fide all 
thoughts of focceuring the place, to arm * cfeo 
populace , in Qt4er «^ nake a vigorous aflinalt <m 
the Athenian lines. But the lo\¥€r rarAc5 «f rocn, 
who in Leibos, as wefll as in all 4!he <S*«oian iftes, 
naturally favored the canfe of Athens, die avowed 
patron of democracy , no fooner rooeived thenr ar- 
mor, than t4»ey rdFufed obeying th^r feperion, 
and threatened, that uniefs the .com were ^peedity 
brought to the market-place , and eqnaUy •divided 
among all the x:iti£ens , they tpxM inftastly^ 4[ob^ 
mit to the befiegers. The arilrocraftical party 
prudently yidded to ihe toivent trf popular fury , 
which they had not ftrength -to rrfift; and juRAy 
apprehenfive, left a n»ore obftkiate defence ini^br 
totally exckide them from the t>enrfk of capitula- 
tion, they furrcindered to Padhes, tlic Athenian 
commander, on condition that none of the pri- 
foners (hould be enflaved or put to deadi , until 
their agents, who were immediately fent to implode 
the clemency of Athens, fbould return with the 
fentence of that republic. 
Terror ©f The terms were accepted and ratified; but fuch 
the Lesbian ^^rc the furious refentments which prevailed in 
that age, fuch the dark fufpicions, and fuch the 

' He give tbe populace, who were before light arm^d , heavy 
•rmor. Thucydid. p. 188. English cannot imitate his exprel&oii : 
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total difi«g»rd to aM laws of jcAioc and bumamty, 
that the Afibcniaa arcny had tie footer *atoeh f)6f- 
feffion of the |]4aoe, ^am the <:iiief ^tfihors and abet* 
tors of the revolt , judging it (mppodenit to truft 
tfcdr fafety to 'the faith -of t«5a^ie8 , aj*d the faniftrty 
of oaths, flew for |>poto4ftron to their temples and 
altars. This ©irfcnfonaWc di^dence "(for Pachcs 
appears to liave la^mieid ^ncotnoMtm htimanity Mritit 
a daring fpirit , and great Maiikary abSities^ dilbo- 
vered coi^cious gailt, and enai4ed dve Atifienkns toi 
diftinguilh between their fricndisand enemks. The 
latt^ were p^otedted fey Pacbcs^ and prevailed on 
to withdraw from their fentauaries. He after* 
wards fent them to the ilk of Tenedos, until their 
fate, as well as that of their fellow-citizens, fhouH 
be finally determined hy the Adienian republic. 

Immediately after the arrival of the Mityl^an 
ambalTadoi^, th^ people of Adiens had affemMed 
to deliberate on this important fubjed. Agitated 
by the giddy trarifports of triumph over the rebel- 
lious ingratitude and perfidy of a people, who, 
though diftinguifhed by peculiar favors , had 
afbandoned and betrayed, their protedlors in the 
fea^fon of danger, the Athenians doomed to dea(!h 
all the Mitylenian citizens , and condemned the^ 
women and children to perpetual fervitude. In 
one day the bill was propofcd, the decree paffed^ 
and the fame evening a galley was difpatched to 
Pachcs, conveying this cruel and bloody rcfolution. 
But the night left room for reflcdion ; and the 
feelings of humanity were awakened by the ftingi 
of remorfe. In the morning , halving affenablcd » 
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H A p. as ufual , in the public . fquare ^ men yrete fur- 
XVI. prifed and pleafed to find the fentiments of their 
neighbours exadly correfponding with their own. 
Their dejeded countenances met each other; they 
lamented, with one accord, the rafbnefs and fero- 
city of their paffion, and bewailed the unhappy 
fate of Mitylene , the deftined obje^ft of their qiit 
guided frenzy. The Mitylenian ambafTadors availed 
thcmfelves of this fudden change of fentiaient; a 
new affembly was convened, and the quellion fub- 
mitted to a fecond deliberation. 
Chiraaer A turbulent impetuous eloquence had raifed the 
audacious profligacy of Cleon , fnim the loweft 
rank of life , to a high degree of authority in the 
Athenian affembly. The multitude were deceived 
by his artifices , and pleafed with his frootlefs im- 
pudence, which they called boldnefs, and tnanly 
opennefs of charadler. His manners they approved 
in proportion as they rcfembled their own ; and 
the worft of his vices found advocates among the 
dupes of his pretended patriotifm. This violent 
demagogue , whofe arrogant * prefumption fo un- 
worthily fucceeded the enlightened magnanimity 
of Pericles, bad, in the former affembly , propofed 
and carried the fahguinary decree againft Mitylene. 
He ftfll perfevered in Supporting that atrocious 
meafure, and upbraided the weak and wavering 

* The character of Cleon , sketched in miniature by Thucydides, 
pp. 193 and 266, is painted at full length by Arifiopbanes , in his 
comedy of the 'It^eij, " TheHarfemen. " -Yet we could not fafely 
tr^ft the defcription of the angry fatirift , who bore a perfoaal grudgt 
to Cl^on , unlefs the principal ftrokes were juftified by the impartial 
Barratiye of Tlittcydtdes. . ^ 
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counfels of his countrymen, liable to be fhaken by. c h a p. 
every guft of paflion, and totally incapable of that xvi. 
liability efletitial in the management of great affairs, 
aqd particularly indifpenfable in the government of 
diftant dependences. 

" Such a temper of mind { he had often ven- cieon en- 
tured to declare, and would repeat the fame dif- decree, 
agreeable truth as often as their folly obliged him ) 
was alike unworthy, and incapable, of command; 
That a democracy was unfit for fovereign rule, 
paft experience convinced him, and the prcfent in- 
ftance now confirmed his opinion. The empire of 
Athens could mot be maintained without an undi- 
vided attachment, an unalterable adherence, to the 
intcreft and honor of the republic. But the mailers 
of Greece were the flaves of their own capricious 
paflions; excited at will by the perfidious voice of 
venal fpeakers, bribed to betray them. Lulled to 
a fatal repofe by the foftnefs of melodious words , 
tliey forgot the dignity of the ftate, and reftrained 
their perfonal refentment againfl multiplied and un- ' 
provoked injuries. What was dill, more dangerous, 
they invited, by an ill-judged lenity, the imitation 
and continuance of fuch crimes as mu(l terminate 
in public difgracc and inevitable ruin. What elfc 
can be expcded from pardoning the aggravated 
guilt of Mitylene ? Encouraged by this weaknefs, 
rouft not the neighbouring cities and iflands, whofe 
refources form the principal vigor of the republic, 
greedily feize the firft opportunity of fhaking off , 
the yoke, which they have long reludantly borne; 
and follow the example of a revolt, which, without; 
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prefenting tbero with tht fear of danger, promife^ 
them the hope of deliverwioeT ** 

Thk fanguioary fpcech was anfi^rened hy Deoda- ; 
tus, a man endowed with an aoriabte moderation of " 
charader, joined to a profound knowledge of ^ 
vcrnment , and a deep infight into human nature. . 
In the former aflemhly , this refpedable orator had j 
ventured, ahnofl; fingie and alone, to plead the 
PHife of the Alitylenians, tnd to aflert the rights 
of-humanity. He obferved, *that affemUies were 
Ha^le to be mifled by the fury of refentment, as 
well as by the weaknefs of compafRon ; nnd that 
errors of the former kind were often attended by 
confequences not kfe deftrudive, and always fot 
lowed by a far more bitter lepentancc. Againft 
vague flanders and calumny no man is fectwe; bot 
a true patriot muft learn to defpife fech nmnanly 
reproaches. Undaunted fey oppofition , fee wffl 
offer good counfel, to which there are wo greater 
enemies than bafte and anger. For my part, I 
ftand up neither to defend the Mitylenians, nor to 
waftc time in fruitlefs acctrfations. They have in- 
jured us moft outragcoully , yet I ^ouM not ad» 
vife you to butcher them , unlcfs tftac can be 
proved expedient; neither were tSiey objeds of 
forgivenefs, would I advife you to pardon them*, 
unlefs that were conducive to the ptAltc intereft, 
the only point on which our prelent deliberation 
turns. Guided by vulgar prejudices, Cleon has 

> This is Cpeaking like m orator. It will «ppetrin the ftqvel, 
that Deodatus by no means coniidered tbe intiioceiK^ or gvilt tf - tlie 
lAityleniaas as things indifferent. 
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Toudiy affcfted, that the deftru<aion of the Mity. e h A^ K. 
lenians is ncceffary to deter neighbouring cities -^ xvi. 
from rebellion. But diftant fubjecb niu£b be kept 
in^ obectience by tke mildne£i o£ difcretioiiary cau# 
tion, not by the rigor of fan^inary examples. 
What people were ever fo mad as to revolt, with- 
out expeding , either through their domeftic 
ftrength , or the a(Eftam:e of fdreign powers , to 
make good their prctcnfions ? Men who have 
known liberty, how fweet it is, ought not to be 
puniftied too feverely for afpiring at that incfti- 
raabi^ enjoyment. But their growing difaffedioii 
muft be watched with care, and anticipated by 
diligence; they muft be prevented from taking the 
firft fteps towards emancipation; and taught, if 
poflibte, to regard it as a thing altogeither unat>- 
tairiabte. 

^ Yet fuch is die nature of man , confidered 
either individually or colledively , that a law of 
infaiti6)e prevention will never be enadted. Of 
all crimA that any rcafonable creature can com- 
mit , Defire is the forerunner, and Hope the at- 
tendant. Thefc inVifible principles within , are toc^ 
powerful for all external terr6rs; nor has the in- 
creafing fcverity of laws rendered crimes lefs fre^ 
quent in latter times, than during the mildnefs o£ 
the heroic ages, when few punifhments were capi- 
tal. While human nature remains the fame, weak- 
nefs will be diftruftful, neceffjty will be daring, 
j>overty will excite injuftice, power will urge tor 
rapacity , mifery will fink into meannefs , and pro- 
tpetky fwell into prefumptioo* There are. otbev 
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c H A P^ contingencies , which ftir up the nuitiny of pat 
xwu ' fions, too ftubborn for control* The authority 
of government; can neither change the combina- 
tion of events, nor interrupt the occafiions of for- 
tune.. Impelled by fuch caufes, the felfifli deCres 
of men will hurry them into wickednefs and vice, 
whatever penalties await them. The imagination 
becomes familiar with one degree of punifhmcnt, 
as well as with another ; and , in every degree, 
hope renders it alike ineflfedual and impotent; 
fmce neither individuals nor communities would 
be guilty of injuftice, if they believed that it muft 
infallibly fubjed them to punifliment, fmall or great 
When individuals commit crimes , they always 
cxped: to elude the vengeance of law. WhcQ 
communities rebel, they expedl to render their re- 
volt not the occafion of triumph to their enemies, 
but ; the means of their own deliverance and 
fecurity. 

^^ The fevere punifliment of Mitylene cannot, 
therefore^ produce the good confequenffes with 
which Clcon has flattered you. But this cruel 
meafure will be attended with irreparable prejudice 
to your intereft. It will eftrange the affedlions of 
your allies; provoke the refentment of Greece; 
excite the indignation of mankind; and, inftead 
of preventing rebellion, render it more frequent 
and more dangerous. When all hopes of fuccefs 
have vanifhed, your rebellious fubjeds will never 
be perfuaded to return to their duty. They >vill 
feek^ death in the field rather than await it from 
the hajid of the executioner. Though reduced 
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to the laft extremity, they will fpurn fubmiflion, chap. 
and gathering courage fronr defpair, either repel xvi* 
your affaults, or fall an ufelefs prey, weak and ex- 
haufted, incapable of indemnifying you for the 
cxpenfe of the war , or of raifmg thofe fubfidies 
and contributions, which rendered their fubjugatioa 
a reafonable objed either of interefl or ambition. 
" The revolt of Mitylene was the work of an 
ariftocratical fadion, fomented by the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Thebans. The great body of the people 
were no fooner provided with arms, than they dif- 
covered their affedion for Athens. It would be 
moft cruel and moft ungrateful, to confound the 
innocent with the guilty , to involve friends and 
foes in undiftinguifted ruin. Yet this odious 
meafure would fhow more weaknefs than cruelty^ 
more folly than injuftice. What advantage could 
the enemies of Athens more earneftly defire ? 
' What boon could the ariftocratical fadions , fo 
. profufely fcattered over Greece , more anxioufly , 
requeft from Heaven ? Furniflied with your fan* 
guinary decree againft Mitylene, they might for 
ever alienate from the republic the affedions of 
her fubjeds and confederates ; for having once 
feduced them to revolt , they might unanfwerably 
convince them, that fafety could only be purchafed 
by perfevering in rebellion, and that to return to 
duty was to fubmit to death. " 

The moderation and good fenfe of Deodatus His opt, 
(fuch was the influence of Cleon ) were approved "ionpre- 
only by a fraall majority of voices. Yet it re- 
mained uncertain, whether this late and reludant 
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CHAP, repentance would avail the MitytexnanSy vwh^^ he^ 
xvu fore any advice of k arrived^ migbt be condemned 
and execnted in confi^qnence of ehe former deciee. 
A gaMey was inftantty fumiAed wiOt every tbmg 
that might ^promote expedttion. The mityletmn 
depiuies pr omifed invaluaUe rcwanfe to the rowera. 
But the fate of a nunrerou^, and lately .fll^uriAflig 
commnnity, ftilt depended on the uncertanty of 
winds and currents. The firft advice -bc»t had 
failed, as the oteflcnger of bad news, vrkh a flow 
and ntelancholy progrefe. The fecond ad-vanced 
with the rapid nrovcnient of joy. Not an advtrfe 
Waft oppofed her courfe. The neccffity ctf food 
and fieep never reftrained a moment the labor of 
the oar : And her diligence Was rewarded by reach- 
ing Lefbos ki time to check the cruel hand of the 
executioner. 
VuTTow The bloody fentence had been jdft read, even 

tht*Mitf. ^^^ orders had been ilToed for its execution , when 
itniant. the critical arrival of the Athenian galley con- 
verted the lamentable outcries, or gloomy defpair 
of a whole republic ^ into expreffions of adouration 
and gratitude, 
m n"or ^^^ punilh merit, however, of Mitylene was ftill 

•fl&irs in lufficiently fevere, even according to the rigorous 
Lcfbof. maxkns of Grecran policy. The prifoners, wbp 
ixxxvHi. 2. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ to Tenedos , were tranfported. to 
A. C. 427. Athens. They exceeded a thoufand in number, 
and were indifcriminately condemned to death. 
Salxthus , the Spartan general , fhared the fame 
fate , after defcending to many mean contri- 
vances to fave his life. The walls of Mitylene 

were 
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were dcnioliffied, its fiiipping was fcnt to Athens, 
and its territory divided into three thoufand por- 
tions, of which three hundred were confecrated to 
the gods, and the reft diftributed by lot among the 
people of Athens. The Defbians were ftill allowed 
to cultivate, as tenants, their own fields, paying 
for each Ihare an annual-rent of about fix pounds 
uine (hillings fterling *, 

. The adlivity and judgment of Paches thus ef- 
feded an important conqueft to his country. 
Though the affairs of Lelbos might have required 
his undivided attention, he no fooner was apprized 
of the appearance of the Peloponnefian fleet, than 
he immediately put to fea , protected the allies d 
Athens, and chafed the enemy from thofe fhores. 
During the whole time of his command, he be- 
haved with firmnefs tempered by humanity. But, 
at his return to Athens, he met with the ufual re- 
ward of fuperior merit. He was accufed of mif- 
condud; and finding fentence ready to be pro-» 
riounced againft him , his indignation rofe fo high , 
that he flew himfelf in court ^, 

The Spartan admiral , Alcidas , met , on the 
other hand, with a reception (fuch is the blindnefs 
of popular prejudice!) far better than his behaviour 
deferved. The Peloponnefian fleet of forty fail, 
imprudently intrufted to Jiis command, retired in- 
glorioufly, after a moft expenfive and fruitlefs ex- 
pedition , to the protedion of their friendly har- 
bours. tA northerly wind, however, drove theni 
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on the (hbrcs of Crete ; from whence they drop-' 
ped in fucceffiveJy to the port of Cyllene, which 
had recovered the difafter inflided on it by the 
Corey reans at the beginning of the war , and be* 
come the ordinary rendezvous of the Peloponne- 
fian fleet. In this place, Alcidas found thirteen 
gallies , commanded by Brafidas , a Spartan of 
diftingiiiflied valor and abilities , purpofely chofen 
to afEft the admiral with his counfels. This fmall 
fquadron had orders to join the principal armament;^ 
with which the confederates , as their defign had 
mifcarried at Lefbos , purpofed to undertake an. 
expedition to Corcyra, then agitated by the tu- 
mult of a nloft dangerous fedition. 

Among the hoftilities already related between, 
the republics of Corinth and Corcyra, we defcribed 
the enterprifes by which the Corinthians took above 
twelve hundred Corcyrean prifoners. Many of 
thefe pyfons were defcended from the firfl families 
in the iflands; a circumftance on which the policy- 
of Corinth founded an ex ten five plan of artifice 
and ambition. The Corcyreans, inftcad of feel- 
ing the rigors of captivity , or experiencing the 
ftern fe verity of republican refentment, were treat- 
ed with the liberal and endearing kindnefs of Grc* 
cian hofpitality. Having acquired. their confidence 
by good offices, the Corinthians infinuated to theiH| 
in the unguarded hours of convivial merriment, 
the danger as well as the difgrace of their connec- 
tion with Athens, the univerfal tyrant ofcher al- 
lies ; and reprcfented their Ih^meful ingratitude in 
defcrting Corinth, to which the colony of Corcyra 
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owed not only its early happinefs and profperity, chat* 
but its original cftabliftiment and exiftencc. Thefc xvi. 
arguments, feafonably repeated, and urged with 
much addrefs, at length proved effedual. The 
Corcyreans recovered their freedom , and returned 
to their native country; and, while they pretended 
to be collecting the fum of eight hundred talents 
(about an hundred and fifty thoufand pounds fter- 
ling) to pay their ranfom , they left nothing un- 
tried to detach Corcyra from the Athenian intereft. 

Their firft expedient for accomplifhing this pur-' ^chtdM^ 
pofe was , to traduce the popular leaders , who ^luoL ia 
were the moft fteadfaft partifans of that republic. Coicyra. 
Accufations, impeachments, all the artifices and 
chicane of legal perfecution, were diredled and 
played oflf againft them. The demagogues , who 
were not of a temper to brook fuch injuries , re- 
torted on their antagonifts with equal ingenuity,' 
and far fuperior fuccefs. Peithias, the moft dif- 
tinguiihed advocate of the Athenian or democra- 
tic party , accufed five ringleaders of the oppofitc 
fadion of having deftroyed the fence which en- 
clofed the grove of Jupiter; a trefpafs eftimated 
by the Corcyrean law at a fevere pecuniary pu- 
nifhment *. In vain the perfons accufed denied the 
charge; in vain, after convidion before the fenate, 
they fled as fupplicants to the altars. They could 
obtain no mitigation of the amercement. The 

' The fine was« for every pale a ftarer (one pound and nine petce 
0erling)l Sach caufcs were frequent in other parts of Greece , as we 
learn from the oration of Lyfias in defence of a citizen accufed of 
cutting down a conlecrated olive* See the tranflation of Lyfias an^ 

Ifocratcs, p. 37r. ' ► . - . 

C Q ^ 
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demagogue was inflexible; and his influence \vith 
bis colleagues in the fenate, of which he happened 
that year to be a rocmber, determined them to 
CKCcatc the law ih its utmoft rigor. 

Exafperated by this fevcrity\ and not doubting 
that during the adminiftration of the prefent fenate, 
many fimiUr profecutions would be raifed againft 
them, the ariftocratical party eritcred into a con. 
fpiracy for defending themfelves and their country 
againft the oppreflive injuftice of Athens and Athe-. 
nian partifans. On this emergency they adled like 
men who knew the danger of delay. Having for- 
tified their caufe with a fufiicient number of ad- 
herents , they armed themfelves with ' concealed 
daggers, fuddenly ruflied into the fenate-houfe, and 
affaffin^tcd Pcithias, with fixty of his friends. 
This boldnefs ftruck their opponents with terror. 
Such perfons as felt themfelves mod obnoxious to 
the confpirators 9 immediately fled to the harbbur, 
embarked ,. and lailcd to Athens. 

The people of Corcyra , thus deprived of their 
leaders by an event equally unexpeded and atro- 
cious, were feizcd with fuch aflonifhment as fuf- 
pended their power of aftion. Before they had 
fofficicntly recovered themfelves to take the proper 
ineafures for revenge, or even for defence, the ar- 
rival of a Corinthian veflcl, and a Lacedaemonian 
embafly, encouraged their opponents to attempt 
their deftrudion. The attack was made at the 
hour of full aflembly ; the forum , or public fquare» 
prefentcd a fcene of horror; the ftreets of Corcyra 
Areamed with blood. The unguarded citizens 
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were incapable of mSking refiftance againft fuch chap. 
fudden and unforcfeen fury. They fled in trepi- jcvi. 
datioa from the forum , and the more fpacious 
ftreets. Some took pofleffion of the citadel ; others 
of the Hillaean harbour; and in general occupied, 
before evening, the higher 3nd more remote parts 
of the town. Their adverfaries kept pofleffion of 
the market-place, around which moft of their 
houfes ftood, or aflembled in the principal har- 
bour, that points towards Epirus, from which they 
expeded fuccour. The day following was fpent in 
doubtful flcirmifhes, and in fummoning from the 
country the affiftancc of the peafants , or rather 
flaves , by whom chiefly the lands of the ifland 
were cultivated. Thefe naturally ranged them- 
felves on the fide of the people: The Corcj^rean 
women zealoufly embraced the lame party, and 
fuftained the tumult with more than female courage. 
One inadive day intervened. The partiians of 
ariftocracy were reinforced by eight hundred auxi«- 
liaries from the continent of Epirus. But in the 
fUcceeding engagement , the numbers and fury of 
the flaves, who feized the prefent opportunity to 
refent the barbarous druelty of their refpedive 
mafl:ers , and the generous ardor of the women , 
rendered the friends of liberty completely vido- 
rious. The vanquiflied fled towards the forum 
and the great harbour. Even thefe ports they foon 
defpatred of being able to maintain; and, to efcapt 
immediate death, fet fire to the furrounding houfes, 
which being foon thrown into a blaze, prefented an 
impervious obftacle to the rage of the affailants. 

C c 3 
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CHAP. The moft beautiful part of Corcyra was thus de* 
XVI. ftroycd in one night ; the houfes , fbops , maga- 
zines, and much valuable merchandife , were to- 
tally confumed; and had an eafterly wind aided the 
conflagration, the whole city muft in a fhort time 
have been reduced to alhes. Aroidft this fcene of 
confufion and horror , the Corinthian galley , to- 
gether with the auxiliaries from Hpirus, retired in 
condernation from a place that fcemed doomed to 
inevitable deftrudion. 
An Athc Next day twelve Athenian gallics arrived from 
droo a"*' Naupadus, containing, befides their ordinary com- 
rives at plement of men , five hundred heavy-armed IVIef- 
•wj«- fenians. Nicoftratus , who commanded this, arma- 
ment, had, upon the firft intelligence of the fedi- 
tion, haftened with the utmoft celerity to fupport 
the caufe of Athens and democracy. He had 
the good fortune not only to anticipate the 
Peloponnefian fquadron , which was fo anxioufly 
cxpeded by the enemy, but to find his friends tri- 
umphant. They had obtained, however, a melan- 
choly triumph over the fplendor of their country, 
which, if its fadions were not fpeedily reconciled, 
was threatened with total ruin. Nicoftratus omit- 
ted nothing that fcemed proper to heal the wounds 
of that afHided commonwealth. By authority, 
entreaties, and commands, he perfuaded the con- 
tending parties to accommodate matters between 
themfelves, and to renew their alliance with Athens. 
Having happily terminated this bufinefs, he was 
intent on immediate departure; but the managers 
V for the people propofed , that he fhould leave fiv^ 
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of his (hips with them, to deter the enemy from chap. 
any frelh commotion, and take in exchange five of xvi. 
theirs, which Ihouft be inftantly manned to attend 
him on his ftation* With this propofal he com- 
plied; and the Corcyreans feleded the mariners 
deftined to fail with Nicoftratus. Thofc named for 
this fervice were , to a man , partifans of the oli- 
garchy and Lacedaemon : a circumftance which 
created in them juft alarm , left they fliould ,be 
tranfported to Athens , and , notwithftanding the 
faith of treaties, condemned to death. They took 
refuge in the temple of Caftor and Pollux t the af- 
furances of Nicoftratui could fcarcely remove thera 
from this fandluary ; and all his declarations and 
oaths were incapable to prevail on them to embark. 
The oppofite party afferted, that this want of con- 
fidence betrayed not only the confcioufnefs of paft , 
but the fixed purppfe of future, guilt; and would 
have immediately difpatched them with their dag- 
gers, had not Nicoftratus interpofed. Terrified at 
thefe proceedings , the unhappy vidims of popular 
rtialice and fufpicion aflembled, to the number of 
four hundred , and retired with one accord , as fup- 
plicants, to the temple of Juno. From this fanc^ 
tuary they were perfuaded to arife, and tranfported 
to a neighbouring ifland, or rather rock, final! , 
barren, and uninhabited. There they remained 
four days , fupplied barely with the means offub- 
fiftence , and impatiently waiting their fate. 

In this pofture of affairs a numerous fleet was The Peio. 
.feen approaching from the fouth. This was the JeeTIp!** 
long-cxpeded fquadron of fifty -three fbips pears ofF 
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CHAP, commanded by Alcidas and Brafidas. With the un* 
XVI. fortunate flownefs inherent in all the meafiires of 
the confederacy , this armame#t: arrived too late to 
fupport the ruined caufe of thdr friends. The Pe- 
loponncfian commanders, however, might flill cx- 
ped to take an ufelefs but agreeable vengeance on 
their enemies. To accompliCb thisxlefign they pre- 
pared to attack the harbour of Corcyra , while ail 
vras hurry and confufion. The iflandcrs had fixty 
veffels fit for fea , in which they embarked Mrith the 
utraoft expedition , and fucceffively failed forth as 
each happened to be ready. Their ardor 'and im- 
patience difdained the judicious advice of Nico- 
ftratus, who alone, calm and unmoved amidft a 
fcene of unexpected danger , exhorted them to keep 
the harbour until they were all prepared to advance 
in line of battle, generoufly offering, with his twelve 
Athenian gallies , to fuftain the firft affaults of the 
enemy. 
A fea fight. The Pelopounefians , obferving the hoftile arma- 
theVciV ^^lit fcattered and unfupported , divided their own 
ponnefunf fleet into two fquadrous. Th#one, confifting of 
prevail. twenty gallies , attacked the Corcyreans ; the other, 
amounting to thirty-three , endeavoured to furround 
the Athenians. But the addrefs of the Athenian 
mariners fruftrated this j^tterapt. Their front was 
extended with equal order and celerity. They af- 
faulted , at once , the oppofite wings of the Pelo- 
ponnefian fleet, intercepted their motion j and fkil- 
fully encircled them around, hoping to drive their 
ihips againft each other, and to throw them into 
univerfal diforder. Perceiving thefe manoeuvres. 
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the (hips which followed the Corcyreans left ofif the c H a K 
purfuit, and fteered to fupportthe main fquadron : xvf. 
and now , with their whole embodied ftrength , they 
prepared to pour on the Athenians. Thefe pru- 
dently declined the ftiock of fuperior force: but 
the glory of their retreat was equal to a viiftory. 
They feafonably (hifted their helms , flowly and re- 
gularly gave way, and thus covered the retreat of 
their Gorcyrean allies, who, having already loft 
thirteen veffels , were totally unable to renew the 
engagement. 

Having reached the harbour , the Gorcyreans The mic 
ftill feared left the enemy, in purfuance of their Alcidls ^ 
vidlory^ fhould make a defcent on the coaft, and raycsCor- 
cven affault the city. But the manly counfels of ^'"^ 
Brafidas, who ftrongly recommended the latter 
meafure, were defeated by the timidity and inca- 
pacity of Alcidas. The Gorcyreans feized, there- 
for6, the prefent opportunity to remove the fup- 
plicants from the uninhabited ifland to the temple 
of Juno, as lefe expofed there, to be difcovered 
and taken up by the Peloponnefian fleet. Next 
day they entered into accommodation with thefe # 
unhappy men , and even admitted feveral of them 
to embark in thirty veffels, which they baftily 
equipped , as the laft defence of the ifland. The 
Peloponnefians, meanwhile , ftill prevented ,by the 
daftardly counfels of Alcidas , from attacking the 
capital, wrecked their refentment on the adjacent 
territory. But before the dawn of the fucceeding 
day, they were alarmed by lights on the northera 
iliore of Leucadia, which, by their number and 
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C H A F. difpofition , fignified the approach of an Athenian 

XVI. fleet of fixty fail. 
The Athe- The fituation of the invaders was now extremely 
Biansrcia. dangerous. If they ftretched out to fea, they 
might be obliged to encounter the unbroken vigor 
of the Athenians : if they cruifed oflfthe coaft , tbey 
would be compelled to contend, not only with the 
power of Athens, but with the refentmentof Cor- 
cyra. One meafure alone promifed the hope of 
The Peia- fafcty : it was immediately adopted. Having crept 
tt^irt^nm ^'^"S ^^^ ^^^^ t^ Leucadia , they carried their vet 
Corcyra. fels acrofs the ifthmus *, afterwards buried in the 
fea, but which then joined thepeninfula, now^the 
ifland of Leucas , to the adjacent coaft of Acarna- 
nia. From thence failing through the narrow feas, 
which feparate the neighbouring ifles from the 
continent , they efcaped without difcovery , and 
fafely arrived in the harbour of Cyllene. 
Maflkcrc The democratical party in Corcyra foon per- 

©f the La- ceived the flight of the enemy , and defcried the ap- 
aian parti- P^oach of the Athenian fleet , commanded by Eu- 
lans. rymedon. Thefe fortunate events, which ought 

• in generous minds to have efiFaced* the dark im- 
preffions of enmity and revenge , only enabled the 
Corcyreans to difplay the deep malignity of their 
charader. They commanded the thirty gallies , re- 
cently manned, to pafs in review , and in proportion 
as they difcovered their enemies, puniflied them 
with immediate death. Fifty of the principal ci- 
tizens, who ftill clung to the altars in the temple 

* D*AnviUe conHders the ancient Leucadia as an ifland i Ptolemy 
fpeaks of it as a penlnfula. 
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XVI. 

Malienant 
paffions of 
the Corey* 
reaai* 



of Juno, they feduced from their afylum , and in- o H a. fv 
ftantly butchered. 

Politics and party formed the pretence for vio- 
lence , while individuals gratified their private paf- 
fions, and wrecked vengeance on their perfonal 
foes. The fedition became every hour more fierce : 
the confufion thickened ; the whole city was filled 
•with confternation and horror. The altars and 
images of the gods were furrounded by votaries , 
whom even the terrors of a fuperftitious age could 
no longer pro'tcd. Tlie miferable vidims were 
dragged from the moft revered temples , whofe walls 
and pavement were now firftftained with civil blood. 
IVlany withdrew*themfelves by a voluntary death 
from the fury of their enemies. In every houfe , 
and in every family , fcenes were tranfadled too hor- 
rid for defcription. Parents, children, brothers, 
and pretended friends, feized the defired moment 
for gratifying their latent malignity, and perpe- 
trating crimes without a name. The unfeeling Eu- 
rymedon ( whofe charadler, as will fhortly appear, 
was a difgrace to human nature ) fhowed neither 
ability nor inclination to flop the carnage. During 
the fpace of fix days that his fleet continued in the 
Corcyrean harbour^ the adors in this lamentable 
tragedy continually aggravated the enormity of their 
guik, and improved in the refinement of their 
cruelty. A dreadful calm fucceeded this violent 
agitation. Five hundred partifans of ariftocracy 
efcaped to the coaft of Epirus ; and the Athenian 
fleet retired. 
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The fugitives, inftead of rejoicing in their fafety, 
thought only of revenge. They fent agents to 
Lacedsemon and Cdrihth. By defcribing their £uf- 
fcrings to the aftoniflied Epirots , they excited their 
compaflion , and acquired their affiftance. The le- 
verity of the prevailing party in Corcyra increaCcd 
the number of outlaws; who, at length , finding 
themfelvcs fufficiently powerful to attack and con. 
quer the ifland, which , from the moment of their 
baniihment, they had infefted by naval defcents, 
failed with their whole ftrength for that purpofe in 
boats provided by the Barbarians. In landing at 
Corcyra, the rowers drove with ftK:h violence againft 
the fhorc, as broke many of theft veffels in pieces; 
the reft they immediately burned , difdaining Cafcty 
unlefs purchafed by vidory. This dcfperatc mca- 
fiire deterred oppofition : they advanced , feizcd, 
and fortified, Mount Iftone;a ftrbng poft in the 
neighbourhood of the city , from which they ra- 
vaged the territory, andfubjeded their enemies to 
the multiplied evils of war and famine. 

An epidemical diforder increafed the meafure 
of their calamities. The flames of civil difcord, 
which had never been thoroughly extinguiDied, 
again broke out within the walls. The mifery of 
the Corcyreans was verging to defpair, when an 
Athenian fleet of forty fail appeared off the coaft. 
This armament was commanded by Eurymedon 
and Sophocles. It was principally deftined jrgainft 
Sicily, as we fhall have occafion to relateybut o^ 
dered in its voyage thither to touch at Corcyra^ 
and regulate the affairs of that ifland. This unex- 
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peded afliftance enabled the befieged to become the g h a p, 
beficgers. The outworks and defences of Mount xyi* 
Iftone were fucceflively taken, the parties who de? 
fended tbem gradually retiring to the more elevated 
branches, and , at length, to the very fumnait, of 
the mountain. They were on the ppint of being 
driven from thence , and of falling into the hands 
of enemies cxafperated by innumerable injuries fufc 
ftrcd and inflided. Alanned by this rcfledion^ 
they called out to the Athenians for quarter, and 
furrendered to Eury^edon and Sophocles , pn con« 
dition that theiAte fliould be decided by the people 
ef Athens. They were fent prifoners to the fmall 
ifland of Ptychia , till it (hould be found conve-. 
tiievit to tranfport them to Athens , and commanded 
not to make any attempt to ftir from whence undet 
pain of annulling the capitulatioiF which had beea 
granted them. 

. If the malignity of the Corcyrean populace had rcrfidbus 
not exceeded thfe ordinary ftandard of human pra- Jhrco J 
vity, their refentment muft have been foftened by cyreansi 
the fiidden tranfition wrought by accident in their 
favor. But their firft concern was to intercept 
the precarious clemency of Athens , and to affur? 
the deflrudtion of their adverfaries. This atro* 
cious defxgn was executed by a ftratagem equally 
dcteftable, uniting, by a fingular combination, 
^vhatcver is favage in ferocity , and bafc in perfidy. 
By means of proper agents difpatched fecretly to 
Ptychia, the leaders of the popular fadlion ac- 
quainted thofe of the prifoners , with whom ^ in 
peaceable times , they had refpedively lived in feme 
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CHAP, habits of intimacy, that the Athenians had deter- 
XVI. mined to give them up indifcriminately to the fury 
of the populace. Pretending much regret that 
perfons in whom they once had fo tender a coq- 
cern , fhould fhare the common calamity , they ex- 
horted them, by all poflible means, to contrive 
their efcapc, ztid offered to provide them vrith 
a bark for that purpofe. The known cruelty of 
Eurymedon made the artifice fuccecd. The bark 
vras already launched from the ifland ; the terras 
of the capitulation were thu% infringed ; the dc- 
luded vidims were apprehended iPthe very ad of 
departure, feizcd, bound, and delivered into the 
hands of their inexorable enemies. 
Mdoftht The Athenian commanders, Eurymedon and 
Atheniin Sophocles , favofed the deceit, becaufe, as they 
en, Eorf. werc themfclvcs Obliged to proceed towards Sicily, 
vedon and ^j^gy envied the honor that would accrue to their 
op oc tj. £y^j,gUQj.g i^ conducing the captives to Athens^ 
To gratify this meannefs of foul Without example, 
they permitted barbarities beyond belief. 
Vnexam. The Unhappy prifoners were firft confined in a 
baritier dungeon* Dragged fucceffively from ther^ce, ia 
commit. parties of twenty at a time, they were compelled 
udiiiCor. ^Q p^fg jjj paifs^ their hands tied behind their 
backs between two Franks of their enemies , armed 
with whips , prongs , and every inftruraent of licon- 
tious and difgraceful torture. The wretches left 
in prifon were long ignorant of the ignominious 
cruelty inflidled on their companions ; but, as foon 
as they learned the abominable fcenes tranfacftcd 
Vfiihoutj they refufed to quit their confinement , 
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guarded the entrance , and invited , with one con- c h a p« 
fent , the Athenians to murder them. But the xvi. 
Athenians wanted either humanity or firmnefs to 
commit this kind cruelty. The Corcyrean popu- 
lace ventured not to force a paflage from defpair. 
They mounted the prifon walls , uncovered the 
roof, and overwhelmed thofe below with ftones, 
darts, and arrows. .Thefe weapons were deflruc- 
tive tomany, and furnifhed others with the means 
of deftroying themfelves , or each other. They 
laid down their heads , opened their breafts , ex- 
pofed their necks, mutually foliciting, in plaintive 
or frantic accents , the fatal ftroke. The whole 
night ( for the night intervened ) was fpent in this 
horrid fccne; and the morning prefented a fpedacle 
too (hocking for defcription. The obdurate hearts 
of the Corcyareans were incapable of pity or re- 
morfe ; but their relenting eyes could not bear the 
fight ; and they commanded the bodies of their 
fellow -citizens, now breathlefs or expiring, to be 
thrown on carts ^ and conveyed without the walls. 

Thus ended the fedition of Corcyra " ; but its The cos. 
confequences were not foon to end. The conta- ■^f'*^"^** 
gion of that unhappy ifland engendered a political dUion pec 
malady , which fprcad its baneful influence over "»»««■'• 
Greece. The ariftocratical , and flill more , the 
popular governments of that country , had ever 
been liable to faAion , which occafionally blazed 
into fedition. But this morbid tendence, conge* 
nial to the conftitution of republics, thenceforth 
aflumed a more dangerous appearance^ and 

*• Thiicydid. p. 210 — a85. 
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q H A p. betrayed more alarming fymptoms. In every repob- 
xvi*. He , and almoft in eveiy city , the intriguing, and 
ambitious found the ready protfsdion of Athens ^ 
or of Sparta , according as their felfilh and guilty 
defigns were fcrcened under the pretence of inaitu 
taining the prerogatives of the nobles , or aflerting 
the privileges of the people. A virtuous and mo- 
derate ariftocracy , an equal impartial freedom , 
thefe were the colorings which iferved to juftify 
violence . and varnifh guilt. Sheltered by the 
Ijpecipus coverings of fair names , the prodigal af* 
faflin delivered himfelf from the importunity of 
bis creditor. The father , with unnatural cruelty, 
punifhed the licentious extravagance of his foa: 
the fon avenged , by parricide , the ftern fcverity of 
bis father. The debates of the public affembly 
were decided by the fword. Not fatisfied with 
viAory , men thirfted for blood This general 
diforder overwhelmed laws human and divine. 
The ordinary courfe of events was reverfed : fenti. 
ments loft their natural force , and words their 
ufual meaning ". Dulnefs and ftupidity triumphed 
over abilities and refinement ; for while the crafty 
and ingenious were laying fine-fpun fnares fee 
their enemies , men of blunter minds had imme- 
diate recourfe to the fword and poniard. This 
fqccefsful audacity was termed manly enterprife; 
ferocity aflumed the name of coutage ; faction and 
ambition pafled for patriotifm and magnanimity; 
perfidy was called prudence ; cunning , wifdom ; 
every vice was clothed in the garb of every virtue: 

" Thucydid. p. sar^ ct feqq. 

while 
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while juftice 5 moderation, and candor, were brand- c H ii P. 

ed as weaknefs , cowardice , meannefs of foul , and xvi. 

indiflferencc to the public intereft. Such was the 

perverfion of fentiment , and fuch the corruption of 

langbage, firft engendered amidft the turbulence 

of Grecian fadions, and too faithfully imitated, 

as far as the foft effeminacy of modern manners 

will permit , by the difcontented and feditious of 

later times — Wretched and deteftable delufions , 

by which wicked men deceive and ruin the public 

and themfelves. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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